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TO 

CHARLES  GLENDONWYN  SCOTT,  ESQ., 

OF  EDINBUBGH. 


My  Dbab  Scott, 

I  DEDIOATB  these  volumes  to  you. 

They  contain  some  traits  of  the  iUuetrious  man, 
of  whom  there  was  not  a  more  devoted  political 
disciple,  nor  a  more  attached  personal  friend^  than 
yourself. 

Their  materials  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
taken  &om  such  portions  of  my  private  diary  as 
record  the  conversations  that  I  and  others  hava 
held  with  our  lamented  leader.  Many  memoranda, 
also,  have  been  furnished  by  my  kind  and 
valued  feiend,  Patrick  Vincent  FitzPatrick,  Esq., 
of  Dublin. 

The  nature  of  a  book  thus  compiled  must  of  course 
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be  very  desultory.  It  was  necessarily  impossible  to 
methodise  the  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  topics 
suggested  by  O'Connell's  colloquial  recollections,  or 
started  by  his  companions.  wAJthough  I  have  occa- 
sionally given  details  of  the  public  movements  in 
which,  under  hi&  leadership,  you  and  I  actively 
participated,  yet  my  principal  object  was  to  show 
O'Connell  in  his  private  capacity ;  to  show  him  at 
ease  among  his  familiar  associates,  talking  discur- 
sively away  upon  the  thousand  subjects  which  past 
and  present  politics,  and  personal  anecdote,  pre- 
sented to  his  mind. 

There  is  one  thing  which  these  records  demon- 
strate— ^if  indeed  it  needed  demonstration — ^namely, 
that  Ireland  and  her  interests  were  ever  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts. 

On  his  political  character  and  career,  Ireland  has 
long  since  pronounced.  Well  may  his  countrymen 
feel  pride  in  the  extraordinary  man,  who,  for  a  series 
of  years,  could  assail  and  defy  a  hostile  and  power- 
ful government ;  who  could  knit  together  a  pros- 
trate, divided,  and  dispirited  nation  into  a  resolute 
and  invincible  confederacy;  who  could  lead  his 
followers  in  safety  through  the  traps  and  pitfalls  that 
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beset  tiieir  paih  to  freedom;  who  could  baffle  all 
the  artifices  of  sectaiian  bigotry ;  and  finally  orer- 
throw  the  last  strongholds  of  Anti-Catholic  tyranny 
by  the  simple  might  of  public  opinion. 

To  say  that  as  a  public  leader  he  had  no  fiiuItSi 
and  made  no  mistakes,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him 
more  than  human  exemption  firom  error.  But  it  if 
mideniable  that  his  mistakes  were  fkr  fewer  than 
any  other  man  in  his  place  would  have  made ;  and 
that  from  such  as  he  did  make,  he  had  the  tact  to 
extricate  himself  with  promptness  and  dezteri^* 
Sagacious,  wary,  and  honest;  cautious  without 
timidity,  and  sanguine  without  rashness;  he  was 
inimitably  adapted  to  achieve  the  great  purpose  of 
his  mission. 

I  do  not  think  I  err  in  beUeving  that  more  than 
ordinary  interest  must  attach  to  every  reminiscence 
of  the  private  and  familiar  intercourse  of  a  man  so 
gifted  and  distinguished. 

If  there  be  any  compliment  annexed  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  book,  you,  my  dear  Scott,  are  well 
entitled  to  it.  Sprung  from  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able Scottish  race,  and  possessing  no  other  connexion 
with  Ireland  than  the  sympathy  exdted  in  a  just  and 
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generous  mind  by  the  spectacle  of  unconstitutional 
oppression,  you  cordially  imited  in  0'Connell*a 
toovement  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Irish  Parlia-^ 
ment.  You  did  so  at  great  personal  inconvenience 
and  expense^  You  have  not  been  chilled  by  the 
dispiriting  defections  that  have  taken  place  fronL 
die  body  which  he  instituted*  You  have  not  been 
wearied  by  the  protracted  struggle  for  liberty. 
Your  activity  and  devotion  to  the  cause  are  now  as 
great  as  on  the  day  when  you  and  I  first  worked 
together  under  the  guidance  of  our  departed 
Chief.  When  honourable,  though  mistaken  men> 
seceded  from  the  Association,  you  were  amongst 
those  who  stood  firmly  by  the  Old  Man's  banner  ; 
justly  appreciating  the  infinite  evils  of  division* 
O'Connell  has  more  than  once  pronounced  you 
**  an  invaluable  ally»'^ 

Ever  believe  me, 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

W.  J.  O'N.  DAUNT. 

Eilcascao,  County  Cork, 
8th  March,  1848. 
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O'CONNELL. 


CHAPTER  T. 

Early  Impressions  of  0-Connell — Curiosity  excited  by  his 
fame — 0*Comiell*s  Letters  on  Kepeal  in  1830— Anti-tithe 
Agitation  —  Greneral  Election  of  1832 — ^Irish  National  Conn* 
cil-'-Session  of  1833 — O'Connell's  Bepeal  Policy — Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland  carried  by  English  Reformers. 

During  the  period  that  O'Connell's  agitation 
for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  was  at  its 
greatest  height,  I  was  just  at  the  age  when  political 
impressions  the  most  strong  and  permanent  are 
generally  imbibed.  In  every  company  which  I 
entered,  the  great  Catholic  leader  was  spoken  of, 
and  his  movements  discussed ;  and  as  the  majority 
of  my  associates  and  connexions  were  of  what  are 
termed  "  high  Tory  politics,"  their  renowned  oppo- 
VOL.  1.  B 
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nent  was  usually  named  as  a  regular  political  Beel- 
zebub. I  invariably  heard  the  Catholic  body  de- 
nounced as  a  turbulent  and  ignorant  mass,  who 
were  impudently  brawling  for  privileges  to  which, 
they  had  no  manner  of  claim.  Amongst  my  father's 
ordinary  guests  and  acquaintance,  the  only  two 
persons  who  did  not  participate  in  a  contemptuous 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  cause,  were  Fjeargus 
O'Connor,  and  his  elder  brother,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
of  Fort  Robert. 

The  Tory  atmosphere  I  breathed  did  not,  how- 
ever, influence  my  sentiments.  The  knowledge 
that  the  Catholic  body  were  oppressed,  was  suf- 
ficient to  enlist  my  sympathy  in  their  behalf  I 
incurred  paternal  censure  for  joining  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor in  an  eager  defence  of  emancipation,  one  even- 
ing that  the  measure  was  debated  in  our  coterie  at 
Kilcascan.  The  only  argument  produced  against 
it,  was,  that  it  would  destroy  the  existing  Protes- 
tant monopoly;  and  that  argument  was  deemed 
perfectly  conclusive. 

My  curiosity  was  strongly  ticcited  by  the  fame  of 
O'Connell.  I  was  anxious  to  behdd  the  marvellous 
Agitator,  who  convulsed  the  Idngdom  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  fint  tiaie  I  heard  him  ad- 
dress a  public  meeting,  wm  in  the  winter  of  1827. 
It  was  at  the  Catholic  Aaiociatioa.    He  did  not 
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quite  lealise  the  expectations  I  had  formed  firom 
his  fiune  as  an  orator.  The  subject,  indeed,  was 
not  very  inspiring;  beings  if  I. remember  righdj, 
some  portion  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
His  discourse  was  a  plain,  easy^  argumentative  ad- 
dress, of  no  great  length. 

Thenceforth,  I  saw  nothing  of  CyConnell  for  some 
years.  I  rejoiced  in  his  great  triumph  in  1829 ; 
but  there  was  another  question  in  which  I  had  at 
all  times  felt  a  much  more  vivid  interest  than  in 
Emancipation.  That  was  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  the  highest  delight  that  I 
read  O'Connell's  series  of  powerfiil  letters,  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  1830,  inviting  the 
nation  to  combine  in  an  effort  to  recover  the  domes- 
tic l^islature  of  which  they  had  been  de&auded. 
g^To  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  suc- 
ceeded times  of  stirring  agitation.  One  great  in- 
justice was  removed;  but  the  tithe  system  still 
oppressed  the  Irish  people  ;  and  the  coimtry  was 
withering  from  the  baneful  influences  of  the 
Union. 

(yConnell's  letters,  in  1830,  were,  in  the  highest 
degree,  spirited  and  exciting.  In  point  of  argu- 
ment they  were  masterly.  If  the  advocate  of 
Catholic  privileges  had  awakened  my  curi()sity, 
the  champion  of  Repeal  excited  my  enthusiasm. 
b2 
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I  had,  from  an  early  period,  been  an  ardent  Re- 
pealer. ,  One  of  the  first  impressions  of  which  I 
have  any  recollectioo,  is  the  indignant  resentment 
with  which  I  listened  to  the  history  of  the  Union 
from  my  elder  relatives.  To  know  that  we  had 
possessed,  for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  a  resident 
legislature — to  know  that  we  were  despoiled  of  that 
possession  by  violence  and  firaud — this  knowledge 
was,  in  itself,  enough  to  make  me  a  partisan  of 
the  Repeal. 

Cherishing  such  sentiments,  I  hailed,  with  de- 
Ught,  the  new  agitation  set  on  foot  by  O'ConneU. 
He  uttered  not  a  word  to  which  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  did  not  instantly  respond.  I*  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  originated  the  national 
desire  for  Repeal.  He  did  no  more  than  organise 
the  people  in  -a  national  confederacy,  and  give 
public  utterance  to  the  sentiment^  which  millions 
had  already  entertained.  The  Irish  were  Repealers, 
and  would  have  been  such  had  O'Connell  never 
existed. 

In  1831  and  1832  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the 
tithe  system  had  awakened  a  general  resistance 
throughout  the  kingdom.  O'Connell,  of  course, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-tithe  agitation. 
He  recommended  that  at  every  parliamentary  elec- 
tion,  the  tests  pf  "  Repeal  and  No  tithes"  should  be 
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lequired  from  the  candidates.  The  people  preparecl 
to  act  on  this  recommendation.  The  county,  city, 
and  boroughs  of  Cork  were  on  the  alert.  I  name 
them  particularly,  because  I  had  personal  experience 
of  the  southern' agitation.  Feargus  O'Connor  (now 
M.P.  for  .Nottingham),  incessantly  traversed  the 
county  of  Cork  from  end  to  end  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1832,  addressing  pubUc  meetings  on 
national  grievances,  working  up  the  registration  of 
the  county  electors,  and  inflaming  the  masses  with 
a  strong  desire  to  rescue  the  county  from  both 
Whigs  and  Tories.  The  city  and  boroughs  took 
care  of  their  own  interests ;  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1832,  out  of  eight  members  there  were  six 
Repealers,  one  Whig,  and  one  Tory  returned.* 

The  elections  over,  O'Connell  invited  the  Irish 
representatives  to  assemble  in  a  "  National  Council" 
in  Dublin.  Many  of  their  number  obeyed  the  invi- 
tation. I  must  own  that  /  did  so,  in  the  confident 
es^pectation  that  the  leader  would  lay  before  us  a 
plan  for  the  agitation  of  Repeal  in  Parliament 
during  the  ensuing  session.     But  O'Connell  did  not 

♦  I  was  elected  for  Mallow.  It  has  often  been  publicly  alleged 
that  0*Connell  inflnenced  my  election.  He  had  nothing  what- 
eyer  to  do  with  it,  not  having  been  even  consulted.  Equally  un- 
true is  the  assertion  of  the  Daily  News  that  O'Connell  "  thrust 
Peargus  0*Ck)nnar  on  the  county  Cork  Electors.**  To  Feargus 
alone  is  his  election  of  1832  attributable. 
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think  the  question  had  yet  acquired  sufficient  popular 
strength  to  render  prudent  a  Repeal  campaign  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  Much  disappoint* 
ment  was  the  result  of  this  opinion.  Still  greater 
disappointment  arose  from  the  total  silence  observed 
in  the  "  National  Council"  on  Repeal ;  this  silence 
was  excused  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  composed  it  were  anti-repealers,  and  were  in- 
duced to  attend  it  on  the  faith  of  our  care&lly 
avoiding  the  forbidden  topig.  But  copious  mate- 
rials for  arriving  at  Repeal  conclusions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  by  Michael  Staunton,  now 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  He  was  introduced  by 
O'Connell  on  our  first  day  of  meeting,  and  presented 
us  with  financial  details  illustrative  of  the  misma- 
nagement of  Irish  resources  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. 

Rumours  at  this  time  were  rife  that  ministers  in« 
tended  to  introduce  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  approaching  session.  O'Con- 
nell  defied  them.  He  thought  it  quite  impossible 
that  they  could  have  very  large  English  support. 
The  Reform  Bill — a  new  charter  <rf  liberty  for  Eng- 
land—had just  been  carried  by  an  Iriih  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  judged  it. quite 
chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  fyst  Reformed 
Parliament-T-indebted  for  ili  lefbrmation  to  Irish 
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assistance — would  disgrace  itself  by  requiting  that 
assistance  with  an  attack  upon  the  liberties  of 
Ireland. 

Feargus  O'Connor's  recent  victory  over  Whiggism 
and  Toryism  in  the  county  Cork  elicited  O'Con- 
nell's  admiration.  Speaking  to  me  of  Feargus  one 
day  at  that  period^  he  emphatically  said,  *'  He  is  a 
'MAN."  At  a  subsequent  period  he  criticised 
Feargus's  declamatory  powers  ;  remarking  that  his 
harangues  were  exciting,  *^but  that  there  was  too 
much  bragging  about  conquering  and  trampling 
under  foot  in  them.  He  also  talks  in  a  tone  of 
leadership:  now,"  continued  O'Connell,  "J  never 
did  so:  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  professed 
myself  quite  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  body 
who  should  work  harder  or  better  than  I  did;  and 
my  command  is  only  the  more  readily  obeyed  on 
that  account." 

The  commencement  of  the  session  found  the  Irish 
members  in  London.  There  I  occasionally  met 
O'Connell,  and  we  sometimes  conversed  on  Repeal, 
respecting  which  measure  I  was  anxious  to  elicit  his 
policy  and  purposes.  He  was  quite  decided  upon 
one  point;  namely,  the  imprudence  of  introducing 
the  question  prematurely  into  Parliament,  **  But," 
said  I,  "  you  will  watch  the  earliest  opportunity  for 
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its  judicious  introduction,  and  strike  when  the  right 
moment  comes  ?*' 

"  Trust  me  for  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  his 
answer. 
'  One  morning,  at  his  house  in  Albemarle-street, 
the  same  subject  was  spoken  of.  He  said  he  would 
first  try  to  get  all  he  possibly  could  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  number  of 
representatives,  enlarged  franchises,  &c.  He  ended 
by  quoting  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Oh  Erin !  Shall  it  e'er  be  mine. 
To  right  Ihy  >vrongs  in  battle  line, 
To  raise  my  victor  head,  and  see. 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free  ? 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave 
Between  my  labours  and  the  grave." 

/  The  Coercion  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment. O'Connell's  opposition  to  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  best  sustained  displays  of  vigorous 
ability  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  debate.  In 
an  assembly,  pf  which  the  great  majority  were  poli- 
.tically  and  personally  hostile  to  him,  he  yet  held  his 
ground,  displaying  a  dexterity  and  promptitude  in 
attack,  a  readiness  in  reply,  and  an  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  resource.  If  O'Connell's  fiime  were  to 
be  measured  by  one  grand  display  of  unrivalled 
ability,  then  I  should  point  to  the  session  of  1833  as 
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the  crowning  glory  of  his  parliamentary  life.  It 
must  be  admitted;  that  the  resistance  to  coercion 
gave  abundant  exercise  to  his  energies,  without  his 
encumbering  himself  with  a  repeal  debate.  Night 
after  night,  he  confronted  the  ablest  men  in  England; 
and,  so  far  as  the  war  of  argument  was  concerned^ 
he  certainly  kept  them  at  bay.  He  fought,  moreover, 
almost  single-handed ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  good  speeches  from  Shell,  he  had  really  no 
assistance  of  any  great  value.y 

He,  however,  made  a  concession  to  the  enemies 
of  Repeal  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  which 
no  motives  of  parliamentary  expediency  should  have  ■ 
extorted  from  him.  Taunted  by  Lord  (then  Mr.) 
Stanley,  with  the  contrast  between  his  energetic 
advocacy  of  Repeal  in  Ireland,  and  his  careful  avoid- 
ance of  that  subject  in  ParUament,  he  spoke  as  fol- 


"  As  long  as  I  saw  the  utility  of  British  con- 
nexion, and  an  immense  utility  may  exist,  I  should 
prefer  seeing  this  house  doing  justice  to  my  coun- 
trjrmen,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  a 
local  legislature.  I  repeat  it,  this  avowal  is  likely 
to  be  turned  against  me  in  Ireland  ;  but  I  adhere  to 
it,  for  it  is  my  abstract  opinion.  If  I  thought  that 
the  machinery  of  the  present  government  would 
work  well  for  Ireland,  there  never  lived  a  man  more 
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ready  to  facilitate  its  movementsthan  I  am.  The  only 
reason  I  have  for  being  a  Repealer  is  the  injustice 
of  the  present  government  towards  my  country."* 

This  doctrine  was,  indeed,  much  less  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  people  than  that  which 
CConnell  promulgated  in  the  speech  he  made  in 
1800  against  the  Union;  namely,  that  a  re-enact* 
ment  of  the  whole  penal  code  would  be  preferable 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
notion  of  preferring  an  absentee  legislature  to  a 
resident  one  as  the  distributor  of  "justice  to  Ire- 
land" is  self-contradictory  ;  inasmuch  as  the  most 
impprtant  ingredient  in  "justice  to  Ireland"  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Even  an  indiffe- 
rent legislature  sitting  at  home  would  be  much  more 
conducive  to  national  prosperity  than  the  very  best 
non-resident  legislature  imagination  can  conceive. 
Nor  is  the  injustice  of  any  individual  government 
to  Ireland  the  sole  reason  why  Irishmen  are  Re- 
pealers. They  are  so  because  Repeal  is  their  in- 
alienable right;  because  the  management  of  their 
afiairs  by  another  nation  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
their  welfare;  and  because  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
that  a  system  of  non-resident  legislation  can  be 
other  than  unjust  to  their  country. 

•  0*Connell  spoke  the  passage  here  quoted,  in  February,  1833, 
on  the  motion  for  the  house  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
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The  declaration  I  have  quoted,  coming  from  a 
man  "  whose  words  were  things,"  was  undeniably 
calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  which  the  stirring 
events  of  the  past  year  had  excited  to  a  pitch  of 
intensity^ 

He  still  battled  away  against  the  ministerial  mea* 
sure,  and  battled  nobly.  The  journals  which  had 
abused  him,  and  sought  to  sneer  him  down,  were 
constrained^  despite  their  prejudices^  to  admit  that 
he  was  a  first-rate  parliamentary  orator.  And  his 
triumph  in  this  respect  was  the  more  remarkable^ 
inasmuch  as  he  was  transplanted  late  in  life  from 
scenes  and  habits  utterly  differing  from  those  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

I  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the  coer- 
cion debates,  to  declare  my  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Repeal. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  dis- 
played ^by  some  of  the  English  Catholics.  One 
night  I  said  to  him, 

"  There  is  Howard,  of  Corby,  among  the  ranks  of 
our  opponents." 

"  Ay,"  be  replied,  indignantly,  '^  only  for  U8 
Irish  he  wouldn't  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the 
grateful  return  he  makes  is  to  do  us  all  the  mischief 
he  can." 
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Mr.  Stanley's  personal  hostility  to  O'Connell  was 
bitter  and  vehement.  It  was  incessantly  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  session.  His  fiery  and  bril- 
liant invectives,  his  pungent  sneers  and  sarcasms, 
would  have  told  with  crushing  effect  upon  any  infe- 
rior antagonist.  But  O'Connell  was  too  great  to  be 
put  down  by  sarcasm  or  ridicule.  He  often  grappled 
Stanley  with  tremendous  vigour.  When  he  made 
a  hit  he  liked  to  have  it  appreciated.  One  night, 
after  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  he  had  been  parti- 
cularly successful,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  hiin  under 
the  strangers'  gallery. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  if  you  owed  Stanley 
any  thing,  you  fully  paid  off  your  debts  to-night." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  he  quickly  said, 
turning  round  to  me  with  a  hearty  laugh  of  satis- 
faction. 

Observing  the  "  internecine  warfare"  that  raged 
between  him  and  Stanley,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  been  on  terms  of  personal  intercourse  with  his 
•brilliant  enemy. 

^*  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  have  been  even  favoured 
with  his  courtesy.  He  followed  me  out  into  the  lobby 
on  the  night  of  my  speech  in  favour  of  Reform, 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  complimented  me  on  my 
success." 

Feargus  O'Connor  spoke  often  against  the  Goer- 
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cion  BUI.  An  English  country  member  said  to 
toe  one  night, 

**  The  member  for  Cork  is  an  unbroken  colt,  but 
he  has  good  points.  With  some  training  he'll  make 
a  useful  horse  by  and  by." 

The  English  Reformers  were  too  strong  for  the 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Ireland.  Despite 
the  combined  opposition  of  O'Connell  and  his  aUies, 
the  obnoxious  bill  became  law  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Dinner  at  Bulwer's— 0*Connell  on  the  Irish  Language— Judge 
Johnson's  Libel— Prolixity  of  Counsellor  Scriven— O'Con- 
nell's  reluctant  Introduction  of  Bepeal  into  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1834— General  Election  in  1835— 0'ConneU*s 
unalterable  Conviction  on  Bepeal — O'Connell  versus  Combi- 
nations. 

On  St.  Patrick's  day,  1833,  I  met  Mr.  O'Connell 
at  dinner  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  (then  Mr.) 
Bulwer.  The  party  consisted  exclusively  of  anti- 
coercion  members  of  the  legislature.  The  author  of 
"  Pelham"  wore  a  large  artificial  shamrock  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  in  compliment  to  his  Irish  guests. 
Politics  were  but  little  discussed.  O'Connell  told 
•the  traditionary  story  of  St.  Patrick's  selection  of 
the  shamrocl^  as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  Some 
one  asked  him  whether  the  use  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  diminishing  among  our  peasantry.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  ^'and  I  am  sufficiently  utilitarian  not 
to  regret  its  gradual  abandonment.  A  diversity  of 
tongues  is  no  benefit ;  it  was  first  imposed  on  man* 
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kind  as  a  curse,  at  the  building  of  Babel.  It  would 
be  of  vast  advantage  to  mankind  if  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  earth  spoke  the  same  language.  There- 
fore,  although  the  Irish  language  is  connected  with 
many  recollections  that  twine  around  the  hearts  of 
Iiishmen,  yet  the  superior  utility  of  the  English 
tongue,  as  the  medium  of  all  modem  communica- 
tion, is  so  great,  that  I  can  witness  without  a  sigh 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Irish.'^ 

He  said  that  in  1828  he  had  made  a  speech  in 
Irish  at  a  Catholic  meeting-  in  the  county  Louth  ; 
and  that  at  some  other  place  (Tralee,  if  I  recollect 
aright)  the  reporters  fix)m  a  London  journal  were 
ludicrously  puzzled  at  an  harangue  he  delivered  in 
the  ancient  tongue  of  Erin.  Their  pencils  and 
tablets  were  all  in  readiness,  when  the  Agitator  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  pronounced 
a  speech  of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  syl- 
lable. 

(^  O'Connell's  parliamentary  career  for  the  years 
that  followed  1833  presented  no  such  vigorous* 
efforts  of  genius  as  his  opposition  to  the  Coercion 
Bill  exhibited.  He  made  many  admirable  speeches ; 
but  he  had  not  the  excitement  of  such  stormy  ele- 
ments of  strife  as  those  which  aroused  his  great 
powers  in  that  memorable  sesabn.  / 

In  the  month  of  January,  1834, 1  was  in  Dublin, 
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and  met  the  Liberator  at  a  Repeal  meeting  held 
in  the  Com  Exchange.  I  spoke  in  reply  to  a 
Unionist  effusion  of  Emerson  Tennent's.  O'Connell 
then  proceeded  to  assail  Mr.  Tennent,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  political  tergiversation,  styling  him  "  the 
species  of  monster  we  read  of  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights/  with  a  green  back  and  an  orange  tail." 
After  a  lengthened  attack  on  the  object  of  our  ani- 
madversion, the  Liberator  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  to  his  house  in  Merrion  Square. 

Some  allusion  was  made  to  the  Liberator's  politi- 
cal labours,  and  his  Relinquishment  of  his  profession. 
He  said,  **  I  believe  I  am  the  only  person  on  whom 
a  voluntary  annual  tribute  was  ever  bestowed  by  a 
nation." 

Among  his  reminiscences  of  bar  practice,  he  men- 
tioned the  trial  of  Judge  Johnson  for  a  Hbel  which 
Cobbett  had  printed.  Cobbett  had  been  previously 
tried  and  convicted  ;  and  rather  than  undergo  the 
legal  penalty,  he  gave  up  Johnson,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  libel.  It  was  a  curious  document  to 
emanate  from  a  judge.     O'Connell  said; — 

*^  It  called  Lord  Hardwicke  a  sheep-feeder  from 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Lord  Redesdale  a  stout-built 
special-pleader  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  Johnson's  great 
object  was  to  gain  time.  He  sued  out  his  habeas 
corpus  in  every  one  of  the  courts.    The  last  was  the 
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Common  Pleas.     One  of  his  counsel  was  Scriven, 
-whose  instructions  were  to  be  as  lengthy  as  possible. 
He  accordingly  opened  by  stating  that  he  had 
eighteen  distinct  propositions  to  enimciate.    Lord 
Norbury  soon  got  tired,  and  tried  to  cut  the  matter 
short  by  occasionally  sajring,  *  That  will  do,  Mr. 
Scriven — ^the  Court  is  with  you  on  that  point,  so 
you  need  not  occupy  your  time  by  demonstration/ 
'That  wonit  do,  my  lord,'  said  Scriven;  *  I  must  as- 
sist your  lordship  with  some  additional  reasons;  I 
well  know  the  great  abiUty  of  my  learned  friends 
who  will  follow  on  the  other  side,  so  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly accept  your  lordship's  concession.*    The  first 
day  was  wholly  occupied  by  stating  the  eighteen 
propositions;  the  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to 
proving  them.      The  opposite  counsel,  whose  game 
was  brevity,  let  Scriven  run  on   uninterrupted. 
When  he  came  out  of  court  the  first  day,  he  said, 
*  D — ^n  those  fellows  !  I  could  not  get  one  of  them 
to  interrupt  me.'      But  he  and  his  brethren  suc- 
ceeded in  wearing  out  the  term.    Meanwhile,  the 
administration  changed;  the  new  government  (of 
1806)  let  Johnson  off  easily.    He  was  not  turned 
off  the  bench,  but  induced  to  retire  on  a  pension 
ofl200Z.ayear." 
This  Johnson  had  been  made  a  judge  for  sup- 
VOL.  I.  C 
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porting  the  Union.  He  afterwards  wrote  the  re- 
markable essay  on  the  military  capacity  of  Ireland 
for  self-defence,  which  was  published  mider  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Philip  Roche  Fermoy." 
(  The  year  1834  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Repeal  question  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  O'Connell  told  me  he  was  forced  to 
take  this  step,  bitterly  against  his  wiU,  "  I  felt," 
said  he,  ^'  like  a  man  who  was  going  to  jump  into 
a  cold  bath,  but  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  plunge." 
His  speech  was  certainly  an  able  one,  but  very  infe- 
rior to  the  masterly  oration  in  which  he  introduced 
the  same  question,  in  1843,  into  the  Dublin  corpo- 
ration. \ 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  thrown  by  the 
Coercion  Act  in  the  way  of  petitions  to  the  legis- 
lature, O'Connell  was  backed,  on  this  occasion,  by 
more  than  half  a  million  of  signatures  to  petitions 
in  favour  of  RepeaL 

It  is  told  of  him,  that  on  the  day  he  was  going 
down  to  tiie  House  of  Commons  to  make  his  mo- 
tion on  Repeal,  he  stopped  opposite  King  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel,  took  off  his  hat,  and  blessed 
himself,  saying  aloud,  "  The  Lord  Almighty  be 
merciful  to  your  soul,  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  left 
us  so  magnificent  a  monument  of  your  pieiy.^^  iTou 
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left  provision  at  your  decease  to  have  perpetual 
masses  offered  up  for  your  soul ;  but  from  the  time 
that  ever  execrable  brute,  Henry  the  Elighth,  seized 
on  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  of  course  laid 
hands  on  that  endowment  with  the  rest,  perhaps 
no  human  being  recolkcted  to  aspirate  the  words 
'  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul,'  until  it  struck 
the  hiunble  person  who  now  offers  that  prayer  with 
the  utmost  rincerity."* 

The  Repeal  debate,  of  1834,  is  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  reader.  Spring  Rice,  as  being  an 
Irishman,  and  an  expert  financial  juggler,  was 
selected  by  gov^iunent  as  the  most  appropriate 
asssdiant  of  his  country's  rights.  His  fallacies,  ab- 
surdities, and  &lsehoods,  were  aflSrmed  by  an  im- 
perial majority  of  525  to  40. 

In  January,  1835,  there  ¥ras  a  general  election. 
The  number  of  Repealers  returned  to  Parliament 
was  not  so  num^ous  as  in  1832.  Some  of  the 
Repeal  members  did  not  offer  themselves  again  to 
their  constituencies  ;  others  did,  and  were  defeated. 
The  anti-Repeal  landlords  vnreaked  terrible  ven- 
geance on  the  electors  who  had  voted  at  the  pre- 
vious election  for  Repealers.  Those  landlords  are 
now  paying  a  bitter  penalty  for  their  short-sighted 

*  I  take  this  anecdote  from  the  **  Cork  Southern  Beporter," 
of  October  2, 1847. 
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wickedness,  in  the  ruin  entailed  upon  so  many  of 
their  order  by  the  Union.  Much  popular  inaction 
was  caused  by  O'Connell's  postponement  of  Repeal 
for  the  celebrated  "  six  years'  experiment"  on  which 
he  had  embarked.  The  people  of  Ireland  never 
entered  vrith  any  heartiness  into  that  experiment. 
They  had  a  strong  instinctive  feeling  that  it  would 
not  succeed.  And  they  thought,  that  were  it  even 
successful,  no  amount  of  minor  acquisitions  could 
supply  to  Ireland  the  want  of  a  resident  Parliament. 

That  such  was  also  O'Connell's  own  conviction 
is  evident,  from  the  following  passage  in  a  private 
letter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Fagan,  M.P.  for  Cork,  in  his 
^^ife  and  Times  of  O'Connell." 

**  But,"  asks  the  Liberator,  "  may  not  the  Repeal 
be  dispensed  with  if  we  get  beneficial  measures 
without  it  ?  This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one 
upon  which  good  men  may  dijffer;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  make  up  my  mind  upon  it,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  accordingly,  that  there  can  be  no  safety, 
no  permanent  prosperity  for  Ireland  without  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  This  is  my  firm,  my  unalterable 
conviction.^' 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is  also  the  firm  and 
imalterable  conviction  of  the  Ksh  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  1838,  the  Liberator  gave  a 
proof  of  his  indifference  to  all  popularity  which  was 
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not  founded  on  the  only  just  title  to  public  favour — 
honesty  of  purpose  united  with  practical  utility.  Com- 
binations of  workmen  to  compel  their  employers  to  in- 
crease their  wages  had  become  general  in  Dublin.  The 
results  were  necessarily  ruinous  to  the  short-sighted 
combinators  themselves.  The  shipwrights  were 
the  greatest  sufferers;  the  ship-building  trade  having 
nearly  been  destroyed  in  Dublin  by  this  foolish  and 
fatal  policy.  O* Connell  denounced  the  combination 
system  as  being  unjust  in  its  principle  and  ruinous 
in  its  results.  Amongst  the  combinators  wer^ 
himdreds  of  his  warmest  political  adherents.  They 
instantly  mutinied  against  him;  and  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  he  was  mobbed  and  hooted  at  the  Royal 
Elxchange.  He  continued  his  opposition,  undaunted 
by  the  outcry;  and  calmly  awaited  the  period  when 
the  combinators  should  return  to  their  senses  ;  in- 
different as  to  the  tenure  of  any  popularity  which 
could  be  endangered  by  honest  perseverance  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  public  usefulness.  He  was 
taxed  with  having  theretofore  charged  the  decay 
of  trade  in  DubUn  on  the  Union;  "  whereas  naw^^ 
said  his  accusers,  "  you  charge  it  on  our  combina- 
tion." 

"  Both  causes  operate,"  was  his  reply.  **  If  a  man 
suffers  from  a  headache,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
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will  not  suBJsr  still  more  if  a  toothache  be  added  to 
it.  The  Umon  stmck  a  heavy  blow  to  trade — C5om- 
bination  will  complete  the  mischief." 

O'Comidl's  exertions  were  finally  successful  :  his 
opponents  abandoned  the  Combination  System. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Journey  to  Moant  MeUeraje— Foundling  Hofpital — Jadge 
NoTboiy— Tbe  Catholics  and  their  **  natural  Leaders"— Peter 
Bodkin  Hussey— Jack  Lawless— Anecdote  of  the  Clare  Elec- 
tion—Approach to  MeDeraye— The  Monastery— Beception 
of  (yConnell— O'Coonen  a  Norelist !— *<  Viscount  CCooneU" 
—Offer  of  a  Seat  on  the  Bench. 

Ih  August,  1838,  the  Liberator  quitted  Dublin  for 
the  monastery  of  Mount  Melleraye,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  where  he  intended  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  retreat.  I  was  anxious  to  see  that  establishment^ 
and  he  gave  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  When  tra- 
velling, he  was  usually  yery  communicative,  and 
every  place  of  any  interest  along  the  road  elicited 
some  anecdote  or  reminiscence.  On  this  journey, 
he  talked  much  of  his  own  achievements  in 
the  long  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
gave  some  sketches  of  his  political  fellow  labourers. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  clear 
sonny  day  when  we  left  town.     On  passing  the 
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Foundling  Hospital  at  the  western  end  of  the  city, 
O'ConneU  said  to  me,  *'  That  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  mistaken  philanthropy.  It  encouraged  vice 
by  affording  an  easy  mode  of  disposing  of  its  conse- 
quences. And  then  there  was  the  hideous  risk  of 
incestuous  mamages,  from  the  foundlings*  ignorance 
of  their  relationship  to  each  other,  or  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  late  Dr.  Troy,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  distinctly  traced  proofs,  that  in 
one  case  a  youth  brought  up  in  that  foundling 
hospital  had  married  his  own  mother !" 

A  little  further  on  were  the  roofless  remains  of 
the  old  Court  House  of  Kilmainham. 

"That  ruin,^'  said  Mr.  0*Connell,  **  was  a  busy 
place  after  the  rebellion.  Its  unpopular  celebrity 
was  commemorated  in  a  ballad  that  began,  I  think, 
thus: — 

<  Harkforward,  Kilmainham !  harkforward,  Kilmainham  I 

Well  hang  'cm,  well  hang  'em,  before  we  arraign  'em. 

Old  Toler*  leads  the  bloody  hmit, 

This  day  some  wretch  must  die.*  " 

He  then  began  to  speak  of  his  own  recollections 
of  the  rebellion,  of  the  Union  (on  which  he  made 
his  maiden  speech),  and  of  the  subsequent  positioa 
of  the  Catholic  cause. 

*  The  late  Judge  Norbury,  of  punning  and  hanging  no- 
toriety. 
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"  The  *  natural  Uadera^  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  Catholics,"  said  he,  "  the  Catholic  aristocracy, 
were  jealous  at  seeing  the  leadership,  which  they 
were  incapable  of  managing,  taken  out  of  their 
hands  by  lawyers  and  merchants.  Efforts  were  oc- 
casionally made  to  control  what  they  were  pleased 
to  deem  the  vulgar  violence  of  our  exertions.  In 
1807,  a  certain  aristocratic  banker  visited  the  Catho- 
lic Board  one  day,  and  delivered  himself  of  some  ad- 
vice that  savoured  suspiciously  of  Castle  influence. 
I  remember  that  he  accused  the  Catholic  barristers 
of  clamouring  for  emancipation  merely  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  office.  I  opposed  him,  of 
course,  and  I  had  a  stout  ally  in  Peter  Bodkin  Hus- 
sey,  who  discarded  all  ceremony  from  his  attack  on 
the  invader.  Peter V  speech  was  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  his  sagacity,  his  coarseness,  and  his  im- 
pudence. *I  understand  this  gentleman,'  said 
Peter,  *  just  as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  his  head.  He 
has  talked  about  Catholic  barristers  having  personal 
objects  to  gain.  I  teU  him  there  are  Catholic 
hankers  who  have  personal  objects  to  gain.  I  won't 
mince  the  matter,  and  I  boldly  declare  my  con- 
viction that  his  advice  is  dishonest.  I  tell  him, 
moreover,  that  although  I  only  chastise  him  verbaUy 
now,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  take  himself  quietly 
off,  and  give  us  no  further  trouble,  yet  I  would  hesi* 
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tote  just  as  little  to  chastise  him  personally  if  he 
should  come  here  again  on  a  similar  errand^  The 
intrader  took  the  hint  and  decamped.  Peter  Bod- 
kin Hnssey,"  continued  Mr.  O'Connell,  "was  in 
general  as  rough-tongued  a  fellow  as  I  ever  met, 
saying  ill-natured  things  of  everybody,  and  good- 
natured  things  of  nobody.  He  piqued  himself  on 
his  impertinence.  It  was  not,  however^  a  bad  reply 
he  made  to  another  impertinent  fellow  who  hailed 
him  one  day  in  the  Four  Courts,  saying,  *  Peter, 
I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  that  you  are  a  more  imper- 
tinent rascal  than  /am.'  *  YouM  win  your  guinea,* 
answered  Peter,  *  I  am  certainly  the  more  imper- 
nent.  You  are  only  impertinent  to  those  who  you 
know  won't  knock  you  down  for  it — but  /am  im- 
pertinent to  everybody.'  '^ 

I  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  npted  "Jack 
Lawless"  as  a  public  speaker. 

^*  He  began  admirably,"  replied  Mr.  O'Connell, 
"  and  proceeded  wretchedly.  His  first  four  or  five 
sentences  were  exceedingly  good;  the  language  ex- 
cellent, the  sentiments  impressive,  the  delivery  ad- 
mirable. But  then  he  began  to  feil,  and  continued 
to  the  end  in  a  strain  of  incoherence.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  got  off  right  well — that  is,  if  he  was 
interrupted  near  the  outset.  He  would  then  re- 
iterate his  opening  points  with  excellent  effect,  and 
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with  the  spirit  which  the  stimiikis  of  a  little  brush- 
ing opposition  infiised  into  his  manner. 

^^  But  Jack  was  an  unpleasant  sort  of  fellow  to 
transact  public  business  with.  One  day  in  com- 
mittee Jack  told  us  he  meant  to  bring  publicly  for- 
ward at  that  day's  meeting  a  certain  topic,  which  I 
was  of  opinion  it  would  be  infinitely  wiser  and 
more  prudent  to  leave  in  the  shade.  I  expressed 
diat  opinion  very  strongly,  and  was  backed  by  many 
persons.  Lawless  seemed  reluctant  to  acquiesce, 
but  at  last  he  said,  '  O'ConneU,  you  are  right — I 
see  yon  are  quite  right.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  that 
subject  at  the  meeting.'  I  thanked  him  for  his  ac- 
quiescence, and  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  said  to  him  as  we  were  passing  through 
the  little  boarded  entry  into  the  great  room, 
*Now,  Jack,  you'll  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongue 
about  that  afiair  ?'  *  Do  you  mean  to  doubt  my 
word  ?'  retorted  Jack,  rather  angrily;  *Have  I  not 
promised  to  be  silent  ?  I  consider  my  honour  as 
pledged.'  I  was  quite  satisfied,  and  we  went  in. 
I  moved  somebody  into  the  chair,  and  sat  down  to 
look  over  a  letter,  when  up  started  Jack,  and  dashed 
fiiU  into  the  topic  upon  which  he  had  just  promised 
silence !  Of  course  I  had  to  draw  the  sword  upon 
him  in  reply." 

This  wayward  and    unmanageable    gentleman 
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greatly  liked  the  excitement  of  a  skirmish.  I  am 
told  that  after  receiving  a  severe  castigation  from 
0*Connell,  he  would  skip  into  the  committee-room, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  the  highest  glee,  and  exclaim- 
ing, **  Well,  had  not  we  a  nice  debate?" 

Speaking  of  the  victory  of  1829,  Mr.  0*Connell 
expressed  his  conviction  that  one  of  the  causes 
that  induced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  grant 
Emancipation,  was  his  grace's  knowledge  that 
a  large  part  of  the  army  were  devoted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause. 

"  After  the  Clare  election,"  said  he,  **  there  was 
a  remarkably  fine  young  man  named  Ryan,  as 
handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  I  saw,  who  had  been 
made  a  serjeant,  although  not  more  than  a  year  in 
the  army.  In  one  of  our  popular  processions,  we 
encountered  a  marching  detachment ;  and  as  my 
carriage  passed,  this  young  serjeant  walked  away 
from  his  men,  and  asked  me  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  *  In  acting  as  I  now  do,'  said  he,  '  I  am  guilty 
of  infringing  military  discipline.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  flogged  for  it — ^but  I  don't  care— let  them  punish 
me  in  any  way  they  please — let  them  flog  me,  and 
send  me  back  to  the  ranks — I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  shaking  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  my 
country.'  There  were  many  unequivocal  indications 
of*  a  similar  spirit  in  the  army;  and  doubtless  such 
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a  spirit  among  the  troops  was  not  without  its  due 
-weight  with  ihe  duke.  As  to  my  enthusiastic 
friend,  the  young  seqeant,  I  afterwards  learned  that 
his  little  escapade  was  overlooked — and  right  glad 
I  was  to  find  that  his,  devotion  to  me  entailed  no 
punishment  upon  him.'^ 

Li  talk  such  as  this  passed  the  day.  We  slept  at 
the  Royal  Oak,  and  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  we 
resumed  our  journey.  At  Kilkenny,  where  we 
breakfasted,  many  of  the  leading  Repealers  of  the 
city  waited  on  Mr.  (yConnell  to  urge  him  to  resume 
immediately  the  agitation  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  replied,  that  he  felt  well  inclined  to 
comply  with  their  advice,  but  that  as  the  period 
had  not  yet  quite  expired  which  he  had  resolved  on 
employing  in  the  experiment  to  obtain  from  the 
Imperial  Legislature  the  performance  of  the  pledge 
they  had  given  in  1834,  "  to  do  justice  to  Ireland," 
he  would  postpone  the  renewed  agitation  of  Repeal 
until  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  following  year. 

From  Kilkenny  we  proceeded  to  Clogheen,  in 
the  county  Tipperary,  near  which  village  we  quitted 
the  turnpike-road,  and  ascended  the  mountains  that 
form  the  boundary  between  the  coimties  of  Tippe- 
rary and  Waterford.  The  weather,  which  had 
been  showery  at  Clogheen,  became  rapidly  worse, 
and  ere  we  had  made  half  a  mile  of  ascent,  it  blew 
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a  perfect  storm.  Notluiig  can  exceed  the  desert 
bleakness  of  the  northern,  or  Tipperary  side,  of 
these  mountains.  Mile  after  mile  our  zigzag  road 
led  us  up  in  traverses,  through  scenes  of  apparently 
ipireclaimable  sterility,  imenlivened  with  a  human 
habitation.  Thousands  of  acres  are  nearly  destitute 
of  surface-earth,  and  are  covered  with  fragments  of 
stone.  The  only  living  beings  that  we  met  for 
several  miles  were  two  miserable  sheep,  that  cowered 
from  the  storm  beneath  a  dyke.  When  at  length 
we  reached  the  highest  elevation  attained  by  the 
road,  the  quality  of  the  ground  seemed  somewhat  less 
sterile.  We  passed  a  lonely  hollow  among  the 
hills,  in  the  basin  of  which  was  a  dark  pool  sur- 
rounded with  steep,  mossy  banks.  Some  miles  of 
nearly  level  road  succeeded,  the  quality  of  the  soil 
stiU  improving  ;  traces  of  agricultural  industry  ap- 
peared, and  we  soon  passed  well-built  farmhouses 
and  thriving  plantations  belonging  to  the  tenants  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  a  humane  and  considerate  landlord,  although 
an  absentee.* 

•  From  the  example  afforded  by  such  landlords  as  the  Duke 
of  Deyonshire,  some  persons  have  sought  a  defence  of  absent- 
eeism in  general  These  persons  say,  *"  Look  at  the  comfortaUe 
and  prosperous  tenantry  on  the  duke's  estate,  or  on  the  estates 
of  Lords  A.,  B.,  or  C,  who  are  absentees.  Contrast  the  comforts 
of  these  tenants  with  the  wretched  condition  of  the  taiants  of 
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The  soathem  descent  of  the  mountains  between 
Tippeiaiy  and  Wateiford  is  as  rich  and  beautiful  as 
the  northern  side  is  barren.  The  road  leads  for 
several  miles  through  ravines  clothed  with  luxuriant 
ash  and  oak  woods,  whose  solitudes  are  enlivened 
with  the  wild  music  of  rushing  waters.  From  ihese 
defiles  we  emerged  beneath  the  Castle  of  lismore. 

The  greater-  part  of  the  drive  from  Lismore  to 
Mount  Melleraye  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is 
shaded,  as  far  as  Gappoquin^  by  embowering  oaks 
and  beech  of  old  growth.  On  the  Melleraye  side 
of  Cappoquin,  the  road  becomes  very  abrupt,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  dangerous  from  its  great  steep- 
ness. It  runs  for  about  a  mile  along  the  upper  verge 

certain  tTrannical  resident  landlords;  and  then,  (if  you  can,) 
call  residence  a  Uessing  or  absenteeism  an  eril !" 

It  requires  little  pains  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  such  a  plea 
as  this.  The  benerolent  absentee  landlord  is  not  benerolent 
because  he  is  an  absaitee,  but  because  he  has  a  humane  heart 
and  just  principles.  His  absentedsm  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  benerolence ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  prerent  its  full  ex- 
pansion. In  like  manner,  the  resident  tyrant  is  not  a  tyrant 
because  he  is  resident ;  but  because  he  is  extrayagant  and  ava- 
ricious ;  or  because  he  hates  the  religious  and  political  prin- 
ci^es  of  the  people.  If  a  greater  number  of  the  benevolent 
proprietors  of  large  estates  who  are  now  absentees  resided  in 
Ireland,  their  presence  and  example  would  powerfully  tend  to 
shame  their  grasping  and  exterminating  brethren  out  of  their 
tyranny. 

The  advocates  of  absenteeism  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
that  the  tyrannical  landlords  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the 
residents.  This  assomptioii,  I  bdieve,  to  be  Erectly  the  reverse 
of  the  fact 
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of  a  wooded  glen,  througli  which  flows  a  brook, 
that,  when  we  passed,  was  swollen  and  turbid  from 
the  recent  rains.  I  had  been  looking  anxiously  out 
for  the  monastery,  but  night  fell  before  we  were 
within  two  miles  of  it. 

At  length  we  reached  the  abode  of  the  Trappists, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  outer  gate  we  were  met  by  a 
procession  consisting  of  the  abbot,  the  sub-prior, 
and  about  twenty  of  the  brethren,  all  dressed  in  their 
monastic  habiliments.  The  abbot,  in  episcopal 
mitre  and  robes,  and  bearing  his  crozier,  led  forward 
Mr.  O'Connell  by  the  hand,  whilst  I  was  conducted 
by  the  sub-prior  in  a  similar  manner.  The  monks 
then  followed,  chanting  a  vesper  hymn.  The  loud 
music  had  a  grand  effect  as  it  rolled  along  the  lofty 
roof.  We  proceeded  through  the  aisle  of  the  mo- 
nastery church,  of  which  the  extent,  partially  re- 
vealed by  the  torches  borne  by  the  brethren,  seemed 
greater  than  it  really  was,  from  the  utter  darkness 
that  obscured  its  farther  extremity.  When  the  usual 
vesper  service  had  been  performed  in  a  chapel  adjoin- 
ing the  principal  church,  an  address  of  welcome  was 
presented  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  pronounced  an  ap- 
propriate reply.  He  begged  permission  to  constitute 
himself  counsel  to  the  monastery,  whose  inmates 
were  at  that  period  threatened  with  litigation.  The 
matter  alluded  to  has  since  been  set  right. 
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Two  hours  after  midniglit  I  was  wakened  by  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  Looking  forth 
upon  the  night,  I  saw  lights  in  the  chapel,  and  the 
chant  of  hjrmns  was  heard  in  the  fitful  pauses  of  the 
gust.  The  monks  were  celebrating  the  usual  service 
of  lauds.  The  hour— the  darkness — ^the  storm — 
the  dim  lights  of  the  chapel,  and  the  voices  stream- 
ing out  upon  the  lonely  mountain's  side,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  an  effect  in  a  high  degree  wild, 
impressive,  and  romantic. 

There  are  some  young  plantations  adjoining  the 
monastery.  I  presented  the  reverend  fethers  with 
C5ruickshank*s  work  on  the  "  Culture  of  Forest- 
trees,"  of  which  I  hope  they  have  made  good  use. 

During  our  stay  at  the  monastery,  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  I  used  to  breakfast  tete-a-tete  in  the  abbot's 
parlour.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  he  retired  to 
his  bed-room,  where  he  remained  quite  alone 
until  dmner,  which  meal  we  partook  of  t&te-h-tete^ 
and  immediately  on  its  conclusion,  he  would 
again  retire  —  either  to  his  dormitory,  or  to  the 
chapel,  where  he  remained  for  an  hour  or  two. 
One  day,  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  came  to  wait  on  the 
abbot's  illustrious  guest,  and  was  told  he  had  given 
strict  directions  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed 
while  in  retreat.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  Lismore,  at  which  Mr.  Stuart 
VOL.  I.  D 
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alluded  to  that  circumstance^  humorously  adding, 
that  he  was  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  0*Connell's  so- 
journ at  Mount  Melleraye  had  not  infected  him 
with  the  silence  of  its  inmates,  as  his  adoption  of  the 
Carthusian  "system  of  the  Trappists  would  seriously 
injure  the  interests  of  popular  liberty  in  Ireland. 

After  a  week  spent  at  Melleraye,  we  quitted  it, 
grateful  for  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  abbot, 
and  interested  in  the  success  of  his  useM  establish- 
ment. On  our  journey  to  Cork,  the  Liberator  was, 
as  usual,  extremely  communicative.  He  spoke  of 
novels  and  novelists.  He  complained  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  never  advocated  the  Catholic  claims 
in  any  of  her  numerous  publications.    I  praised  her 

Irish  tales,  especially  her  "  Absentee"  and  "  Or- 
mond." 

''  I  donH  like  *  Ormond,' "  said  O'Connell,  ^'  she 

has  spoiled  it,  by  making  the  Irish  officer  in  ihe 

French  brigade  such  a  thorough  scoundrel    And 

then  the  name  she  gives  him — my  name — Connal ! 

I  am  quite  sure  she  was  guided  in  her  selection  of 

that  name  by  hostilily  to  wi^." 

"  That  I  think  very  improbable,"  said  1.     "  If 

such  had  been  her  motive,  she  would  have  speh 

the  name  as  you  do  yours." 

"  Oh !  that  would  have  been  too  palpable." 
We  spoke  of  a  story  X  meant  to  weave  into  a 

novel.* 
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"  I  think,"  said  I,  *^  that  you  would  be  somewhat 
out  of  jour  element,  assistmg  a  novelist  in  his  com- 
positions." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  once 
gcang  to  write  a  novel  myselt" 

"Indeed! — and  what  was  your  story  to  have 
i)een?" 

"  Why,  as  to  the  story,  I  had  not  &at  fiilly 
determkied  on.  But  my  hero  was  to  have  been 
a  natural  son  of  George  IH.,  by  Hannah  Lightfoot, 
his  Quaker  mistress.  The  youth  was  to  have  been 
early  taken  fixmi  his  mother;  and  I  meant  to  make 
him  a  student  at  Douay,  and  thence  to  bring  him, 
through  various  adventures,  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  to  be  a  seedier  of  fortune — ^to  takeapart  in 
the  American  war — and  to  come  back  finally  to 
England,  imbued  with  republican  princij^es." 

I  do  not  remember  whether  this  adventurous 
hero  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  have  been 
confronted  with  his  royal  father. 

The  mention  of  republican  principles  led  the  talk 
to  politics  generally.  O'Connell  said  that  his  ex- 
periment on  LnpCTial  ''Justice  to  Ireland"  should 
only  continue  another  year.  Should  it  fail — as  he 
iiilly  expected  that  it  would — he  was  resolved  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  to  the  question  of. 
Bepeal. 

d2 
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O'Connell's  enemies  have  repeatedly  called  him 
a  "  trading  politician."  Had  this  charge  been  true, 
it  is  incredible  that  he  should  not^  at  some  unguarded 
moment  of  social  intercourse,  have  allowed  the  im- 
puted double-dealing  to  betray  itself.  But,  although 
it  was  his  habit  to  converse  freely  and  confiden- 
tially with  his  familiar  associates,  he  never  uttered 
m  private  a  sentiment  adverse  to  the  political  doc- 
trines of  which  he  was  in  public  the  apostle.  He 
could  easily  have  made  his  own  terms  at  any  time 
with  the  English  government ;  and  yet,  although 
far  from  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  station  and 
wealth,  he  steadily  rejected  all  overtures  of  place 
for  himself. 

A  zealous,  but  ill-judging  friend,  had  held  out, 
as  a  glorious  termination  to  his  political  career,  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  England,  and  the 
title  of  "  Viscount  O'Connell.'' 

"Til  take  nothing  for  myself,"  said  the  Libe- 
rator, "  as  long  as  Ireland  wants  me." 

In  1838,  on  the  morning  when  he  received  from 
government  the  offer  to  be  appointed  lord  chiei 
baron,  he  walked  over  to  the  window,  sajring, 

"  This  is  very  kind — ^very  kind,  indeed ! — ^but  I 
haven't  the  least  notion  of  taking  the  offer.  Lreland 
could  not  spare  me  now:  not  but  that,  if  she  could^ 
1  don't  at  all  deny  that  the  office  would  have  great 
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attractions  for  me.  Let  me  see,  now — ^there  would 
not  be  more  than  about  eigbty  clays'  duty  in  the 
year ;  I  would  take  a  country-house  near  Dublin,  and 
walk  into  town ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  judicial 
labour,  Fd  go  to  Darrynane.  1  should  be  idle  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  just  when  the  jack-hares 
leave  the  most  splendid  trails  upon  the  mountains. 
In  fact,  I  shoidd  enjoy  the  office  exceedingly  on 
^very  account,  if  I  could  biit  accept  it  consistently 
with  the  interests  of  Ireland — ^BUT  I  CANNOT." 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

Epistolary  Bores— Troublesome  Visitors— Troablesome  Orators 
— Place-hunters— Portralt-hunters—Aatograph-hunters. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Eccles  Street,  one  of  the 
Liberator's  most  intimate  friends,  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  The  number  of  queer  letters  that  O'Connell 
receives,  boring  him  upon  the  most  ridiculously 
trivial  subjects,  would  try  any  body'^s  patience.  A 
letter  once  arrived  from  New  York,  and  as  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  any  correspondent  in  that 
city  whose  communication  could  be  worth  the  post- 
age, he  deUberated  whether  he  should  not  return  the 
letter  to  the  post-office  unopened.  He  did,  how- 
ever open  it,  and  found  that  it  contained  a  minute 
description  of  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing  recently 
found  by  the  writer ;  with  a  modest  request  that 
*  Ireland's  Liberator'  might  negotiate  the  sale  of  the 
said  farthing  in  London;  where,  as  many  intelligent 
persons  had  assured  him,  he  might  make  his  fortune 
by  it. 
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<^  Another  modest  correspondent,^'  continiied  Fitz- 
patrick^ "  ^was  one  Peter  Waldron^  also  of  New  York, 
vhoeeepisde  ran  thus; — 'Six,  I  have  discovered 
an  old  paper,  by  which  I  find  that  my  grandfatheri 
Peter  Waldron,  left  Dublin  about  the  year  1730, 
You  will  Teiy  much  oblige  me  by  instituting  an  im. 
mediate  inquiry  who  the  said  Peter  Waldron  was; 
whether  be  possessed  any  property  in  Dublin  <^dse^ 
where,  and  to  what  amount,  and  in  case  that  he  did, 
you  wiU  confer  a  particular  fiivour  on  me  by  taking 
immediate  steps  to  recover  it,  and  if  successful, 
forwarding  the  amount  to  me  at  New  York.' " 

At  another  time  a  Protestant  clergyman  wrote 
to  apprise  him  that  he  and  his  family  were  all  in 
prayer  for  his  conversion  to  the  Protestant  religion ; 
and  that  the  writer  was  anxious  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy with  so  distinguished  an  antagonist.  A 
similar  epistle  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  Methodist 
named  Lackington.  An  American  lady  wrote  to 
b^  he  would  assist  her  in  getting  up  a  raffle.  Some 
relation  of  hers,  she  said,  had  written  a  book  in 
praise  of  Ireland;  and  this  consideration  would 
doubtless  induce  Ireland's  most  distingui^ed  son  to 
devote  to  her  wishes  the  very  short  time  requisite  to 
insure  the  success  of  her  project. 

He  complained  that  the  letters  with  which  he 
was  persecuted,   soliciting  patronage,  were  innu- 
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merable.  "  Every  "body  writes  to  me  about  every 
thing,"  said  be,  "and  the  applicants  for  places, 
without  a  single  exception,  tell  me  that  one  ward  of 
mine  will  infallibly  get  them  what  they  want.  *  One 
word  r     Oh,  how  sick  I  am  of  that  *  one  wordF  " 

He  expressed  his  indignation  at  some  correspond- 
ents who  offered  him  douceurs  for  his  patronage. 
He  threatened  to  prosecute  one  of  them,  and  desired 
his  servant  to  kick  another  out  of  the  house  (the 
latter  having  promised  to  call  for  an  answer). 

Som^  of  his  rural  correspondents  entertained  odd 
ideas  of  his  attributes.  He  said  that  from  one  of 
them  he  got  a  letter  commencing  with  **  Awful 
Sir!" 

He  sometimes  announced  in  public,  thathe  usually 
burned  anonymous  letters  imread.  *'  I  just  look," 
said  he,  **  to  see  what  signature  the  letter  bears— 
and  if  I  find  none,  I  fling  it  into  the  fire." 

He  once  told  me,  that  out  of  the  multitude  of 
anonymous  letters  he  had  received  for  many  years, 
there  was  only  one  that  contained  a' suggestion  of 
value.  "  That,"  he  said,  "  was  the  contrast  between 
the  Irish  and  British  elective  firanchises,  and  an 
excellent  hint  it  was,  I  think  I've  worked  it  pretty 
well,  too." 

The  bores  of  flesh  and  blood  were  worse  than 
the  paper  bores.     When  engaged  with  some  fiiend 
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on  important  political  business,  he  has  often  been 
interrupted  by  gossiping  visitors,  who  seemed  to 
consider  his  time  their  own  property.  The  raptures 
of  patriotic  lady-admirers  were  extremely  unwel- 
come. "  How  I  hate  to  have  those  women  pelting 
in  upon  me  F'  was  his  exclamation  on  the  exit  of  a 
very  talkative  specimen  of  this  class.  Gentlemen 
savans  were  no  better;  one  of  them  broke  in  upon 
him  one  day  that  his  head  was  full  of  his  next 
Repeal  move,  and  indulged  him  with  a  learned  dis- 
sertation upon  an  ancient  Egyptian  festival,  and' an 
elaborate  description  of  the  entire  ceremonial.  It 
needs  scarcely  be  said  that  the  applicants  for  place 
who  beset  him  in  person  were  legion. 

Amongst  the  odd  requests  addressed  to  him,  was 
*  that  of  a  Catholic  priest,  who  stated  that  as  from 
family  misfortunes  he  could  not  support  himself  and 
his  two  sisters,  he  hoped  Mr.  O'Connell  would  allow 
them  to  make  Darrynane  their  home  until  more  pros- 
perous times.  The  Liberator's  well-known  benevo- 
lence, the  applicant  added,  induced  him  thus  to  seek 
the  asylum  of  his  roof.  Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance — ^to  which  the 
applicant  replied  by  reminding  him  they  had  been 
introduced  to  each  other  some  months  before  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer, 

A  species  of  annoyance  to  which  O'Connell  used 
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to  submit  with  sullen  resignation^  was  the  trashy 
^eloquence  of  his  less  gifted  confederates  in  the 
Agitation.  At  a  certain  southern  banquet  [he  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  chairman^s  interminable  ha-  . 
rangues.  He  bitterly  complained  of  the  infliction 
the  neict  day  to  a  lady  who  told  me  the  anecdote. 

"  Mr. gave  me  quite  too  much  of  it/'  said  he ; 

"  he  apparently  forgot  that  too  much  black  pud- 
dii^  would  choke  a  dog-" 

Of  another  loquacious  chairman  he  said  to  me, 
"  That  poor  B  *  *  *  has  a  sad  fecility  of  ^making  the 
most  balderdashical  speeches  I  ever  heard." 

Speaking  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  far 
above  those  "  small  deer"  in  point  of  intellect,  he 

said,  "  W would  speak  better  if  he  did  not 

speak  so  well :  but  he  has  a  most  imhappy  super- 
abundance of  very  excellent  English,  that  quite 
runs  away  with  him." 

Some  of  the  habitues  of  the  Repeal  Association 
who  knew  O'Connell'fe  feelings  on  such  matters, 
have  whispered  to  me  during  the  speech  of  a 
long-winded  orator,  "Watch  Dan,  now!  observe 
how  bored  he  is — ^there  he  sits  with  his  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  patiently  waiting  imtil  this  gen- 
tleman finishes.". 

One  day  when  he  had  been  annoyed  by  a  trou- 
blesome and  loquacious  person  whom  he  endured 
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lor  ft  long  time  with  great  euAvitj,  I  said,  '^  Tou 

were  infinitely  more  dvil  to  Mr. than  I  could 

hsLYQ  been.^* 

"  My  dear  friend,*'  replied  he,  "  you  will  catch 
moie  ilies  with  a  spoonfiil  of  honey  than  with  a 
hogshead  of  irinegar.'^ 

Of  two  other  bores  I  have  heard  him  complain; 
namely^  that  of  sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  giving 
his  autograph.  Of  his  autograph,  however,  he 
was  generally  liberal  enough,  until  agehad  rendered 
the  exertion  of  writing  difficult.  The  very  last 
time  I  saw  him  (January,  1847)  he  asked  me  if  I 
wished  for  any  of  his  autographs.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  "  Very  well,'*  said  he,  laughing,  "  Pll 
desire  my  secretary  to  write  as  many  as  you  want.** 

With  respect  to  the  portrait  annoyance,  he  was 
less  manageable;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  oblige  some 
friend,  who  had  strong  claims  upon  his  good  offices. 
I  am  told  that  when  Wilkie  was  engaged  in  taking 
his  likeness,  he  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  sit,  and  that  the  carriage  which  the  artist' 
regularly  sent  for  the  distinguished  original,  fre- 
quently returned  empty.  And  when  Du  Val  the 
portrait-painter,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  complete 
his  likeness  for  a  Manchester  friend,  O'Connell, 
who  detested  the  idea  of  giving  formal  sittings, 
postponed  Du  Val  from  day  to  day,  until  the  artist, 
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in  despair,  at  last  spoke  of  returning  to  Manchester 
with  Hs  work  unfinished.  He  was  then  told  that  if 
he  came  in  the  mornings  while  O'Connell  was  at 
breakfast,  he  might  possibly  collect  some  traits  for 
the  completion  of  his  picture.  He  accordingly 
came,  and  carried  off  on  scraps  of  paper  the  minutias 
of  expression  and  feature,  which  he  transferred  as 
well  as  he  could  to  the  canvass.  At  length  Mr, 
O'Connell  gave  him  one  or  two  good  sittings  at  his 
studio,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  a  successful 
likeness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Dame  McCarthy  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth—Old  Irish  Castles 
and  Graveyards — The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters— Re- 
pudiation of  Holy  Water— O'Connell's  Illness  in  1798— Ar- 
thur O'Connor — ^Who  was  the  Greatest  Irishman?— Inter- 
Tiew  with  Owen,  the  Socialist. 

Speaking  of  some  imposing  cavalcade  that  had 
escorted  one  of  his  political  progresses,  he  said, 

"Thgse  things  are  all  comparative.  When  a 
lady  of  the  McCarthy  family  was  sitting  in  her 
hotel  at  Paris,  working  embroidery,  she  heard 
shouts  of  triumph  in  the  streets  for  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's grand  entry  after  his  successes  in  Flanders* 
But  the  lady  stirred  not  jQrom  her  task. 

"  '  What !'  said  her  companion,  *  will  you  not 
come  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  king's  triumph- 
ant entry?' 

"  *  No,'  replied  the  lady;  *  I  have  seen  McCarthy 
More's  triumphant  entry  into  Blarney,  and  what 
can  Paris  fiimish  to  excel  that  ?'  " 
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The  mention  of  McCarthy  More  led  him  to  talk 
of  ancient  times,  ancient  chiefs,  and  of  the  Desmond 
Castles  in  Kerry.  **  What  an  undigested  mass  of 
buildings  are  the  relics  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's 
court  at  Castle  Island !  And  how  much  the  differ- 
ence between  our  habits  and  those  of  our  forefathers 
is  marked  by  the  architecture  of  their  dwellings  and 
of  ours.  The  old  castles,  or  rather  the  old  towers, 
of  Ireland^  were  manifestly  constructed  for  inhabit- 
ants who  only  stayed  within  when  the  severity  of 
the  weather  would  not  allow  them  to  go  out.  There 
seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  provision  in  the 
greater  number  of  them  for  internal  comfort.  And 
what  a  state  of  social  insecurity  they  indicate! 
Small  loop-holes  for  defence;  low,  small  entrance 
doors  for  the  same  purpose ;  evidently,  it  was  a  more 
important  object  to  keep  out  the  enemy,  than  to 
ventilate  the  house." 

Speaking  of  the  elder  days  of  Ireland,  he  said, 
**  I  never  can  pass  the  old  burial-grounds  of  Kil- 
peacon  and  Killogroin,  among  the  hills,*  without 
thinking  how  strange  it  is  that  they  should  be 
totally  deserted  by  the  present  generation.  Nobody 
ever  is  buried  in  either  of  them  now,  and  they  have 
been  disused  so  long  ago,  that  not  even  a  tradition 
exists  among  the  peasantry  of  the  time  when,  or 
*  I  beUeye  between  Cahirsiyeen  and  Danymore. 
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die  cause  wheielbire,  interments  were  discontinued 
in  them." 

He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  **  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters."  **  They  are  little  more  than  a  bare 
record  of  Action  or  clan  fights.  ^  On  such  a  day 
the  chief  of  such  a  place  burned  the  castle  of  the 
chief  of  8o-andH9of  there's  a  tiresome  sameness  of 
this  sort  of  uninteresting  narrative." 

The  *' Annals"  fare,  iadeed,  a  bald  record  ot 
facts.  But  the  same  objection  would  equally  apply 
to  the  early  history  of  every  country. 

CPConnell  constantly  reverted  to  his  juvenile  re- 
collections of  Darrynane.  I  cannot  tell  what  led 
to  the  following  anecdote,  nor,  indeed,  to  half  the 
anecdotes  he  incessantly  "welled  forth"  in  ex- 
haustless  profusion. 

"  There  were,"  said  he,  "  two  Protestant  gentie- 
men  on  a  visit  with  my  uncle  during  one  of  my 
Bojoums  at  Darrynane.  On  Sunday,  as  there  was 
no  Protestant  place  of  worship  near,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  going  to  mass,  or  doing 
without  public  worship.  They  chose  to  go  to  mass; 
and  on  entering  the  chapel  they  fastidiously  kept 
clear  of  the  holy  water  which  the  clerk  was  sprink- 
ling copiously  on  all  sides.  The  clerk  observed 
this,  and  feeling  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  the  holy 
water  compromised  by  tiieir  Protestant  squeamish- 
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ness,  lie  quietly  watched  them  after  service,  and 
planting  himself  behind  the  sanctuary-door  through 
which  they  had  to  pass,  he  suddenly  slashed  the 
entire  contents  of  his  full-charged  brush  into  their 
feces  I  I  thought  I  should  have  been  choked  with 
laughing.  You  can't  conceive  any  thing  more  ludicrous 
than  the  discomfited  look  the  fellows  had!"  And 
his  fancy  was  so  tickled  with  the  recollectipn,  that 
he  chuckled  heartily  over  it. 

He  spoke  of  his  illness — a  severe  tjrphus  fever- — 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  at  Darrynane 
in  1798. 

"  It  was  occasioned,"  said  he,  "  by  sleeping  in  wet 
clothes.  I  had  dried  them  upon  me  at  a  peasant's 
fire,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  after  which 
I  fell  asleep.  The  next  day  I  hunted,  was  soon 
weary,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  ditch  under  sunshine.  I 
became  much  worse  ;  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  great  dis- 
comfort, wandering  about  and  unable  to  eat.  At 
last  when  I  could  no  longer  battle  it  out,  I  gave  up 
and  went  to  bed.  Old  Doctor  Moriarty  was  sent  for 
He  pronounced  me  in  a  high  fever.  I  was  in  such 
pain  that  I  wished  to  die.  In  my  ravings  I  fancied 
that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and  that  the 
branches  were  on  fire  around  me.  I  felt  my  back- 
bone stiffening  for  death,  and  I  positively  declare 
that  I  think  what  saved  me  was  the  effort  I  made  to 
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lise  up,  and  show  my  father,  who  was  at  my  bedside, 

that  I  knew  i  m.    I  verily  believe  that  effort  of 

nature  averted  death.     During  my  illness  I  used  to 

quote  from  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  these  Unes  : 

'  Unknown  I  die ;  no  tongue  shall  speak  of  me ; 
Soine  noUe  spirits,  judging  by  themselres. 
May  yet  conjecture  what  I  might  have  proved ; 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  fame.' 

I  used  to  quote  those  lines  under  the  full  belief  that 
my  illness  would  end  fatally.     Indeed,  long  before 
that  period — when  I  was  seven  years  old — yes,  in- 
deed, as  long  as  ever  I  can  recollect,  I  always  felt  a 
presentiment  that  I  should  write  my  name  on  the 
page  of  history.     I  hated  Saxon  domination.    I  de- 
tested the  tyrants  of  Ireland.     During  the  latter  part 
of  my  illnesSj'Doctor  Moriarty  told  me  that  Buona- 
parte had  got  his  whole  army  to  Alexandria,  across 
the  desert.     *  That  is  impossible,*  said  I,  '  he  cannot 
have  done  so;  they  would  have  starved.'    *  Oh,  no,' 
replied  the  doctor,  '  they  had  a  quaiitity  of  portable 
soup  with  them,  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  army  for 
four,  days.'  *Ay,' rejoined  I;  *but  had  they  portable 
water?    For  their  portable  soup  would  have  been 
but  of  little  use  if  they  had  not  water  to  dissolve  it 
in.^    My  &ther  looked  at  the  attendants  with  an  air 
of  hope.     Doctor  Moriarty  said  to  my  mother,  *  His 
intellect,  at  any  rate,  is  untouched.'    I  remember  the 
doctor's  mentioning  the  rumouiT  of  an  engagement 
roL.  I.  E 
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between  the  insurgents  and  the  royalists  at  Ballina- 
muck^  but  the  result  liad  not  then  transpired." 

I  asked  Q'^Connell  whether  he  admired  and  sym- 
pathised with  Arthur  O'Connor? 

**  More  no  than  yes,"  was  his  answer.  "  I  had, 
•  indeed,  admired  him  until  Ciuran  disclosed  to  me 
that  he  had  a  plan  for  an  agrarian  law,  dividing  the 
land  in  equal  portion^  among  all  the  inhabitants. 
That  I  saw  at  once  involved  consequences  so  anti- 
social, that  it  greatly  cooled  my  admiration  of 
him;' 

Except  from  O'Connell  I  never  heard  of  Arthur 
O'Connor's  plan  for  the  division  of  land.  But  if  he 
meant  only  such  a  plan  as  the  small  allotment  sys- 
tem, which  Feargus  O'Connor  is  at  present  working 
in  England,  his  scheme  cannot  have  involved  anti- 
social results.  The  small  allotments  have  been  for 
many  years  a  favourite  project  of  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor's. Perhaps  he  derived  the  idea  from  his  uncle* 
He  detailed  it  to  me  at  Kilcascan  so  long  ago  as 
1830 ;  and  it  seems  calculated  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  humbler  classes,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  interests  or  rights  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

O'Connell  continued:  "I  travelled  with  Curran 
in  the  Cork  mail  We  were  eight  and  forty  hours 
coming  to  Dublin  in  those  days.  We  had  six  in- 
sides  and  unlimited  outsides.    The  passengers  got 
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oat  and  walked  two  or  three  xnileB  on  the  nsing 
ground"  (I  think  he  said  Cladieen)  *^  on  this  aide  of 
QcNDmel;  and  it  was  on  that  walk  that  Curran 
mentioiied  to  me  Arthur  O'Connor's  agrarian 
adieme.^' 

^  the  course  of  the  oonyersation  I  asked  him 
wlio^  in  hisopiniony  was  onr  greatest  man  ? 

** Next  to  myulfy'  he  answered,  ** I  think  old 
Harry  Ghrattan  was.  But  he  was  decidedly -wrong 
kn  his  controversy  with  Flood  about  the  simple  re- 
peid.") 

CKConnell  described  a  curious  interview  that 
had  taken  place  betwe^i  him  and  Owen,  the 
Socialist.  "  The  feUow  called  upon  me,"  said  he, 
"  and*told  me  he  had  come  for  my  co-operation  in 
a  work  of  universal  benevolence.  I  replied  that  I 
should  always  be  happy  to  aid  such  a  work.  '  I 
expected  no  le«  from  your  character,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,'  said  Owen.  *  Would  not  you  wish — ^I  am  sure 
you  would — ^to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  whole 
human  race?'  *  Certainly,  Mr.  Owen,'  replied  I. 
*  Would  not  you  wish  to  see  a  good  hat  on  every 
body  ?'  '  Undoubtedly.'  *  And  good  shoes  V  <  Oh, 
certainly/  *And  good  trowsers?'  'Unquestion- 
ably.' *  And  would  not  you  desire  to  see  the  whole 
femily  of  man  well  housed  and  fed?'  *Doubtiess. 
But  Mr.  Owen,  as  my  time  is  much  taken  up,  may 
e2 
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I  beg  that  you  will  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  how 
all  these  desirable  objects  are,  in  your  opinion,  to  be 
worked  out  ?'  *  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  0*Connell,' 
said  Owen,  '  we  must  educate  anew  the  population 
of  these  kingdoms,  and  entirely  remove  the  crust  of 
superstitious  error  from  their  minds.  In  fact,  the 
whole  thing,  called  Revealed  Religion^  must  be  got 
rid  of.'  I  thought  my  worthy  visitor  was  going  a 
little  too  far.  I  rose  and  bowed  him  out.  '  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning,  Mr.  Owen,'  said  I,  'it* 
would  be  useless  to  prolong  our  interview.  I  see  at 
once  that  you  and  I  cannot  co-operate  in  any  work 
or  under  any  circumstances.' " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LegialatiTe  Biota— The  **CoIlectiTe  Wiadom**  in  a  State  of 
Ezcitement— Peel's  Opinion  of  O'Connell  as  a  Debater. 

In  order  to  appremte  O'Connell's  success  in  the 
Fjngliflh  Parliaanenti  we  should  consider  the  species 
of  hostHity  he  was  constantly  obliged  to  encounter. 
Envenomed  personal  hatred  was  the  manifest  source 
of  much  of  the  opposition  directed  against  him. 
In  1839,  he  stated,  what  every  body  knew,  namely, 
that  certain  election  committees  were  partial  and 
dishonest.  Thereupon  Lord  Maidstone  moved* 
"  That  Mr.  O'Connell  should  be  reprimanded." 
The  motion  was  carried;  and  the  reprimand  ac- 
cordingly was  pronounced  from  the  chair,  and  was 
laughed  at  by  all  rational  men,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fentastic  folly  into  which  a  strong  feeling  of  per- 
sonal spite  could  betray  a  parliamentary  majority. 
In  fact,  the  "  reprimand"  afforded  a  species  of 
triumph  to  tiie  intended  victim,  by  giving  him  a 
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fresh  opportunity  of  reiterating  all  his  cnarges,  with- 
out one  word  of  retractation  or  apology. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  legislative  riot 
upon  record,  was  that  which  occurred  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Stanley's  bill  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  Irish  popular  franchise.  Whenever  a  dis- 
turbance ruffles  the  surface  of  an  Irish  Repeal,  or 
other  pubUc  meeting  (and  such  an  occurrence  is 
imusual),  the  sages  of  the  English  press  pounce 
with  avidity  on  the  event  as  a  proof  of  our  unfit- 
ness for  self-government.  Perhaps,  in  their  estima* 
tion,  the  remarkable  parliamentary  deineU  alluded 
to  illustrates  the  capacity  of  English  gentlemen  to 
legislate  for  Ireland. 

O'Connell  had  committ^  the  offejnce  of  calling 
Lord  Stanley's  bill  "  a  bill  to  trample  on  the  rights 
of  Ireland."  For  this  offence  he  was  furiously 
assailed  with  a  storm  of  shouting,  yelling,  hooting, 
and  whistling.  He  applied  the  term  **  beastly  bet 
lowing"  to  the  hurricane  of  discordant  noises  made 
by  the  Collective  Wisdom.  The  Collective  Wis- 
dom was  highly  displeased  at  this  imcourteous 
designation  of  its  utterances;  and  a  scene  of  tumul- 
tuous wrangling  ensued,  during  a  great  part  of 
which  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  distinguish  an 
articulate  sentence.  Lord  Maidstone  and  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  were  particularly  prominent  in  this 
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Toffianly  attack  upon   CVConnelli  who,  however, 
cGntrived  in  the  end  to  have  the  best  of  the 

What  a  picture  of  legislative  wisdom  is  afibrded 
by  this  cations  scene !  It  suggests  humiliating  ideas 
of  our  boasted  human  intellect,  that  an  assemblage 
to  whom  is  committed  a  trust  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  should  thus  degrade  itself  by  vulgar 
brawls ;  which,  as  one  of  the  members  observed,  are 
onlyiSt  for  the  meridian  of  the  ale-house.  Whenever 
the  passions  of  foolish  and  intemperate  partisans  thus 
d^raded  parliamentary  debate,  O'Connell  was  al- 
ways ready  to  administer  a  spirited  rebuke.  The 
pigmy  host  of  Maidstones,  Cannings,  Tennents,  tt 
id  genus  omne^  shrank  into  insignificance  before 
him — an  insignificance  which  was  only  rendered  the 
more  manifest  by  the  boisterous  efibrts  of  the  noisy 
crew  to  overwhelm  him  with  factious  clamour. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  O'Connell's  parliamentttry  abilities. 
While  the  Beform  Bill  was  under  discussion,  the 
q)eeches  of  its  fidends  and  foes  were  one  day  can 
vassed  at  Lady  Beauchamp's.  On  O'ConneU's  name 
being  mentioned,  some  critic  &stidiously  said, ''  Oh, 
a  broguing  Irish  fellow !  who  would  listen  to  him  f 
I  always  walk  out  of  the  House  when  he  opens  his 
lips !"    '*  Gome,  Peel,"  said  old  Lord  Westmoreland, 
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"  let  me  hear  your  opinion."  "  My  opinion  candidly 
is,"  replied  Sir  Robert, "  that  if  I  wanted  an  efficient 
and  eloquent  advocate,  I  would  readily  give  up  all 
the  other  orators  of  whom  we  have  been  talking, 
provided  I  had  with  me  this  same  *  broguing  Irish 
fellow.'"  . 

(  O'ConneU's  eloquence,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, was  principally  characterised  by  a  robust 
strength  that  harmonised  well  with  the  athletic 
personal  appearance  of  the  orator.  He  seldom 
sought  ornament,  and  when  he  did  he  was  not 
always  successful.  Sheil  is  said  to  have  remarked 
of  him,  "That  he  flung  a  brood  of  sturdy  ideas 
upon  the  world,  without  a  rag  to  cover  them."  But 
on  many  occasions  the  fire  of  his  thoughts  found 
vent  in  extremely  felicitous  language.  He  excelled 
in  clear  and  forcible  argument,  in  ready  and  dex- 
terous reply,  and  in  bold  and  defiant  denunciations 
of  tyranny.  His  invective  was  frequently  power- 
ful: it  sometimes,  however,  degenerated  into  com- 
mon-place personal  abuse.  Like  his  great  country- 
man, Curran,  he  was  unequal.  He  could  soar  to 
the  loftiest  heights  of  parliamentary  debate,  or  talk 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  democratic  au- 
dience.) 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

O'Coimdl's  Frepossession  in  Favour  of  National  Distinctness— 
His  Opinion  of  Lord  Anglesey— Lord  Anglesey's  Opinion  of 
him— The  Bepeal  Association  instituted— O'Connell  on  the 
famons  Dispute  between  Grattan  and  Flood— Machinery  of 
the  Association — O'Connell  in  Committee — ^Purcell  0*Gonnan 
a  Musician  I—Liddents  Hlustrati ye  of  0*Connell's  Popularity 
— O'Connell's  Opinion  of  Feargus  O'Connor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  O'Connell's  mind  was 
intently  occupied  upon  the  projected  renewal  of  the 
Repeal  Agitation.  Day  after  day  he  discussed  it 
with  his  private  friends  ;  and  the  institution  of  a 
confederacy  for  Repealing  the  Union  was  only  post- 
poned imtil  a  moment  should  arrive  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious to  such  an  experiment. 

Whatever  imguarded  expressions  may  have  escaped 
O'Connell,  when  battling  with  hostile  Tories  or 
treacherous  Whigs,  for  the  minor  measures  which 
then  were  termed  "  Justice  to  Ireland,"  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  his  prepossessions  were  entirely 
in  favour  of  national  distinctness;  not  only  for  Ire- 
land, but  for  every  country  on  which  God  had  con- 
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ferred  the  great  features  of  a  nation.  This  bias  of 
his  mind  appeared  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
importance.  When  asked  by  a  friend  to  frank  a 
letter  to  "  Aberdeen,  Nirrth  Britain^^  he  growl- 
ingly  answered, "  1*11  frank  it  to  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
Hie  country  has  an  ancient  and  honourable  name  of 
its  own,  and  well  call  it  by  its  own  name  and  not  by 
any  nicknames." 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion, his  old  fellow-labourer  in  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation struggle,  Purcell  O'Gorman  visited  him  at 
Merrion  Square;  and  after  they  had  talked  of  the 
effort  to  get  '^  Justice  to  Ireland  in  a  British  Parlia- 
ment" (respecting  the  ultimate  fate  of  which  effort, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  they  held  opposite  views), 
O'Connell  said — "  My  next  move  now,  will  be  the 
revival  of  the  Repeal  Agitation." 

O'Gorman'B  reply  contained  some  allusion  to  our 
ci-devant  viceroy,  Lord  Anglesey. 

«  Poor  Anglesey !"  exclaimed  O'ConnelL  "  The 
unfortunate  man  was  not  wicked,  but  misguided." 

**  That  is  exactly  what  he  says  of  yoM,"  returned 
O'Gorman.  **  One  day  I  visited  him  he  said  to  me, 
^  That  imfortunate  O'Connell  means  well,  but  he  is 
misguided.' " 

O^Oonnell  laughed  heartily.  "Certainly,"  said 
he,  "  Lord  Anglesey  was  wonderfully  weak  and  un- 
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« 

mfoimecL  Only  conceiye  his  gravely  aBBoring  the 
British  Grovemment  that  I  had  little  or  no  influence 
in  Ireland !" 

When  he  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  raise 
the  Sepeal  cry  once  more,  he  sent  for  his  friend  Mr* 
Bay,  of  the  Com  Exchange,  to  communicate  his 
purpose  to  him. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Bay,*'  said  he,  **  to  tell  you  I 
have  done  experimenting  on  the  British  Parliament 
I  shall  now  go  for  the  BepeaL*' 

"  I  am  right  glad  of  it,**  was  Bay's  hearty  answer. 
"  There  is  nothing  else  for  Ireland." 

"  How  do  you  think  the  people  will  receive  the 
Bepeal  Agitation?" 

"  With  the  utmost  alacrity,"  said  Bay ;  "  they 
are  eager  for  it.  They  know  that  it  is  the  only  hope 
they  have." 

He  still  postponed  the  renewal  of  the  Bepeal 
'  Agitation  until  the  Easter  recess  of  1840.  He  had, 
indeed,  published  two  or  three  letters  advocating  the 
Repeal;  but  he  did  not  establish  his  new  Association 
until  Lord  Stanley  had  outraged  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, by  bringing  into  Parliament  his  Bill  to  dimi- 
nish still  fiirther  their  abeady  too  restricted  elective 
franchise. 

I  On  the' 15th  of  April,  1840,  O'Connell  said  to 
me,  '*  Daunt,  will  you  come  to  the  Com  Exchange  ? 
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• 

I  am  going  there  to  work  in  good  earnest  for  the 
Repeal."  I  readily  accompanied  him^  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  fifteen  member^  of  the 
Repeal  Association  enrolled  on  the  first  day  of  its 
existence.  The  chair  was  taken  by  John  O'Neill,  a 
venerable  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Dublin,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  Volunteers  of  1782.  O'Connell's 
speech  was  admirable.  It  was  logical,  spirited,  and 
eloqiient.  When  we  were  returning  firom  the  meet- 
ing I  expressed  my  opinion  of  it. 

^  Yes/'  said  he,  '*  I  felt  that  the  occasion  re- 
quired a  great  effort,  and  I  made  the  effort.  This 
day  will  hereafter  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Jreland."> 

I  remarked  on  the  scanty  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  whose  paucity  of  numbers  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  crowds  that  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards filled  the  room  to  overflowing.  He  was 
incapable  of  being  depressed  by  the  sight  of  empty  • 
benches. 

"  Eooh!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  began  the  Catholic 
Association  with  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  numbers. 
The  scanty  attendance  of  this  day  matters  nothing. 
The  people  remained  away  because  they  have  not 
yet  found  out  that  I  am  in  earnest;  they  think  I'll 
drop  this  agitation  yet.  But  the  Repeal  spirit  is 
alive  and  vigorous  among  them. .  You'll  see  how 
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they  will  crowd  in  to  us  as  soon  as  they  find  out  I  am 
seriously  detennined  to  go  on  with  it" 

I  said,  **  Thank  God,  I  was  a  Repealer  from  ten 
years  old." 

"  Thank  Gk)d,"  replied  O'Connell,  "  I  opposed 
the  Union  oft  initio,  and  the  grounds  on  which  I  did 
so  are  singularly  coincident  with  my  whole  public 
life." 

Speaking  of  the  discussion  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  O'Con- 
nell  complained  that  the  question  had  been  injured 
by  the  hot-headed  men  who  had  prematurely  forced 
it  into  the  House.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  '*  one 
solitary  good  has  resulted  from  the  discussion.  It 
forced  from  the  Imperial  Legislature  a  pledge  to  do 
full  justice  to  Ireland — a  pledge  they  have  shame* 
fully  violated — and  this  legislative  violation  of  a 
solemn  pledge  immeasurably  adds  to  the  force  and 
weight  of  our  arguments  for  the  Repeal." 

I  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
invariably  expressed  his  conviction  that  Flood  was 
right,  and  Grrattan  wrong,  in  their  celebrated  con- 
troversy ip  1782  on  the  "  Simple  Repeal"  of  the 
Act  6  Geo.  I.,  whereby  laws  enacted  for  Ireland 
by  the  British  Legislature,  were  declared  to  be 
binding  on  this  country.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
lemind  some  of  my  readers,  that  Grattan  main- 
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tained  that  the  simple  repeal  of  the  BiitiBh  statute 
in  question  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure  to  Ireland 
her  constitutional  independence;  while  Flood,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  Britbh  Parlia- 
men£  should  not  only  repeal  the  declaratory  Act 
of  Geo.  I^  but  also  expressly  renounce  and  dis' 
claim  the  usurped  power  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 

*af  Flood  had  succeeded,"  said  O'Connell,  "it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Union  could  never 
have  been  passed.  If  the  Irish  popular  party  in 
1800  'had  possessed  the-  strong  grounds  of  an  ex- 
press renunciation  by  the  British  Legislature  of  all 
right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  make  a  triumphant  stand  against  all  the 
arts  of  corruption  and  all  the  sanguinary  tjrranny 
of  the  Union-Government.'* 

When  O'Connell  spoke  thus,  he  forgot  that 
the  renimciatory  act  for  which  Flood  contended, 
was  actually  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
in  1783. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  a  thousand  renunciatory 
acts,  or  legislative  declarations  of  principle,  could 
not  have  saved  Ireland  from  the  Union  in  1800. 
The  Union  was  carried  with  a  scornful  disregard 
of  principle.  Its  abettors  cared  nothing  for  prin- 
ciple. Their  engines  were  bribes,  and  military 
terror.    By  the  application  of  bribeiy  to  persons 
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interested  in  boiongVproperfy,  and  of  nulitaij 
violence  to  the  people  at  large,  they  succeeded 
in  their  crinunal  object.  Men  who  traflicked  in 
ooiraption,  or  who  were  the  agents  of  teiror,  were 
not  likely  to  pause  in  their  caieer  out  of  deference 
to  arguments,  or  principles,  or  r^aunciatoiy  acts.  I 
see  not  how  the  Union  could  have  been  averted 
at  that  fatal  period,  unless  bj  such  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as  would  have  eaor 
abled  the  people  to  send  honest  men  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  place  of  the  worthless  nominees 
of  borough-patrons.  But  with  the  unreformed 
Parliament  we  had,  the  fall  of  the  nation  was 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Ray  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  the  new 
Association.  O'Connell  was  much  attached  to 
that  gend^nan.  *'  Ray,''  said  he  to  me,  '^  is  in- 
valuable as  a  man  of  business.  There  is  no  non- 
sense, no  Aistian  about  him.  He  always  comes 
straight  to  the  point.  He  is 'the  best  .and  most  satis- 
&ctory  man  of  busmess  I  ever  met,  and  has  amassed 
a  vast  deal  of  statistical  knowledge.  And  better 
than  all,  he  is  a  sincere  and  excellent  Christian." 

None,  I  bdieve,  who  know  Mr.  Ray,  will  dissent 
from  O'ConneU's  estimate  of  his  merits. 

We  look  back  even  now  with  a  feeling  of  his- 
toric interest    on  the  machinery  of  the  Repeal 
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Association  as  devised  and  set  Working  by  its 
founder.  Necessarily  small  in  its  commencement, 
its  ramifications  Extended  before  long  into  every 
parish  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  also  into  numerous 
districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  The 
executive  Coimcil  of  the  Association  were  its 
several  committees,  upon  whom  it  will  be  readily 
believed  that  a  large  amount  of  labour  devolved. 
The  Committees  sat  three  or  .four  days  in  the 
week;  sometimes  every  day..  Here  the  business 
of  the  entire  confederacy  was  discussed  and  its  ma- 
chinery regulated.  There  was  something  impressive 
in  the  scene  presented  by  the  committee-room,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  The  stranger  who  visited  it  saw  a 
long  low  apartment,  rather  narrow  for  its  length ; 
of  which  the  centre  was  occupied,  from  end  to  end, 
by  a  table  and  benches.  By  the  light  of  tiiree  or 
four  gas-burners,  he  discerned  a  numerous  assem- 
blage who  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  long 
central  table,  earnestly  discussing  the  various  mat- 
ters submitted  for  their  consideration.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment  might  be  seen  a  man  of  massive 
figure,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  a  dark 
fur  tippet.  He  is  evidentiy  "wideawake"  to  all 
that  passes.  Observe  how  his  keen  blue  eye 
brightens  up  at  any  promising  proposition,  or  at 
any  indication  of  increasing  strength — ^how  im* 
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patiently  he  psliaw?  away  any  beiise  intruded  on 
the  Repeal  Coundls.  Difficult  questions  are  sub- 
mitted for  his  guidance ;  disputes  in  remote  locali- 
ties are  referred  to  his  adjudication ;  reports  are 
confided  to  his  care  to  be  drawn  up.  He  glides 
through  all  these  duties  with  an  ease  that  seems  ab- 
solutely magical.  He  originates  rules  and  regu- 
lations. He  creates  a  working  staff  throughout  the 
country ;  he  renders  the  movement  systematic.  He 
cautiously  guards  it  from  in&inging  in  the  smallest 
particular  upon  the  law.  No  man  is  jealous  of  him, 
for  his  intellectual  supremacy  places  him  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  competition.  And  as  he  dis- 
charges his  multifiuious  task,  the  hilarity  of  his 
dispodtion  occasionally  breaks  out  in  some  quaint 
jest  or  playfid  anecdote. 

Such  was  O'Connell  in  the  committee-room  of 
the  Repeal  Association. 

One  day  he  amused  the  Committee  with  the  fol- 
lowing bar-mess  story — ^how  introduced  I  do  not 
pretend  to  recollect.  Some  waggish  barrister  having 
accused  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gorman  of  being  a  mu- 
acian,  the  charge  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  accused 
person. 

"  A  jury,"  said  O'Connell,  "  was  thereupon  im- 
pamielled  to  try  the  defendant,  who  persisted  in  plead- 
ing 'Notguilty*  to  the  indictment  for  melodiousprac- 
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tices.  The  jury  consisted  of  Con  Lyne,  under  twelve 
different  aliases — Buch  as  '  Con  of  the  Seven  Bot- 
tles'—*Con  of  the  Seven  Throttles' —  « Crim- 
Oon' — and  so  forth.  The  prosecutor  then  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  the  defendant: — '  By  virtue 
of  your  oath,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  did  you  never  play 
on  any  musical  instrument? — 'Never,  on  my 
honour!*  replied  PurcelL  —  *  Come,  ar,  recollect 
yourself.  By  virtue  of  your  oath,  did  you  never 
play  second  fiddle  to  0*Connell?' — ^The  fact  was 
too  notorious  to  admit  of  any  defence,  and  the 
unafdmous  jury  accordingly  retiuned  a  verdict  of 
guilty." 

Bay  was  the  ordinary  mouth-piece  of  all  matters 
submitted  to  O'Connell  in  committee  for  his  deci- 
sion or  his  advice. — "  Here's  an  implication.  Li- 
berator, from  Mr.  ♦♦♦*♦,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, for  pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  go  on  a 
Repeal  mission." — ^**Does  afiiy  body  here  support  that 
application.  Bay?  I  will  oppose  it,  because  I  saw 
the  reverend  gentleman  as  drunk  as  Bacdius  at  the 

dinner  at  •" — "  But  he  is  quite  reformed. 

Liberator,  and  has  taken  the  pledge." — ^*'  No  matter 
— after  such  a  public  expose  of  himself,  we  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  case  is  the  worse 
for  his  being  a  clergyman."— "  Veiy  wdl,  sir. — 
Here's  aletter  from  the  Ballinakill  Bepealers,  wanting 
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Mr.  Daunt  to  go  down  to  address  a  meeting  there." 
'^  Pm  glad  of  it ;  I  suppose  Daunt  will  Have  no 
objection."— "Not  the  least,"  said  L  — "And 
bere's  a  letter  firom  the  people  of  Kells,  wanting 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  to  attend  their  meeting  next 
week." — "My  son  John  wiU  go — won't  you, 
John?"— "Yes,  father."— " Then  write  and  tell 
'em  so." — "Counsellor  Clements,"  resumed  Ray, 
^^ has  made  an  objection  to  the  words  ^We  pledge 
ourselves,'  in  the  Irish  manufacture  declaration; 
he's  a&aid  of  their  being  ill^aL^ — "  Then  alter  the 
passage  thus:  '  We  pledge  oursdv^  as  indimduahi? 
— ^if  there  be  any  difficulty,  that  wiU  obviate  it— 
What's  that  large  document  before  you?' — "  That, 

sir^  is  a  report  sent  up  by  Mr. ;  it  came  by 

this  day's  post.  He  wishes  us  to  print  it." — "  Umph  I 
Let  us  see  what  sort  of  affidr  it  is." — Ray  then  un- 
folds and  peruses  the  report.  When  he  has  done 
O'Coijnell  exclaims,  "  What  a  waste  of  industry  I 
There  is  absdutely  nothing  in  that  voluminous 
paper  that  it  would  be  of  the  smallest  utility  to  lay 
before  the  public."—"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  the  last 
two  pages  contain  a  few  good  £acts." — "  Then  print 
the  last  two  pages  and  throw  away  the  rest"— - 
Some  r^nark  being  made  on  the  mortification  of  a 
disappointed  author,  (yConnell  half  mutters  the 
quizzical  compliment  paid  to  a  pamphleteer  by  a 
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waggish  friend — "  '  I  saw  an  excellent  thing  in 
your  pamphlet.'  *  What  was  it?'  cries  the  author. 
*  A  penny  bun^^  says  his  friend.'* — O'Connell  would 
then  apply  himself  to  the  dictation  of  a  report,  or 
of  answers  to  letters  of  importance^  until  half-past 
four  or  five  o'clock ;  the  hour  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee usually  broke  up,* 

O^Oonnell's  popularity  continued  for  a  greater 
number  of  years,  and  with  fewer  interruptions  from 
the  fickleness  of  his  adherents,  than  that  of  any 
other  political  leader  on  record.  The  unexampled 
mode  in  which  he  swayed  the  public  mind  in  Ire- 
land has  excited  the  astonishment  of  those  who  did 
not,  or  who  would  not,  see  that  even  his  mighty, 
abilities  would  have  failed  to  achieve  his  unparal- 
leled position,  if  it  were  not  for  the  national 
grievances  that  armed  him  with  more  than  half  his 
power. 

I  have  sometimes  been  amused  at  the  whimsical 
mode  in  which  the  popular  devotion  to  him  mani- 
fested itself.  He  lived  in  the  hearts  of  old  and 
young.  The  very  intensity  of  their  attachment 
occasionally  assumed  fantastic  forms.     Travelling 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  trivial  incidents  which  I 
hare  here  thrown  together  from  fnemory,  all  occurred  at  the 
same  time.  Bat  their  juxtaposition  gives  a  very  fkir  and 
truthful  idea  of  the  lively  manner  in  which  O'Connell  bustled 
through  Committee  business. 
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between  Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  on  one  of  the 
Repeal  exclusions,  the  carriage  stopped  at  some  in-' 
termediate  stage  to  change  horses,  and  amongst  the 
crowd  that  immediately  collected,  a  feeble  old  b^- 
garwoman-with  a  crutch  approached  quite  close  to 
the  carriage  window,  and  begged  O'Connell  might 
shake  hands  with  her.  He  instantly  complied.  The 
eflBwt  of  the  venerable  lady's  delight  was  electric. 
She  actually  tossed  up  her  crutch,  and  cut  a  spirited 
caper  in  the  air,  exclaiming  :  "IVe  touched  his 
honour's  hand — ^I'm  young  again  I" 

Another  instance  of  this  enthusiastic  feeling  was 
afforded  by  two  English  ladies,  at  whose  hospitable 
house  he  passed  some  days.  They  seemed  to  idolise 
their  guest.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary  cares  of 
hospitality,  they  never  retired  to  repose  without 
singing  a  hymn  in  his  praise,  to  the  tune  of  "  God 
save  the  King."  But  the  most  remarkable  specimen 
of  enthusiasm  was  yet  to  come.  One  of  his  kind 
hostesses,  who  had  a  painful  swelled  fiwse,  one  night 
applied  the  Liberator's  gold-laced  travelling  cap  to 
the  suffering  part,  in  order  to  try  what  healing 
virtue  might  reside  in  it !  I  am  unable  to  record 
whether  the  result  of  this  experiment  justified  the 
enthusiastic  faith  of  the  fair  votary. 

I  have  known  two  English  gentlemen  cross  the 
Channel,*  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  so  much  of 
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O'Coimell  as  they  could  upon  the  voyage  between 
Dublin  and  Liverpool. 

Ascending  the  mountain  road*  between  Dublin 
and  Glancullen^  in  company  with  an  English  fiiend^ 
O'Oonnell  was  met  by  a  fimeral.  Thfe  mourners 
eoon  recognised  him,  and  immediately  broke  into 
a  vociferous  hurrah  for  their  political  fiivourit^ 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Sassenach;  who, 
accustomed  to  the  solemn  and  lugubrious  de- 
corum of  English  funerals,  was  not  prepared  for  an 
outburst  of  Celtic  enthusiasm  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. A  remark  being  made  on  the  oddity  of  a 
political  hurrah  at  a  funeral,  it  was  replied  that 
the  corpse  would  have  doubtless  cheered  lustily  too, 
if  he  could. 

One  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
(yOonnell's  fame,  is  the  following  definition,  in 
riugel's  "  German  and  English  Dictionary"  (Leipsic, 
1827):  ■ 

"Agitator,  n.  an  agitator— D.  O'Connell  especially.*' 

In  Scotland  he  found  many  admirers.  Among 
tlie  most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  cdebrated 
Chalmers.  Differing  widely  in  politics  and  in  reli- 
gion from  O'Connell,  Chalmers  yet  cordially  ad- 
mitted his  great  qualities;  observing,  to  a  foreigner, 
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^^  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  mth  the  gallant  and  kindly, 
as  well  as  the  wily  genius  of  Ireland."* 

On  Mr,  Fitzpatiick's  visiting  London,  in  1843, 
one  of  the  habitues  of  the  Stock  Exchange  said  to 
him:  "Your  Daniel O'Connell,  so  fiur  as  the  money 
xnarket  is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  His  movements  have  a  sensible  e£fect 
upon  the  funds." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1840,  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  imprisoned  in  York  Gasde,  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  advocacy  of  Chartism.  In  a  few  days 
after  his  imprisonment,  he  published  a  letter,  in 
which  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  indignities  and 
hardships  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Some  of 
these  were  excessively  severe.  And,  accordingly, 
when  the  case  of  Feargus'  oppression — so  dis- 
graceful to  those  who  injQicted  it— came  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  O'Connell  denounced  the 
severities  injQicted  on  the  prisoner  as  being  highly 
illegal,  and  took  part  with  those  who  sought  their 
mitigation. 

Mr.  O'Connell  often  spoke  of  Feargus  O'Connor's 
abilities  with  considerable  admiration. 

**In  addressing  the  populace,"  said  he,  *'  Feargus 
is  irresistible.  He  has  great  declamatory  powers ; 
but  he  is  wholly  destitute  of  logical  ability.  He 
•  "Hogg's  Weekly  Inrtructor." 
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declaims  admirably;  but  be  would  not  do  for  de- 
bate. He  has  vast  energy  (he  has  taken  that  leaf 
out  of  my  book),  and  energy  always  teUs  well  in  a 
speaker,  especially  a  popular  speaker." 

On  being  asked  whether  Feargus,  or  some  Char- 
tist leader,  named  Taylor,  was  the  abler  man,  he 
said  "  Pshaw  I  don't  compare  them.  Feargus  has 
done  things.  What  has  Taylor  done?"  But  his 
admiration  of  Feargus  did  not  extend  to  his 
writings.  On  taking  up  the  Northern  Star^  he  said 
"  Come,  let  us  see  what  poor  Balderdash  has  got  to 
say  for  himself  this  week.  Upon  my  word,  this 
Northern  Star  is  a  perfectly  unique  aflfair.  Look 
where  you  will — editorial  articles,  correspondence, 
reports  of  speeches — ^it  is  all  praise  of  Feargus  f 
praise  of  Feargus!  praise  of  Feargus!  Well!  the 
notion  of  a  fellow  setting  up  a  newspaper  to  praise 
himself  is  something  new  at  any  rate.  The  paper 
is,  in  this  respect,  quite  a  literary  curiosity !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Speculations  on  War—Waa  O'ConneU  a  Bigot?— Letter  to 
Archbishop  Mac  Hale— 0'Ck>nneIl'8  Beception  of  a  Flro- 
testant  Member  of  his  Family — The  old  Orange'Corporators 
—O'ConneU  and  "Forgery  M'Ghee"— O'CJonnell  and  the 
Quakers. 

Ik  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840,  a  general  war 
seemed  probable.  Utterly  averse  to  the  effiision  of 
human  blood,  O'Connell  earnestly  deprecated  war 
and  its  multitude  of  evils  ;  but  he  firmly  resolved, 
if  it  should  occur,  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  faci- 
lities it  might  ofier  him  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  his  darling  project — ^the  Repeal. 

"  K  France  puts  England  into  difficulty  now,"  he 
said  one  day  after  his  return  to  Dublin,  "  the  first 
hostile  shot  that's  fired  in.  the  Channel,  I'll  have  the 
government  in  my  hand!  But  what  a  wretched 
cause  of  war !  What  is  the  quarrel  all  about?  Just 
to  settle  which  of  two  barbarians  shall  misgovern 
Syria !  And  civilised  nations  go  to  war  about  that  /" 

No  accusation  was  more  firequently  made  against 
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O'Connell,  by  the  unprincipled  party  orators  and 
writers  who  hated  him  because  he  served  his  native 
land^  than  the  charge  of  sanguinary  bigotry.  His 
object  was  uniformly  stated  by  such  persons  to  be 
the  restoration  of  papal  hierarchy  in  the  plenitude  of 
political  power,  and  the  ultimate  extermination  of 
the  Irish  Protestants.  I  recollect  at  this  period,  be- 
ing shown  a  private  letter  addressed  by  O'Connell  to 
Archbishop  Mac  Hale — ^a  confidential  epistle  which 
its  writer  never  meant  for  publication,  and  which  in 
fact,  was  never  published — ^I  remember  perusing  this 
letter,  which  O'Connell  had  written  to  solicit  the 
archbishop's  assistance  in  the  agitation  for  Repeal ; 
and  aanong  the  beneficial  consequences  held  out  by 
the  writer,  as  likely  to  result  from  that  measure,  was 
^*  The  abolition  of  all  sectarian  ascendancy »  There 
would  bcy*  he  predicted,  '*  no  I^otestant  ascendancy 
over  the  CathoUcs,  and  no  Catholic  ascendancy  over 
the  Protestants;  religion  would  be  perfectly  fi^* 
This  glorious  consummation  was  O'Connell's  ardent 
wish ;  to  achieve  it  was  one  of  the  chief  labours  of 
his  life ;  and  die  man  whose  earnest  aspirations  were 
directed  to  this  laudable  end,  was  habitually  tra- 
duced by  the  Tory  party,  as  bdng  quite  prepared 
to  light  again  the  fires  of  Smithfield  on  the  first 
opportunity. 
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O'Connell  was  indeed  no  bigot.  It  was  quite 
trae  that  he  had  a  strong  Catholic  party  feeling, 
which  was  necessarily  generated  by  his  career.  But 
he  disliked  no  fellow  creature  on  account  of  his 
creed.  Men  of  all  political  and  religious  opinions 
were  alike  welcome  to  the  hospitaliiy  of  Darrynane. 
A  bigoted  Catholic  observed  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  any  Protestant  in  Ireland  could  have 
the  plea  of  "  invincible  ignorance."  "  The  fellow 
has  no  right  to  judge  his  neighbour's  conscience^'' 
said  O'Connell  to  me;  ''  he  does  not  know  what 
goes  to  constitute  invincible  igiforance  I" 

When  a  Protestant  lady  became  a  member  of  his 
&mily,  he  thus  addressed  her  on  her  arrival  at  Dar- 
rynane— (I  heard  him  mention  the  .circumstance 
many  years  subsequently) — ^^  You  are,"  said  he,  "  a 
Protestant,  and  here,  at  Darrynane,  the  nearest  place 
of  worship  of  your  own  persuasion  is  at  Sneem,  which 
is  twelve  miles  oK  Now,  I  have  taken  care  that 
you  shall  not  want  the  means  of  worshipping  Ctoi 
in  your  own  way  on  the  Sunday.  You  shall  have 
a  horse  to  ride  to  Sneem  every  Sunday  during  the 
summer,  and  a  fiiesh  horse,  if  requisite,  to  ride  back; 
and  if  the  ride  should  iatigue  you,  your  carriage 
shall  attend  you." 

Her  answer  was,  '^  I  thank  you,  sir;,  but  I  have 
tesolved  to  go  to  mass." 
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"  Going  to  mass  is  nothing,"  rejoined  O'Connell, 
"  unless  you  believe  in  the  dcwjtrines  of  the  Catholic 
church.  And  if  you  do  not,  it  is  much  better  that 
you  should  continue  to  attend  your  own  place  of 
worship;  I  shall  provide  you  with  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation." 

When  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Bill 
seemed  certain  of  success,  four  of  the  Dublin  Alder- 
men, who  I  presume  were  office-bearers  in  the  old 
Corporation,  apphed  for  his  aid  in  procuring  for 
them  compensation.  He  readily  acquiesced,  and 
said  to  one  of  them*  (Sheriff  Hyndman,  I  believe,) 
**I  want  to  work  out  poUtical  changes;  but  I  am 
equally  desirous  to  avoid  inflicting  individual  injury. 
I  war  against  systems,  not  against  men;  and  I  shall 
feel  particularly  happy  if  by  my  exertions  I  can  pro- 
cure for  you  the  compensation  to  which  I  deem  you 
most  justly  entitled." 

The  man  who  could  speak  thus,  may  doubtless 
have  been  an  enthusiastic  partisan,  but  he  could  at 
any  rate  have  been  no  bigot. 

But  when  assailed  by  unprincipled  bigotry,  he  was 
not  always  quite  so  bland. 

There  is,  or  was,  near  Dublih,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man named  M*Ghee,  who  possessed  some  vitupera- 
tive ability,  which  was  combined  with  great  zeal, 
and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  notoriety.    In  1836,  this 
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leveieiid  gentleman  had  produced  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  London  a  document  forged  by  another  clergy- 
man named  Todd,  which  he  passed  off  as  a  genuine 
epistle  from  the  Pope  to  the  Irish  bishops.  This 
exploit  obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Forgery 
M'Ghee.*'  O'Connell,  it  seems,  was  addressed  in  a 
'  letter — probably  a  controversial  one — ^by  this  bizarre 
enthusiast.  An  emissary  from  M'Ghee,  whose  name 
I  think  was  King,  was  deputed  by  the  former  to 
■visit  0*Connell  and  inquire  if  he  meant  to  reply  to 
his  letter.  O'Gonnell  thus  described  his  reception 
of  the  emissary: 

"  When  the  fellow  was  announced,  I  started  up 
from  my  chair  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  '  How 
dare  you,  sir,  insult  me  by  bringing  any  message  to 
my  house  from  that  forgery  vagabond?  I  should  feel 
more  disgraced  by  holding  communication  with  him 
than  with  the  vilest  wretch  that  walks  the  streets. 
Get  agone !  get  agone  Y  " 

The  envoy  made  a  hasty  retreat;  and  O'Gonnell, 
when  subsequently  speaking  of  the  incident,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  What  audacity  these  scoundrels  have  I    What 
impudence  of  Forgery  to  send  his  epistles  and  mes- 
sengers to  meT 
"  What  did  you  do  with  his  letter?'  asked  I. 
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*'  Flung  it  in  the  fire  when  I  saw  the  rascal's 
name  to  it." 

There  was  another  description  of  dissenters  fix)ni 
Catholicity  with  whom  O'Connell  was  on  much 
better  terms  than  with  the  proseljrting  parsons. 
These  were  the  Quakers.  He  imdoubtedly  was  not 
only  attached  to  many  of.  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  he  also  admired  some  of  their  principles.  In 
both  Ireland  and  England  he  was  in  liabits  of  &mi- 
liar  intercourse  with  certain  leading  members  of 
their  sect ;  and  he  referred  with  particular  pleasure 
to  the  compliment  paid  him  by  old  Joseph  Pease, 
who  was  imcle,  I  think,  to  the  Quaker  member  for 
Durham.  That  good  old  man  had  visited  him  often 
in  London,  and  one  day  he  said  at  parting,  ^'  Friend 
O'Connell,  I  have  for  many  years  watched  thine 
actions  closely ;  I  have  kept  mine  eye  upon  thee,  and 
I  have  never  seen  thee  do  aught  that  was  not  honest 
and  useful."  "  Truly,"  said  O'Oonnell,  "  it  was  a 
satis&ction  to  my  mind  to  be  appreciated  by  that 
good  man.  It  is  consoling  that  an  impartial  and 
intelligent  observer  should  do  me  justice.  It  makes 
me  amends,  if  I  needed  any,  for  a  life  of  labour, 
and  for  the  vituperation  of  my  enemies." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Bepeal  A^tstioii-kyOMmdl'fl  agitatiiig  StajBT— Hnntiiig— The 
Value  of  an  Ugly  Nose— A  Eriar's  Address  upon  the  Veto  of 
1813— The  Scotch  Union— Mary  Qneen  of  Scots— Early 
Professional  Sscoess  of  O'Onmdl— Gastlereagfa,  Arthur 
0'Coniior,andCkxnieliusM*Loughlm— Old  Catholic  Hynrns — 
O'Onnell  on  Place-huntiDg — ^Riepeal  Meeting  at  Cork — Old 
Mr.  Jeffireys  of  Harney  Castle— Fox-hunting  v.  Hare-hunting 
—Poor  **  Jack  of  the  Boads**— A  meritorious  Lie— A  Lesson 
in  Cow-stealing — ^An  impromptu  Speech  prepared  beforehand 
— Chief-Bftron  O'Grady. 

In  September,  1840,  I  made  a  short  tour  in  the 
Coimty  (3ork,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  np  the 
spirit  of  Repeal.  There  were  excellent  popular 
meetings  in  the  town  of  Duiimanway,  SHbbereen, 
and  Ifecroom;  and  the  disposition  of  the  people 
may  he  judged  of  from  the  feet,  that  in  the  last- 
named  town  there  was  an  attendance  of  10,000 
of  the  peasantry,  who  mustered  thus  numerously, 
although  remote  from  all  the  machinery  of  me- 
tropolitan agitation.  Hiis  was  at  the  earlier  period 
of  the  renewed  movement,   and  a  gathering  of 
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10,000  was  considered  a  very  imposmg  display. 
We  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  "monster  meetings.'*' 
(  O'Connell's  usual  travelling  companions  during 
the  busiest  period  of  the  agitation,  were  Dr.  Gray^ 
proprietor  of  the  FreemarCs  Jounud;  Richard 
Barrett,  proprietor  of  the  Pilot;  Robert  Dillon 
Browne,  M.  P.  for  Mayo;  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Ray 
(the  Secretary  of  the  Association),  John  O'Oonnell, 
and  Charles  O'Connell,  of  Ennis.  I  often  formed  one 
of  the  travelling  party  until  1843;  but  in  that  year 
so  many  meetings  sprang  up,  which  I  was  deputed  to 
attend  on  the  part  of  the  Association^  that  I  found 
it  nearly  impossible  to  accompany  O'Connell  to  any 
of  the  celebrated  "monster"  assemblages.  For 
instance,  on  the  very  day  of  the  enormous  Tara 
meeting  at  which  1,200,000  were  assembled,  I 
attended  a  meeting  at  Clontibret,  in  the  County 
Monaghan,  at  which  an  experienced  reporter  com- 
puted that  300,000  persons  were  present.  Such  a 
gathering  would  at  anyother  time  have  excited  a 
good  deal  of  public  notice;  but  it  was  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  imprecedented  muster  which 
0*Connell  addressed  on  the  same  day  at  Tara-./ 

O'Connell  gave  me  a  history  of  his  journey  from 
Darrynane  to  Killamey,  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
1840.  He  had  risen  at  six,  and  hunted  across  the 
mountains  from  Darrynane  to  Sneem.    He  detailed 
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-witli  the  greatest  minuteness  the  day's  hunt,  de« 
scribing  each  turn  and  double  of  the  hare.  ^^The 
hounds,"  said  he,  *^were  at  fault  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  hulking  fellow  exclaimed:  *The  good-for- 
nothing  dogs  have  lost  the  scent!'  *You  vaga- 
bond!'  cried  I,  *have  you  got  no  better  business 
than  to  be  abusing  my  dogs  ?'  I  had  scarcely  said 
this,  when  a  dog  recovered  the  scent,  and  was 
joined  by  the  whole  pack  in  full  cry.  The  fellow 
looked  foolish  enough." 

He  narrated  these  little  incidents  with  an  eager- 
ness and  minuteness  that  evinced  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  fiivourite  sport. 

He  was,  as  usual,  full  of  anecdote.  One  of  his 
odd  stories  was  about  a  miss  Hussey,  to  whom 
her  father  bequeathed  150/.  per  annum,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  having  an  ugly  nose. 

"  He  had  made  a  will,"  said  O'Connell,  "  dis- 
posing of  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  public  charities. 
When  he  was  upon  his  death-bed,  his  housekeeper 
asked  him  how  much  he  had  left  jniss  Mary?  He 
replied  that  he  had  left  her  1000Z.,^which  would  do 
for  her  very  well,  if  she  made  off  any  sort  of  a  good 
husband.  *  Heaven  bless  your  honour !'  cried  the 
housekeeper,  *  and  what  decent  man  would  ever  take 
her  with  the  nose  she  has  got?' — *  Why,  that  is  really 
very  true,'   replied  the  dying  father;    *I  never 
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thought  of  her  nose;'  and  he  lost  no  time  in  adding 
a  codicil^  that  gave  miss  Maiy  an  addition  of  150/. 
a  year  as  a  set-off  against  her  ugliness." 

He  gave  a  humorous  sketch  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  countty  fiiar  had,  in  1813,  announced  a 
meeting  on  the  Veto : 

*'  '  Now,  ma  boughaU/  said  the  friar,  *  yoa 
haven't  got  gumption,  and  should  therefore  be 
guided  by  them  that  have.  This  meeting  is  all 
about  the  veto,  d'ye  see.  And  now,  as  none  of  ye 
know  what  the  veto  is,  I'll  just  make  it  all  as  cleax 
as  a  whistle  to  yez.  The  veto,  you  see,  is  a  Latin. 
word,  ma  bomhali^  *and  none  of  yez  undherstands 
Latin.  But  /will  let  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it,  boys,  if  you'll  only  just  listen  to  me  now. 

The  veto  is  a  thing  that ^You  see,  boys,  the  veto 

is  a  thing  that that  the  meeting  on  Monday  is 

to  be  held  about.  (Here  there  were  cheers,  and 
cries  of  ^he$rl  hear!')    The  veto  is  a  thing  that 

^in  short,  boys,  it's  a  thing  that  has  puzzled 

wiser  people  than  any  of  yez !  Li  short,  boys,  as 
none  of  yez  are  able  to  comprehend  the  veto,  I 
needn't  take  up  more  of  your  time  about  it  now; 
but  ril  give  you  this  piece  of  advice,  boys:  just  go 
to  the  meeting,  and  listen  to  Counsellor  O'Gonnell, 
and  just  do  whatever  he  bids  yez,  boys !'  ^ 

We  talked  of  the  points  of  resemblance  between  tite 
political  condition  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Scotland. 
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"  I  do  not  feel  sure,"  said  I,  *<that  the  Union 
did  Scotland  any  good ;  tliat  is,  that  the  Union 
gave  her  any  thing  that  she  might  not  have  got 
without  it'* 

**  It  gaTe  her  free  trade,"  replied  (VConnell. 
'^  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Scotch  conld  not  hare  obtained  free  trade  for  them- 
sdves  without  the  Union,  as  the  Irish  did  in  1779? 
The  American  war,  which  afforded  to  U8  such  a 
&vourable  opportunity,  must  have  afforded  a  like 
opportunity  to  the  Scotch." 

"  Qitere  A  hoer  said  (yConnelL     "  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Union,  which  gave  Engknd  the 
command  of  the  military  force  of  Scotland,  it  is 
possible  that  England  would  neyer  have  dared  to  go 
to  war  with  America  at  all.     However,  I  grant 
you,"  he  added,  "  that  it  is  not  now  in  our  power  to 
Bay  but  that  Scotland  might  have  wprked  out  free 
trade  for  herself;  if  not  on  that  occasion,  at  least  at 
tome  other  &vourabl6  juncture.    But  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Union  conferred  free  trade  on  Scot- 
land, fully  seventy  years  before  the  American  war ; 
so  that  it  afforded  scope  to  Scotsmen  for  commercial 
enterprise  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  earlier 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  it." 

This  was  doubtless  true.    But  it  is  equally  true 
^t  the  crushing  blow  to  national  enterprise,  na- 
g2 
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tional  spirit,  and  national  pride,  inflicted  by  the  de- 
niolition  of  the  Scottish  Legislature,  paralysed  the 
energiesof  the  Scottish  people  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  commercial  privileges  conferred  by  the  Union 
treaty,  were  scarcely  availed  of  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation  for  fully  half  a  century.  During  that  long 
period,  the  unpopularity  that  attached  to  the  Union 
seems  to  have  tainted  the  solitary  benefit  it  contained. 

It  will  also  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  history  of  Scotland  for  the  last  century, 
that  the  Union  in  all. probability  cost  the  empire 
two  disastrous  civil  wars.  It  appears  unquestion- 
able that  of  those  who  took  armd  in  1715  and  1745, 
a  large  -number  were  actuated  more  by  the  desire  of 
regaining  their  parliament  than  restoring  the  Stuarts. 
When  conversing  on  this  subject  with  O'Connell,  I 
once  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  Scotch  of 
the  present  day  did  not  try  to  recover  the  privilege 
of  home  legislation. — "  One  reason  why  they  don't," 
said  he,  "  is  because  the  fellows  have  got  no  Daniel 
O'Connell  among  them.**' 

He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  against  all  the  accusations  levelled  at  her 
character.  His  enthusiasm  for  her  memory  was 
very  great  "  I  saw  her  manuscript,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh ;  I  kissed  the 
writing,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart !" 

Passing  from  Killamey  to  Mill-street,  O'Connell 
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pointed  out  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  farm  of 
Lisnababie.  "  I  may  say  with  honest  pride,*'  said 
lie,  ''  that  I  was  a  good  help  to  keep  that  &rm  in 
the  hands  of  its  rightful  owner,  Lalor  of  Killamey. 
I  was  yet  very  young  at  the  bar,  when  Jerry 
Connor  (the  attorney  concerned  for  Lalor)  gave  me 
two  ten  guinea  fees  in  the  Lisnababie  case.  -  Lalor 
remonstrated  with  Connor,  stating  that  the  latter 
had  no  right  to  pay  so  expensive  a  compliment  out 
of  his  money  to  so  young  a  barrister.  This  was  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  cause,  which  was  tried  in 
Dublin,  before  Sir  Michael  Smith.  But  a  motion 
being  made  in  court  to  dismiss  Lalor's  bill,  I  rose,  and 
combatted  it  so  successfully^  that  Sir  Michael  Smith 
particularly  complimented  me ;  and  Lalor  wrote  to 
Jerry  Connor,  saying  that  I  gave  him  the  full  worth  of 
his  money,  and  desiring  (what  indeed  was  a  matter 
of  course)  that  I  should  be  retained  for  the  assizes. 
We  were  finally  successful,  and  I  had  the  chief 
share  in  the  triumph." 

Between  Mill-street  and  Macroom  he  pointed  out 
the  old  mountain  roads,  by  which  in  former  days 
the  judges  were  obliged  to  travel  when  on  circuit. 
They  seemed  quite  impassable  for  wheel  carriages : 
but  O'Connell  said  that  the  old  infirm  judges  tra- 
velled on  them  in  their  carriages  at  a  foot  pace ;  the 
younger  judges  went  circuit  on  horseback. 
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Something  led  us  to  talk  of  Arthur  O'Connor  ; 
ftnd  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  *  was 
mentioned.      "Do  you  know,^  said  O'Connell, 
*'  who  got  that  letter  printed?    It  was  your  fiiend, 
old  Cornelius  M'Loughlin.    He  was  walking  past 
Kilmainham  prison,  and  was  hailed  by  Arthur 
O'Connor  from  a   window.      Arthur   threw  his 
manuscript  out,  saying,  ^  Will  you  do  me  the  service 
of  getting  that  printed?'—-'  If  I  find  on  perusal 
that  it  merits  publication,  I  will/  said  M'LoughHn. 
— 'Promise  me  positively P—* No— but  if  I  like 
the  production  I  shall  gladly  bear  the  expense  of 
printing  it'     So  sajdng,  M'Loughlin  took  it  home^ 
read,  approved,  and  got  it  printed.     For  acting 
thus,  Cornelius  was  brought  before  the  Select  Cmu- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     When  asked 
'who  got  the  pamphlet  printed ?*  he  boldly  an- 
swered, '  It  was  I.' — *  Why  did  you  do  so?' — *  Be- 
cause I  approved  of  the  principles  contained  in  it.' 
— ^Whereupon  Castlereagh  said^  *  That's  a  brave 
fellow !  we  won't  inflict  any  puniAment  upon  him.' " 
Rather  surprised  at  this  instance  of  lenity  in 
Castlereagh,  I  said  '*  I  had  not  thought  his  lord- 
ship had  so  much  good  in  him." 

**0h,"  replied  O'Connell,  **he  had  a  good  deal 
of  fluok^  and  liked  spirit  in  oliiers.    Besides,  at 
•  Written  in  179$. 
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that  peiiody  as  the  Union  was  virtoallj  cained, 
there  did  not  exist  any  pressing  occasion  to  died 
innocent  Uood." 

A  silence  of  a]>oat  half  an  hour  ensoed  ;  after 
which,  O'Connell  began  to  repeat  some  of  the 
old  Latin  hymns  of  the  Catholic  chaxch«  He 
frequently  did  so  when  travelling.  His  fayourites 
seemed  to  be, 

^lianda  Sion  SalTatorem, 
Laoda  Duoem  et  Paftorem;" 

and  the  npble  hymn  commencing  with  the  words, 

**  Stabat  Mater  DokmMa, 
Jnzta  cnicem  ladirymosa 

Dum  pendebat  filius." 

We  dept  in  Macroom,  and  resumed  our  road 
next  morning  for  Cork,  where  a  vast  oonco\}rse  of 
Repealers  awaited  their  leader's  arrival.  He  en- 
joyed the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  along 
the  route,  which  is  wholly  different  in  character 
from  the  Alpine  tracts  in  Kerry.  The  road  from 
Macroom  to  Carrigadrohid  passes,  at  first,  through 
a  deep  and  winding  glen,  clothed  with  young  oak- 
woods.  Thence  to  Cork,  it  runs  for  many  miles 
akmg  the  river  Lee,  traversing  a  rich  and  cultivated 
country,  of  which  the  surface  is  frequently  broken 
into  bold  and  abrupt  inequalities.  The  whole  was 
lighted  witli  a  bright  morning  sun. 
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Between  nine  and  ten  we  emerged  on  the  Gxeat 
Western  Road,  at  George  the  Fourth's  bridge, 
which  spans  the  Lee  about  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  the  city  of  Cork.  The  crowd  here  amounted 
to  at  least  50,000  persons.  Some  of  the  peasantry- 
wanted  to  take  the  horses  from  the  carriage  and 
draw  it  into  Cork  ;  the  Liberator  strenuously  re- 
sisted this  attempt.  But  they  earnestly  renewed 
their  request,  and  proceeded  to  imdo  the  harness. 
O'Connell  cried  out  in  great  excitement,  "No !  no ! 
no !  I  never  will  let  men  do  the  business  of  horses 
if  I  can  help  it !  Don't  touch  that  harness,  you 
vagabonds !  I  am  trying  to  elevate  your  position, 
and  I  will  not  permit  you  to  degrade  yourselves!" 
He  thus,  with  considerable  diflSculty,  induced  them 
to  al^ndon  their  attempt. 

There  was  a  vast  meeting  at  Batty's  Circus, 
every  part  of  which  was  crammed  with  anxious 
auditors.  O'Connell  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt 
at  renewing  the  Repeal  agitation,  reinvigorated 
as  he  was  by  his  recent  mountain  exercise.  In  his 
speech  he  gave  a  lively  description  of  a  hunt  among 
the  Darrynane  mountains,  and  of  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  the  music  of  the  hounds  among  the  wild 
glens  of  Iveragh.  "  The  very  rocks,''  said  he, 
**  seem  p,nimated — they  are  vocal  with  their  thou- 
sand answering  echoes  r*     The  London  Examiner 
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had  derisively  compared  the  "  Repeal  cry"  to  the 
cry  of  the  Darrynane  beagles.  "  Aye,"  retorted 
O'Connell,  "  but  the  fellow  made  a  better  hit  than 
he  intended,  for  my  beagles  never  cease  their  cry 
until  they  catch  their  ffame" 

Lord  Ebrington,  who  was  then  Viceroy,  had  re- 
cently declared,  that  no  person  holding  Repeal 
principles  should  be  eligible  to  any  place,  office,  or 
emolument  within  the  gift  of  the  government. 
O'ConneU  professed  himself  heartily  gratified  with 
the  Viceroy's  declaration.  In  the  first  place,  he 
said,  it  would  save  him  from  the  nuisance  of  in- 
cessant applications  from  all  sorts  of  persons  for  his 
interest  at  the  Castle.*  In  the  second  place,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  Lord  Ebrington  had 
furnished  a  test  by  which  honest  patriots  might  be 
distinguished  from  place-hunters. — ^At  a  much  more 
recent  period,  it  is  true  that  O'Connell  sanctioned 
applications  for  government  patronage.  But  it  was 
under  different  circumstances  :  it  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Repeal  placeman  was  not  required  to 
recant  his  professions  of  nationaUty.  Further  on  in 
this  work,  I  shall  ofier  a  comment  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  patriot-place-seekers, 

•  To  my  knowledge,  O'Connell  has  been  solicited  for  his 
patronage  bj  dergjmen  of  the  Established  Church,  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  promotion  from  the  Whigs.  He  always 
declined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  such  applicants. 
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Old  Mr.  Chades  JeflBreys,  of  Blarney  Castle, 
attended  the  Cork  meeting,  and  moved  one  of  the 
resolutions.  He  made  a  ^ort  speech,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  members  of  an 
Irish  deputation  appointed  to  lay  an  Anti-Union 
petition  at  the  feet  of  George  the  Third,* in  1799; 
adding,  that  he  had  ever  since  carefully  watched 
the  results  of  the  measure ;  and  being  totally  un- 
able to  discover  any  good  it  had  produced,  he  now, 
although  infirm  and  old,  came  joyfully  forward  to 
join  in  the  ejBR)rts  of  the  Repealers. 

When  Mr.  Jeffreys  concluded  his  q)eech,  he 
felt  so  much  oppressed  by  the  heat  and  crowd,  that 
he  quitted  the  building  for  a  few  minutes.  On  his 
return,  I  observed  to  him,  that  I  feared  his  again 
exposing  himself  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  heated 
atmosphere,  and  thronged  platform,  was  a  hazardous 
experiment 

**  I  could  not  help  it,"  he  answered,  with  much 
enthusiasm,  **  my  heart  is  with  you  alL" 

The  old  gentleman  who  thus  warmly  declared  his 
attachment  to  Irish  independency  was  nephew  to 
one  of  Pitt's  principal  tools  in  effecting  the  Union — 
the  Earl  of  Clare. 

In  the  evening  we  drove  to  Mallow.  On  the 
road,  O'Connell  alluded  to  Mr.  Jeffreys,  who,  he 
said,  had  always  been  very  polite  and  attentive  to 
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him  aiiice  <me  nieiiK»abIe  night  when  ^j  both 
in  earlj  youth  had  met  at  the  Cork  Theatre, 
where  Mr.  Jefierys  got  into  some  rowj  in  which 
he  would  haTe  been  orermatched,  if  0*Connell  had 
not  promptly  come  to  his  assistance.  ^ 

We  dept  at  Mallow,  and  early  on  the  foUowing 
morning,  ihe  7th  of  October,  set  out  en  route  for 
limerick.  Passing  between  Mallow  and  Buttevant, 
O'Connell  reverted  to  his  favourite  topic — ^the  bea- 
gles— and  declared  their  superiority  in  affording 
good  i^rt,  overall  other  description  of  dogs  in  the 
empire.  —  **  This  i^ould  be  a  good  fox-hunting 
country/'  said  he,  as  we  i^roached  Buttevant ;  ^'  I 
believe  it  is  hunted  by  the  DuhaUow  hounds ;  but 
Iheir  fox-hunting  is  poor  sport  compared  to  my 
be^^les.  Tet  the  fox-hunter  a£^ts  to  despise  hare- 
hunting.  I  remember  hearing  that  the  Orange 
squireens  used  to  say  contemptuously,  that  hare-hunt- 
ing was  only  fit  for  papists." 

I  mentioned  some  person  who  imported  his  fox- 
hounds fiom  England.  —  ^'  The  English,^  said 
O'Connell,  "only  breed  their  dogs  for  speed,  so 
that  a  fox-hunt  becomes  little  more  than  amere  grey- 
hound chase.  I  am  the  only  fellow  who  under- 
stands how  to  hunt  rationally — ^the  instinct  of  the 
beagle  in  tracking  out  the  hare  is  beautifully  deve- 
loped in  the  Danynane  hunts." 
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O'Connell  mentioned  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Buttevant,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
*^  Boutez  en  avant^^  the  war-cry  of  David  de 
Barry,  one  of  the  earliest  Norman  invaders  of  Ire- 
land.   The  Irish  name  was  Eilnamulla. 

Our  talk  then  turned  to  politics.  Among  other 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  good  old  days 
of  Tory  rule,  he  recorded  the  fate  of  a  poor  half- 
witted, creature  called  "  Jack  of  the  roads,"  who,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century  used  to  run  alongside 
the  Limerick  coaches. — "  He  once  made  a  bet  of 
fourpence  and  a  pot  of  porter  that  he  would  run  to 
DubUn  from  Limerick,  keeping  pace  with  the  mail. 
He  did  so  ;  and  when  he  was  passing  through 
Mountrath  on  his  return,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1807, 
or  1808,  he  flourished  a  green  bough  at  a  party  of 
Orangemen  who  were  holding  their  orgies.  One 
of  them  fired  at  his  face ;  his  eyes  were  destroyed — 
he  lingered  and  died — and  there  was  an  end  of  Poor 
Jack.'' 

**  Was  the  ruflSan  who  fired  at  him  punished?" 

*^  Oh,  no !  To  punish  such  an  offence  as  ihat^ 
was  not  precisely  the  poUcy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  day.  Well,  blessed  be  God !  things 
are  better  now." 

Speaking  of  the  systematic  falsehood  of  the  Tory 
party,  I  mentioned  a  "  pious"  letter  which  some 
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person  of  that  faction  had  written  ^  to  the  Cork 
Constitution^  condemning  the  recent  Skibbereen 
Repeal  Meeting;  and  asserting  that  Repeal  would 
never  have  obtained  the  support  of  the  Irish  masses, 
if  they  did  not  regard  it  as  synonymous  with  the 
extirpation  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  "  The  writer," 
said  I,  **  must  have  known  the  falsehood  of  this 
assertion;  for  in  my  speech  at  the  meeting  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  censorship,  I  emphatically 
inculcated  mutual  affection  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant;  and  the  tolerant  sentiment  was  loudly 
applau4ed.'^ 

"  That  was  the  very  reason  the  rascal  wrote  the 
letter,"  replied  O'Connell.  "  The  greater  the  lie, 
the  greater  their  merit  in  telling  it !" 

We  breakfasted  at  Mr.  Clancy's  house,  at  Char- 
leville.  Mr.  O'Connell  talked  away  for  the 
amusement  of  the  party  who  had  assembled  to 
meet  him.  "  I  was  once/'  said  he,  "  counsel  for  a 
cow-stealer,  who  was  clearly  convicted — ^the  sen- 
tence was  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned,  and  happening  to 
meet  me,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  triaL  I  asked  him 
how  he  always  had  managed  to  steal  ih^fat  cows ;  to 
which  he  gravely  answered: — *Why  then  I'll  tell 
your  honoiu:  the  whole  secret  of  that,  sir.  When- 
ever your  honour  goes  to  steal  a  cow,  always  go  on 
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the  worst  night  you  can,  for  if  the  weather  i«  veijr 
bad,  the  chances  are  that  nobody  will  be  up  to  see 
your  hompur.  The  way  you'll  always  know  the  fet 
cattle  in  the  dark,  is  by  this  token — that  the  fitt 
cows  always  stand  out  in  the  more  exposed  places — 
but  the  lean  ones  always  go  into  the  ditch  for 
shelter;  So,"  continued  O'Connell,  "  I  got  that 
lesson  in  cow-stealing  gratis  from  my  worthy 
dient." 

We  spoke  of  the  rec^it  political  meetings;  and, 
alluding  to  a  certain  orator,  I  observed,  that  when 
a  speaker  averred  with  much  earnestness  that  his 
speech  was  unpremeditated,  I  never  felt  inclined  to 
believe  him.  Mr. O'Connell  laughed.  "I  remember,'^ 

said  he,  "a  young  barrister  named  B once 

came  to  consult  me  on  a  case  in  which  he  was  re- 
tained, and  begged  my  permission  to  read  for  me 
the  draft  of  a  speech  he  intended  to  deliver  at  the 
trial,  which  was  to  come  on  in  about  a  fortnight. 
I  assented;  whereupon  he  began  to  read,  *  Grentle- 
men  of  the  Jury,  I  pledge  you  my  honour  as  a?  gen- 
tleman, that  I  did  not  know  until  this  moment  I  should 
have  to  address  you  in  this  cause  J — '  Oh !  that's 
enough,'  cried  I ;  *  consult  somebody  else — ^that 
specimen  is  quite  enough  for  me !' " 

On  our  road  from  Charleville  to  Limerick,  we 
passed  through  the  barony  of  Oonnelloe,  which  the 
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libeTator  told  me  had  formerly  belonged  to  Im  an- 
cestors. As  we  came  within  view  of  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady's  seat,  Mr.  0*Connell  conversed  abont 
the  proprietor.  In  1813,  some  person  having  re- 
mad^ed  to  O'Grady  that  Lord  Castlereagh^  by  hia 
ministerial  management,  '^had  made  a  great  cha- 
racter for  himself." — "  Has  he?'  said  O'Grady; 
"  faith  if  he  has,  he's  just  the  boy  to  spend  it  like 
a  gentleman !" 

"  (yjirady,"  continued  O'Connell,  **  was  on  one 
occasion  annoyed  at  the  disorderly  noise  in  the 
CJourt  House  at  Tralee.  He  bore  it  quietly  fot 
some  time,  expecting  that  Denny  (the  High  She- 
riff) would  interfere  to  restore  order.  Finding, 
however,  that  Denny,  who  was  reading  in  his  box, 
took  no  notice  of  the  riot,  O'Grady  rose  from  the 
bench,  and  called  out  to  the  studious  High  Sheriff, 
'  Mr.  Denny,  I  just  got  up  to  hint  that  I'm  afraid 
the  noise  in  the  <x)urt  will  prevait  you  from  reading 
your  novel  in  quiet' 

"  After  (yCrrady  had  retired  from  the  bench,  some 
person  placed  a  large  stuffed  owl  on  the  sofa  beside 
him.  The  bird  was  of  enormous  size,  and  had  been 
brought  as  a  great  curiosity  from  the  tropics. 
O'Grady  looked  at  ihe  owl  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  with  a  gesture  of  peevish  impatience,  *  Take 
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away  that  owl !  take  away  that  owl !  If  you  don't, 
I  shall  fancy  I  am  seated  again  on  the  Exchequer 
Bench  beside  Baron  Foster !' 

*'  Those  who  have  seen  Baron  Foster  on  the  bench, 
can  best  appreciate  the  felicitous  resemblance  traced 
by  his  venerable  brother  judge  between  his  lordship 
and  an  old  stuffed  owl. 

*'  I  remember,'*  continued  O'Connell,  "  a  witness 
who  was  called  on  to  give  evidence  to  the  excellent 
character  borne  by  a  man  whom  O'Grady  was  trying 
on  a  charge  of  cow-stealing.  The  witness  got  on  the 
table  with  the  confident  air  of  a  fellow  who  had  a 
right  good  opinion  of  himself;  he  played  a  small 
trick,  too,  that  amused  me:  he  had  but  one  glove, 
which  he  used  sometimes  to  put  on  his  right  hand, 
keeping  the  left  in  his  pocket;  and  again,  when  he 
thought  he  was  not  watched,  he  would  put  it  on  his 
left  hand,  slipping  the  right  into  his  pocket.  *  Well,' 
said  O'Grady  to  this  genius,  *  do  you  know  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar?'  *  I  do,  right  well,  my  lord !'  '  And 
what  is  his  general  character?'  'As  honest,  dacent, 
well-conducted  a  man,  my  lord,  as  any  in  Ireland, 
which  all  the  neighbours  knows,  only— only — ^there 
was  something  about  stealing  a  cow.'  ^  The  very 
thing  the  prisoner  is  accused  of!'  cried  O^Grady,  in- 
terrupting the  ^witness to  character.'" 
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*'  O'Grady,"  continued  O'Connell,  "  had  no  pro- 
pensity for  hanging  people.    He  gave  fair  play  to 
men  on  trial  for  their  lives,  and  was  upon  the  whole  ^ 
a  very  safe  judge." 

Among  the  Liberator's  professional  reminiscences 
was  the  following  unique  instance  of  a  client's  gra- 
titude. He  had  obtained  an  acquittal;  and  the  fel- 
low, in  the  ecstacy  of  his  joy,  exclaimed,  **  Ogh, 
Counsellor !  Pve  no  way  here  to  show  your  honour 
my  gratitude !  but  I  wisht  I  saw  you  knocked  down 
in  my  own  parish^  and  maybe  I  wouldn't  bring  a 
faction  to  the  rescue !" 

A  tattered-looking  stroller  recognised  O'Connell 
at  some  place  where  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  asked  him  for  money,  pleading  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance in  aid  of  his  claim.  "  I  don't  know  you 
at  all,  my  good  man,"  said  O'Connell;  *'  I  never  saw 
you  before." 

"  That's  not  what  your  honoiur's  son  would  say  to 
me,"  returned  the  applicant,  "  for  he  got  me  a  good 
place  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  only  I  hadn't  the 
luck  to  keep  it." 

"Then,  indeed,  you  were  strangely  unlucky," 
rejoined  O'Connell;  "  for  those  who  have  places  in 
cemeteries  generally  keep  them." 


YOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Pageant  at  Limerick — ^Peerages  granted  by  Napoleon — Remark 
upon  Napoleon's  Power — O'Connell's  early  Thirst  for  Fame 
—Narrow  Escape  of  shooting  a  Man— O'Connell  at  Donay — 
Trial  by  Jnry— Value  of  the  Law  that  'requires  Ulianimity 
in  a  Verdict— Illustrative  Instances. 

The  crowds  who  assembled  to  welcome  the  libe- 
rator into  Limerick  were  estimated  to  amount  to 
100,000  persons.  Large  numbers  of  the  tradesmen 
met  him  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Cork 
road.  The  ship-carpenters  displayed  a  sort  of  par 
geant;  Neptune,  bearing  a  trident,  and  dressed  in  a 
sea-green  philabeg  and  sash,  occupied  a  boat  which 
moved  along  on  wheels;  and  when  the  Liberator's 
carriage  s^proac^ed,  the  ocean-king  addressed  him 
in  a  quaint  set  speech,  full  of  such  crambo  concedts 
as  might  figure  to  advantage  in  the  mythological 
masques  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
O'Connell  replied  in  character,  declaring  "  he  felt 
quite  refreshed  by  receiving  an  aquatic  compliment 
upon  the  dusty  high  road;"  and  expressing  his  high 
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8^196  of  ^  the  condescending  courtesy  of  the  illus- 
tzious  monarch  of  the  deepJ' 

Amvedin  Lbnerick,  the  men  huna'd  and  tossed 
iB^  their  hats  ;  a  poor  woman,  equally  enthnmastic, 
ImtluKving  no  hat,  toned  up  the  child  she  held  in 
herarms* 

The  cavalcade  halted  in  (xeorge  Street,  opposite 
Cmise's  Hotel;  and  O'Connell  there  addressed  the 
mnhitude  upon  the  Bepeal  of  the  Union ;  alluding 
with  powerM  e£fect  to  the  local  recollections  of  the 
<*  City  of  the  violated  Treaty;"— the  city  «  con- 
secrated by  Irish  fidelity — desecrated  by  EngUsh 
perfidy."  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the  ^  Treaty 
Stone,"  where  Steele  i^ke  at  length,  with  energy 
and  fervour.  In  the  evening,  O'Connell  was  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  in  the  theatre.  His  speech  was 
admirable.  Sentence  followed  sentence;  each  an 
axiom  of  pditical  wisdom;  I  never  had  heard  him 
more  effective ;  yet  he  was  wretchedly  repotted. 

Kext  morning  we  set  off  for  Ennis,  where  50,000 
persons  were  met ;  we  iq)ent  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Charles  O'Connell,  a  rdative  of  the  Libe- 
lator's,  where  we  met  my  fiiend  Hewitt  Bridgman, 
tiien  member  for  the  borough,  who  boasted  to  me 
with  honest  pride  that  the  first  political  act  of  his 
Ufewassigningapetdtionagainstthe  Union,  in  1799. 

On  our  return  from  Ennis  to  Limerick  on  the 
h2 
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following  day  (9th  of  October,  1840),  Mr.  O'Connell 
pointed  out  to  me  Stamer  Park^  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo.  I  e3q)ressed  some  surprise  that 
a  French  Duke  should  settle  in  the  County  Clare. 
"  He  had  excellent  reasons  for  doing  so,"  answered 
O'Connell.  "He  married  an  Irishwoman  who 
brought  him  5000/.  or  6000/.  a  year  ;  probably  he 
had  not  the  tenth  part  as  much  in  France.''  We 
spoke  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  and  the  peers  of 
Napoleon's  creation.  **  The  honours  conferred  by 
such  fellows  as  the  Bourbons,"  said  O'Connell, 
"are  not  one  whit  better  than  those  given  by 
Napoleon.  The  creations  of  Napoleon  were  con- 
firmed by  Louis  XVIH.  upon  his  restoration.  If 
Louis  had  not  confirmed  them,  he  could  not  have 
kept  his  throne  one  hour." 

I  said,  "If  Napoleon  had  possessed  the  hun- 
dredth part  as  much  common  sense  as  genius,  he 
never  wbuld  have  lost  France." 

"It  is  remarkable,"  said  O'Connell,  "that  Na- 
poleon's power  gradually  increased  until  it  enabled 
him  to  abolish  the  legal  infideUty;  but  when  he 
sought  to  turn  restored  Christianity  to  his  poKtical 
purposes — ^although  his  power  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  consolidated  beyond  the  reach  of  fiite,  yet  it 
gradually  crumbled  away,  tiU  at  last  it  dissolved  in 
a  Russian  snow-drift  I" 
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Speaking  of  his  own  early  recollections,  O'Con- 
nellsaid, 

<<  My  uncle  iised  to  get  the  Dublin  Magazine 
at  Carhen;  it  usually  contained  the  portrait  of  some 
remarkable  person,  with  a  biographical  notice.  I 
was  always  an  ambitious  fellow,  and  I  often  used 
to  say  to  myself,  '  I  wonder  will  my  visage  ever 
appear  in  the  Dublin  Magazine?  I  knew  at  that 
time  of  no  greater  notoriety.  In  1810,  when  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  soon  after  some  meeting  at 
which  I  had  attracted  public  notice,  I  saw  a  maga- 
zine in  a  shop-window,  containing  the  portrait 
of  *  Counsellor  O'Connell,'  and  I  said  to  myself 
with  a  smile,  *  Here  are  my  boyish  dreams  of  gloiy 
realised.'  Though  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in 
1810  I  had  long  outgrown  that  species  of  am- 
bition." 

When  we  got  about  five  or  six  miles  on  the 
Dublin  side  of  Nenagh,  Mr.  O'Connell  pointed  out 
a  particular  spot  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road. 
"  I  was  near  being  a  very  guilty  wretch  there,** 
said  he.  **  Some  years  ago,  when  this  neighbour- 
hood was  much  infested  with  robbers,  I  was  tra- 
velling on  circuit :  my  horses  were  not  very  good, 
and  just  at  this  spot  I  saw  a  man  whose  movements 
excited  my  suspicions.    He  slowly  crossed  the  road 
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about  twenty  yards  in  advance  of  my  carriage,  and 
awaited  my  approach  with  his  back  against  tlie 
wall,  and  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  as  if 
ready  to  draw  a  pistoL  I  felt  certain  I  should  be 
attacked,  so  I  held  my  pistol  ready  to  fire,  its  bar- 
rel resting  on  the  carriage  door.  The  man  ^d  not 
stir — and  so  escaped.  Had  he  but  raised  his  hand, 
I  should  have  fired.  Good  God !  what  a  miserable^ 
guilty,  wretch,  I  should  have  been!  How  an- 
cerely  I  thank  God  for  my  escape  from  such  guilt  !'* 

Talking  of  a  certain  person  who  assumed  and 
acquired  a  leadership  among  a  numerous  ^'  radical" 
class,  O'Connell  remarked — 

"  He  has  got  the  Jacobinical  notions  of  his  family, 
and  would  act  upon  them  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
His  pole-star  is  self-a^randisemait.  I  think  he 
would  realise,  in  working  out  his  views  by  ph3r6ical 
force,  the  abominable  sentiment  ascribed  to  Marfi,t, 
— *  What  signify  100,000  lives,  compared  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  principle  Y  " 

Tins  recalled  his  sojcmm  inFranoe,and  he  repeated 
the  verses  composed  at  the  time  of  MarS.t's  death— 

"Maimteitniortl 
Marat  est  mort  I 
La  France  encore  respire ; 

'  Satan  I  Pr^ds  garde  de  toi. 
Car  aujourd*hui  s'il  entre  dans  votre  empire, 
Demain  tu  ne  seras  pins  roi !'" 
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I  asked  liiin  if  he  W98  in  any  personal  danger  at 
die  time  of  the  French  Revolation? 

^^  Not  except  once.  I  was  alwajB  in  tenor  lest 
the  scoundrels  diould  cut  our  throats.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  waggoner  of  Dumouriez'  army  scared  me 
and  a  set  of  mj  &llow-collegians,  who  had  walked 
out  fix^m  Douay,  crying  *  Voilk  les  jeunes  jesuites  I 
ks  capucans!  les  recolets!' — so  we  ran  back  to  our 
colle^  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  luckily  the  vaga- 
bond did  not  follow  us.** 

We  slept  at  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  county. 
Ere  we  retired  to  bed,  something  led  to  the  subject 
erf  trial  by  jury.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  absurd 
to  require  unanimity  in  a  jury? — ^if  the  plan  of  the 
old  Scotch  criminal  juries — ^namely,  that  of  deciding 
by  the  majority,  was  not  the  more  rational  mode? 

"In  theory  it  is,"  he  answered;  "  but  there  are 
great  practical  advantages  in  the  plan  that  requires 
unanimity.  To  be  sure  there  is  this  disadvantage — 
that  one  obstinate  fellow  may  knock  up  a  good  ver- 
dict in  spite  of  eleven  clear-headed  jurors — but  that 
does  not  happen  once  in  a  himdred  cases.  And  the 
necessity  for  a  unanimous  verdict  may  be  a  vast  pro- 
tection for  a  person  unjustly  charged  with  an  o£^ce. 
I  remember  a  case  in  which  eleven  jurors  found  a 
man  guilty  of  murder,  while  the  twelfth — ^a  gawky 
fellow,  who  had  never  before  been  on  a  jury — said 
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he  thought  the  deceased  died  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  The  dissident  juror  persisted; — the  case 
was  accordingly  held  over  till  the  next  assizes,  and 
in  the  meantime  evidence  came  out  that  most  clearly- 
confirmed  the  surmise  of  the  gawky  juror.  Here, 
then,  if  the  majority  of  jmrors  had  been  able  to  re- 
turn a  verdict,  an  innocent  man  had  suffered  death." 

0*Connell  had  strong  convictions  against  the  law 
of  punishment  by  death.  His  own  professional  ex- 
perience furnished  him  with  a  multitude  of  reasons 
for  its  abolition.  He  told  me  an  instance  where  an 
innocent  life  was  all  but  lost;  the  prosecutrix  (a 
woman  whose  house  had  been  attacked)  having 
erroneously  sworn  to  the  identity  of  a  prisoner  who 
was  totally  guiltless  of  the  offence.  The  man  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  on  her  evidence. 
He  bore  a  coiisiderable  personal  resemblance  to  the 
real  criminal.  The  latter  having  been  arrested  and 
confronted  with  the  prosecutrix,  she  fainted  with 
horror  at  her  mistake,  which  had  been  so  nearly 
fatal  in  its  consequences.  By  the  prompt  interfer- 
ence of  Judge  Burton  (then  at  the  bar)  and  0*Con- 
neU,  the  government  were  induced  to  discharge  the 
imoffending  individual,  who  had  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible escape  of  a  rope. 

But  a  far  worse  case  than  this  was  recorded 
by  O'Connell.    I  give  the  narrative  in  his  own 
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words,  extracted  from  a  speech  he  delivered  at  a 
meeting  held  in  London: 

**I,  mjrself,"  said  he,  "defended  three  brothers, 
of  ihe  name  of  Cremin.  They  were  indicted  for 
murder.  The  evidence  was  most  misatisfactory. 
The  judge  had  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  crown 
prosecution,  and  he  almost  compelled  the  jury  to 
convict  them.  I  sat  at  my  window  as  they  passed 
by  after  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced ; 
there  was  a  large  military  guard  taking  them  back 
to  gaol,  positively  forbidden  to  allow  any  commu- 
nication with  the  three  unfortunate  youths.  But 
their  mother  was  there ;  and  she,  armed  in  the  strength 
of  her  affection,  broke  through  the  guard.  I  saw 
her  clasp  her  eldestson,  who  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age;  I  saw  her  hang  on  the  second^  who  was 
not  twenty  ;  I  saw  her  faftit  when  she  clung  to  the 
neck  of  the  youngest  boy,  who  was  but  eighteen- — 
and  I  ask,  what  recompense  could  be  made  for  such 

agony?     They  were  executed,  and they  were 

iimocent !" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Death  of  Brennan,  the  Robher— Leonard  M'Nally  and  Parsons 
—Local  Rhymes— Roscrea  Castle— O'Connell  Klpg  of  Bd- 
gium— Sir  Jonah  Harrington  and  Stevenson  the  Pawnbroker 
— Cnrious  Escape  fjrom  Gacd— Prqiect  to  re-organise  the  Vo- 
lunteers. 

Next  morning,  the  lOtK  of  October^  we  rose  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  resumed  our  route  to  Dublin. 

Passing  a  gravel  pit,  O  Connell  said,  "  That  is  Ae 
spot  where  Brennan^  the  robber,  was  killed.  Jerry 
Connor*  was  going  frolh  Dublin  to  Kerry,  and 
was  attacked  by  Brennan  at  that  spot.  B^ennan 
presented  his  jttstol,  crying  *  Stand  F — '  Hold !'  cried 
Jerry  Connor,  *  don't  fire — ^here's  my  purse.'  The 
robber,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  these  words,  low- 
ered his  weapon,  and  Jerry,  instead  of  a  purse, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  shot  Brennan  in 
the  chest.  Brennan's  back  was  supported  at  the 
time  against  the  ditch,  so  he  did  not  fall.  He  took 
deliberate  aim  at  Jerry,  but  feeling  himself  mor- 
*  Of  Tralee,  an  attorney. 
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tally  wounded,  dropped  his  pistol,  crawled  over  the 
ditch,  and  walked  slowly  along,  keeping  parallel 
with  the  road.  He  then  crept  over  another  ditch, 
imder  which  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning." 

At  a  part  of  the  road  between  Kildare  and  Rath- 
coole,  O'Connell  pointed  out  the  place  where  Leonard 
M'NaUy,  the  attorney,  son  to  the  barrister  of  the 
same  name,  alleged  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  large 
sum.  To  indemnify  himself  for  his  alleged  loss, 
he  tried  to  levy  the  money  off  the  county.  **  A  pair 
of  greater  rogues  than  fiither  and  son  never  lived," 
said  O'Connell;  "  and  the  father  was  busily  en- 
deavoumg  to  impress  upon  every  person  he  knew 
a  belief  that  his  son  had  been  really  robbed. 
Among  others,  he  accosted  Parsons,  then  M.P.  for 
the  King's  County,  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts. 
*  Parsons !  Parsons,  my  dear  fellow !'  said  old 
Leonard,  *  did  you  hear  of  my  son's  robbery  T — 
*No,'  answered  Parsons,  quietly,  *  I  did  not — Who 
did  he  rob?" 

We  dined  at  Roscrea.  The  old  castle  of  the 
Damers  is  nearly  opposite  the  inn.  Its  founds 
made  a  fortune  fix>m  very  small  beginnings.  O'Con- 
nell  repeated  the  epitaph  Dean  Swift  composed  for 
one  of  its  proprietors: — 

**  Beneath  this  Terdaat  hilloclc  liei, 
Darner,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise. 
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His  heirs,  that  he  might  soundly  rest, 
Buried  him  in  an  iron  chest^- 
The  very  chest  in  which,  they  say, 
ffis  second  self— his  money— lay  !** 

O'Connell's  memory  was  stored  with  the  local 
rhymes  with  which  rustic  bards  had  celebrated  the 
coimtry  towns  of  Ireland.  Speaking  of  Mallow,  he 
repeated  "  The  Rakes  of  Mallow;"  and  the  mention 
of  Doneraile  elicited  some  stanzas  he  had  gathered 
from  the  diatribe  pronounced  against  that  village  by 
Patrick  O'Kelly — a  wandering  poet. 

From  Roscrea  to  Dublin  we  talked  pohtics,  of  which 
the  tone  was  not  mitigated  by  the  recollections  ex- 
cited by  Jigginstown  House;  the  extensive  ruins  of 
which,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  attest  the  splendour  of 
"  Black  Tom" — the  name  by  which  the  founder 
(the  detested  Strafford)  is  still  known  in  Ireland. 

O'Connell  mentioned  that  at  the  election  for  a 
King  of  Belgium  in  1830,  which  ended  in  placing 
Leopold  upon  the  throne,  three  votes  had  been  given 
for  him. 

We  talked  of  the  Union,  and  of  its  historian,  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington.  The  Liberator  told  me  an  anec- 
dote  of  Barrington,  which,  if  true,  is  rather  more  cre- 
ditable to  Hs  ingenuity  than  to  his  integrity.  "  Sir 
Jonah,"  said  O'Connell,  "had  pledged  his  family  plate 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  one  Stevenson,  a  Dub- 
lin pawnbroker  ;  and  feeling  desirous  to  recover  the 
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plate  without  paying  back  the  money,  he  hit  upon 
the  following  device  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He 
invited  the  Viceroy  and  several  noblemen  to  dinner, 
and  then  went  to  Stevenson,  begging  he  might  let 
Mm  have  the  plate  for  the  occasion.  *  You  see  how 
I  am  circumstanced,  Stevenson,'  said  Sir  Jonah.  '  I 
have  asked  all  these  fine  folk  to  dine,  and  I  must 
borrow  back  my  plate  for  this  one  day.  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  you  shall  have  it  again; 
and  in  order  to  secure  its  restoration  to  your 
hands,  you  shall  come  and  make  one  of  our  party. 
I  can  ask  one  private  friend;  and  you,  as  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council,  are  perfectly  admissible. 
Come — ^there's  a  good  fellow !  and  you  know  you 
need  not  leave  my  house  imtil  you  carry  off  the 
plate  along  with  you.'  Stevenson,  delighted  at  the 
honour  of  dining  at  the  table  with  the  Viceroy, 
Lords,  and  Judges,  fell  into  the  trap,  and  went  to 
dinner.  Sir  Jonah  plied  him  well  with  champagne, 
and  soon  made  him  potently  drunk.  At  a  late 
hour  he  was  sent  home  in  a  job-coach  ;  his  wife  put 
him  to  bed,  and  he  never  awoke  till  two  o'clock 
next  day.  An  hour  then  elapsed  before  his  misty, 
muddled  recollection  cleared  itself.  He  then  be- 
thought him  of  the  plate — ^he  started  up,  and  drove 
to  Barrington's,    But  alas !  Sir  Jonah  was  gone,  and 
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what  WBS  uracil  Tvorse,  the  platewasgone  toat  Poor 
Stevensoa  recorded  a  bitter  vow  against  dining  in 
ari^ocratic  company  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  MeJ* 

As  we  drove  along  Skinner's  Row,  CConnell 
pointed  out  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Four  Courts,  and 
showed  me  where  the  old  gaol  had  stood.  *'  Father 
Lube,"  said  he,  "  informed  me  of  a  curious  escape 
of  a  robber  from  that  gaol.  The  rogue  was  rich,  and 
gave  the  gaoler  120L  to  let  him  out.  The  gaoler 
then  prepared  for  his  prisoner's  escape  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  he  announced  that  the  fellow  had  a 
spotted  fever,  and  the  rogue  shammed  sick  so  suc- 
cessfully that  no  one  suspected  any  cheat.  Mean- 
while, the  gaoler  procured  a  fresh  <5orpse,  and 
smuggled  it  into  the  prisoner's  bed ;  while  the 
pseudo-invalid  was  let  out  one  fine  dark  night.  The 
corpse,  which  passed  for  that  of  the  robber,  was  de- 
cently interred,  and  the  trick  remained  undiscovered 
till  revealed  by  the  gaoler's  daughter,  long  after  his 
death.  Father  Lube  told  me,"  added  O'Connell, 
"  that  the  face  of  the  corpse  was  dappled  with  paint, 
to  imitate  the  discolourment  of  a  spotted  fever." 

During  this  day's  journey,  O'Connell,  while  read- 
mg  the  newspapers,  suddenly  called  out — *'  Oh, 
have  you  seen  Lord  Charlemont's  declaration  in  his 
speech  at  the  Armagh  dinner?    He  says  that  ^if 
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justice  be  not  done  to  Ireland^  we  must  see  the  xe- 
snscitataon  of  the  volunteer  c(»rpe.'  God  bless  him ! 
It  is  just  like  his  fitther's  son.'^ 

"  And  if  the  rolunteeis  were  re-organised,"  said  I, 
"  what  command  would  you  take  ?** 

"  I  would  be  colonel  of  the  First  Begiment  of 
Dublin  Volunteers." 

I  said  something  about  '^  tlie  Peace  Principle." 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  he,  "  although  a  military,  it 
would  yet  be  a  pacific  band;  its  existence  would 
quiedy  achieve  our  rights  by  showing  the  futility  of 
refflsting  them.** 

"  It  seems  curious,"  said  I,  "  that  so  many  of 
our  Protestant  gentry,  who  opposed  the  Uiiion  with 
ihe  utmost  bitterness,  should  have  afterwards  op- 
posed the  Repeal,  and  adopted  mAisX  are  called  Tory 
politics.'* 

"  They  got  the  patronage  of  the  country,"  said 
O'Connell,  "and  the  license  to  mi^vem  the 
people.  That  kept  them  quiet,  and  helped  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  new  order  of  things." 

I  spoke  of  a  Conservative  barrister  named  Collis, 
who  in  1800  had  written  an  Anti-Union  pamphlet, 
predicting  the  ruin  of  the  country  from  that  mea- 
sure, and  who  in  1826  had  told  me  aU  his  predic- 
tions were  fiilfilled  by  the  event. 

«  Ah,  I  knew  Collis,  too,"  said  O'Connell;  ''  he 
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was  a  clever  fellow.  He  had  talent  enough  to  have 
made  a  figure  at  the  bar,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
indolence  induced  by  his  comfortable  property. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Rashleigh,*  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  woman.  He  and  I  went  circuit 
together.  Going  down  to  the  Munster  circuit  by 
the  Tullamore  boat,  we  amused  ourselves  on  deck 
firing  pistols  at  the  elms  along  the  canal.  There 
were  a  small  party  of  soldiers  on  board,  and  one  of 
them  authoritatively  desired  us  to  stop  our  firing. 
*  Ah,  corporal,  don't  be  so  cruel/  said  Collis,  still 
firing  away.  '  Are  you  a  corporal?  *  asked  I.  He 
surUly  repUed  in  the  affirmative.  *  Then,  friend,' 
said  I,  *  you  must  have  got  yourself  reduced  to  the 
ranks  by  misconduct,  for  I  don't  see  the  Vs  upon 
your  sleeve.'  This  raised  a  laugh  at  his  expense,, 
and  he  slunk  off  to  the  stem  quite  chopfallen." 

*  The  punsters  said,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  CoUis's  marriage 
-with  Miss  Rashleigh,  <*that  he  had  been  a  long  time  thmking 
of  marrying,  and  at  last  he  married  *  rashly*  **  The  lady,  in 
addition  to  her  eminent  personal  charms,  was  a  wealthy  co- 
heiress. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Provincial  Repeal  Meeting  at  Kilkenny— Eulogy  on  the  Irith 
Chnrch— William  Cobbett  at  Kilkenny— O'Connell's  Remark 
on  Cobbett — O'Connell's  Recollection  of  bis  School  Days— 
O'Connell's  Accoimt  of  his  First  Circnit— Robert  Hickson — 
N.  P.  0*Gonnan— Checkley,  the  Attorney — How  to  prore  an 
uliti&^— Kingstown  Harbour — Representation  of  Kilkenny- 
Patronage— The  "  Edinburgh  Review"  on  Catholicity— Visit 
to  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

f  The  provincial  meeting  of  Leinster  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  shortly  took  place  at  Kilkenny* 
Croker's  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  was  the 
place  selected  for  the  meeting.  Accustomed  as  my 
eyes  had  been  for  several  years  to  large  assemblies, 
I  was  really  astonished  at  the  enormous  •  concourse 
which  gathered  upon  this  occasion.  The  numbers 
were  computed — and  I  do  not  think  the  computa- 
tion an  exaggerated  one — ^at  200,000  persons,  of 
whom  at  least  20,000  were  on  horseback.  It  was 
a  noble  sight !  that  orderly  and  well-conducted  mul- 
titude, pacifically  met  together  without  riot^Without 

•  October  14, 1840.^ 
VOL.  I.  I 
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crime,  without  violence,  to  record  their  hostility  to 
all  save  domestic  legislation  for  Ireland.  They 
had  come  to  renew  the  declaration  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  of  1779 — "  We  know  our  duty  to  our 
Sovereign,  and  are  loyal;  we  know  also  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be  free." 

O'Connell  felt  the  full  inspiration  of  the  scene 
before  him, -and  his  thrilling  words  aroused  the 
spirits  and  confirmed  the  resolves  of  his  auditors. 
As  has  usually  happened  with  his  greatest  efforts, 
the  report  did  not  do  him  justice.  I  have  preserved 
the  following  passage,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  faith 
of  the  people  of  Ireland;  it  is  one  of  the  best  mor- 
geaux  of  his  eloquence,  as  regards  both  the  beauty 
of  sentiment  and  the  felicity  of  expression.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  the  penal  code — 

"  Your  priesthood  were  hunted  and  put  to  death ; 
yet  your  hierarchy  has  remained  unbroken — a  noble 
monument  of  your  faith  and  your  piety.  The  tra- 
veller who  wanders  over  Eastern  deserts,  beholds  the 
majestic  temples  of  Balbec  or  Palmyra,  which  rear 
iheir  proud  columns  to  heaven  in  the  midst  fi€  so- 
litude and  desolation.  Sudi  is  the  C3rarch  of  Ire- 
land. In  IJie  midst  of  our  political  desolation,  a 
sacred  Palmyra  has  ever  remained  to  us.  It  i^rue 
our  altars  have  been  broken  down,  and  the  gold  and 
the  silver  have  been  laben  «way ;  the  temple  has 
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been  desecrated,  and  its  sacred  tenants  slain  or  forced 
to  fl J.  But  the  mcN^d  Palmyra  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert.  Its  columns  of  eternal  truth 
still  tower  to  the  clouds.  The  Church  of  the  People 
of  Ireland  has  survived  the  wreck  of  time;  the 
hierarchy  exists  in  the  plaiitude  of  its  int^rity — 
a  glorious  mcmumait  of  the  religious  fidddty  and 
steady  faith  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

The  evening  terminated  with  a  Repeal  banquet, 
which  took  place  in  a  large  apartment  belonging  to 
Mr.  Smithwick,  of  St  Francis'  Abbey. 

I  was  Mr.  Smithwick's  guest;  and  that  gen- 
tleman informed  me  that  Cobbett  had  passed  a  week 
beneath  his  roof  in  1834.  Cobbett,  during  his  so- 
journ, used  to  rise  at  five,  and  promenade  the  gar- 
dens, with  his  hands  joined  behind  his  back,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  His  hostess  and  her 
child  met  him  on  some  of  these  early  perambula- 
tions, but  he  did  not  condescend  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  them.  During  the  day,  he  often  inquired 
with  apparent  anxiety  what  he  was  to  have  for  din- 
^  ner;  and  on  the  whole,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Mr.  Smithwick's  menage^  as  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  an  eulogistic  letter  in  his  Weekly  Regitter. 

^Connell  said  of  Cobbett,  that  '^  his  mind  liad 
not  an  extensive  grasp;  but  what  it  could  lay  hold 
on,  it  grasped  wi&  iron  force.  He  was  honest:  he 
I2 
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never  saw  more  than  one  dde  of  a  subject  at  a  time, 
and  he  honestly  stated  his  impression  of  the  side 
he  saw." 

O'Connell,  as  I  have  ahready  said,  was  very  com- 
mimicative  when  travelling.  About  this  period  the 
various  Repeal  meetings  kept  the  agitators  con- 
stantly on  the  road ;  and  he  told  me  several  inci* 
dents  connected  with  his  early  life.  He  said,  "  I 
learned  the  alphabet  in  an  hour.  I  was,  in  child- 
hood, remarkably  quick  and  persevering.  My 
childish  propensity  to  idleness  was  overcome  by 
the  fear  of  disgrace  :  I  desired  to  excel,  and  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  being  inferior  to  others. 
One  day  I  was  idle,  and  my  teacher  finding  me  im- 
perfect in  my  lesson,  threatened  to  beat  me.  But  I 
shrank  from  the  indignity,  exclaiming,  *  Oh,  don't 
beat  me  for  one  half  hour !  If  I  haven't  my  lesson 
by  that  time,  beat  me  then  /'  The  teacher  granted 
me  the  reprieve,  and  a  lesson,  rather  a  difficult  one^ 
was  thoroughly  learned." 

On  another  occasion  O'Connell  said  to  me,  "  I 
was  the  only  boy  who  wasn't  beaten  at  Harring- 
ton's school;  I  owed  this  to  my  attention." 

His  instructors  at  Douay  predicted  his  future  dis- 
tinction, from  the  rare  abilities  he  displayed  while 
in  that  seminary. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  he  was  in  Dublin,  and 
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joined  the  yeomamy,  embodied  to  defend  the  city 
from  the  insurgents.  Of  the  men  who  were  em- 
bodied in  the  corps,  many  were  discovered  to  be 
United  Irishmen ;  a  discovery  which  alarmed  O'Con- 
nell,  who  naturally  feared,  that  some  officious 
person  might  endeavour  to  implicate  him  in  their 
disa£^tion.  In  June,  1798,  he  quitted  Dublin. 
The  following  narrative  I  give  as  nearly  in  his  own 
words  as  possible  : 

"  Commtmication  by  land  with  the  interior  was 
cut  off;  so  eighteen  of  us  sailed  for  Cork  in  a  potato- 
boat,  bound  for  Courtmasherry.  We  each  gave 
the  pilot  half  a  guinea  to  put  us  ashore  at  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  where  we  landed^  after  a  capital  passage  of 
thirty-six  hours.  I  then  went  to  Iveragh,  and  re- 
mained some  months  at  Carhen.  In  the  August  *  of 
1798  my  career  was  nearly  ended  by  a  violent 
fever,  occasioned  by  sitting  in  wet  clothes.  I  tried, 
for  a  fortnight,  to  fight  it  off,  but  at  last  I  was 
compelled  to  yield.  My  life  was  despaired  of.  By 
the  blessing  of  God  I  recovered,  contrary  to  all 
expectation ;  and,  after  my  recovery,  I  prepared  to 
quit  Carhen,  to  go  off  circuiteering.  It  was  at  four 
o'clock,  on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  that  I  left  Car- 
hen^ on  horseback.  My  brother  John  came  part  of 
the  way  with  me ;  and  oh,  how  I  did  envy  him, 
when  he  turned  off  the  road  to  hunt  among  the 
*  See  page  4S,  ante. 
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mountains,  whilst  I  h«d  to  enter  on  the  drudgery 

of  my  profession.    But  we  parted*    I  looked  after 

him,  from  time  to  time,  until  he  was  out  of  agbt, 

and  then  I  cheered  up  my  qiirits  as  wdl  as  I  could; 

I  had  left  home  at  such  an  early  hour,  that  I  was  in 

Tralee  at  half-past  twelve.     I  got  my  horse  fed^ 

and,  thinking  it  was  as  well  to  push  on,  I  remounted 

him,  and  took  the  road  to  Tarbert  by  listowelL  A 

few  miles  further  on,  a  shower  of  rain  drove  me 

imder  a  bridge  for  shelter.    While  I  stayed  there, 

the  rain  sent  Robert  Hickson  also  under  the  bridge* 

He  saluted  me,  and  asked  me  where  I  was  going  ? 

I  answered,  *  To  Tarbert.'     '  Why  so  late  T  said 

Hickson,    *  I  am  not  late,^  said  L    *  I  have  been 

up  since  four  o'clock  this  morning.' — ^  Why,  where 

do  you  come  from?' — ^From  Carhen.'     Hickson 

looked  astonished,  for  the  distance  was  near  fifty 

Irish  miles.    But  he  expressed  his  warm  approval 

of  my  activity.    ' ITm'fl  db,  young  gentleman,'  said 

he  ;  ^  I  see  ycftiU  do!    I  then  rode  on,  and  got  to 

Tarbert  about  five  in  the  afternoon — full  sixty  miles, 

Irish,  from  Carhen.    Th&tQ  wasn't  one  book  to  be 

had  at  the  inn.     I  had  no  acqudntance  in  the 

town ;  and  I  felt  my  spirits  low  enough  at  the 

prospect  of  a  long,  stupid  evenings     But  I  was 

relieved,    by    the    sudden    appearance  of  Ralph 

Marshall,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  came  to  the 

inn  to  dress  for  a  ball  that  took  place  in  Tar- 
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belt  that  night.    He  asked  me  to  flccompany  Um 
toliiebilL    *Wliy;  BBidl,  *I  laTeiiddeii  sixty 
imks.'    '  Oil,  70a  don't  seem  in  tlie  l»8t  tiied,' 
aaid  lie,  ^  «>  ccmie  eixmgJ     Accordingly  I  weni^ 
and  sat  up  imtiL  two  o'clock  in  the  momingy. 
dancing.    I  arose  next  day  at  half-past  eight,  and 
rode  to  &e  Limeriek  aseizei.    At  the  Trake  assizes 
of  the  saEBoc  dxcuit,  James  Connor  gave  me  a  briel. 
Tbeie  uraa  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  other  party 
whose  czoss-examination  was  thrown  npcm  me  by 
the  oppoate  counseL    I  did  not  do,  aa  I  harve  seen 
£ifty  young  compel  do;  namely,  hand  the  cross* 
examination  over  to  my  senior.    I  thou^t  it  doe 
to  myself  to-  attempt  it^  hit  or  miss !  and  I  crosa*^ 
examined  him  right  welL    I  remember  he  stated 
tliat  he  had  his  share  of  a  pint  of  whiskey ;  where- 
upon,  I  a^ed  him  whether  his  share  was  not  all 
exeept  the  pewter^    He  con&ssed  that  it  was:  and 
flae  oddity  of  my  mode  of  puttbg  the  question  was 
Tery  sneces^l,  and  created  a  general  and  hearty 
laugh.    Jerry  Keller  repeated  the  encouragement 
Sobert  Hickson  had  ahready  bestowed  upon  my 
activity,    in  the  Tery  same    words,    '  Ycwi^ll  do, 
joung  gaitfeman!  you'll  do/'  " 

I  asked  him  who  was  Bobert  Hickson? 

^  He  had  been  originally  a  Catholic ;  he  thea 
turned  Protestant,  and  waa  twice  appointed  High: 
Sheriff  of  Kerry.    In  1799,  he  wished  to  turn 
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Galholic  again,  and  consulted  Plunkett,  Saurin,  and 
myself,  whether  by  doing  so,  he  would  incur  the 
penalties  against  relapsed  Papists.  His  counsel 
£reed  his  mind  from  this  apprehension  ;  and  he 
accordingly  returned  to  his  original  church  and  died 
a  Catholic." 

Among  O'Conneirs  reminiscences  of  his  fellow 
stragglers  for  emancipation,  he  told  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  Mr.  N.  P.  O'Gorman.  **  O'Gorman, 
previously  to  emancipation,  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  out-and-out  partisans  of  the  Catholic  party. 
He  often  declared  that  I  did  not  go  far  enough. 
We  were  once  standing  together  in  the  inn  at 
Ennis,  and  I  took  up  a  prayer-book  which  lay 
in  the  window,  and  said,  kissing  it,  *By  virtue 
of  this  book,  I  will  not  take  place  or  office  from 
the  government,  until  emancipation  is  carried. 
Now,  Purcell,  my  man!  will  you  do  as  much?* 
Purcell  O'Gorman  put  the  book  to  his  lips,  but 
immediately  put  it  away,  saying,  *  I  won't  swear ; 
I  needn't !  my  word  is  as  good  as  my  oath — I  am 
sure  of  my  own  fidelity!'  When  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady  heard  this  story,  he  remarked,  'They 
were  both  quite  right-  Government  has  nothing 
worth  O'Connell's  while  to  take,  imtil  emancipation 
be  carried ;  but  any  thing  at  all  would  be  good 
enough  for  Purcell  0*Gorman.' " 

21st  of  October. — ^The  conversation  turned  upon 
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legal  practice  in  general,  and  the  ingenious  dexterities 
of  roguish  attorneys  in  particular.  "  The  cleverest 
rogue  in  the  profession  that  ever  I  heard  of,"  said 
O'Connell,  **  was  one  Checkley,  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Checkley-be-d— — d.'  Checkley 
was  agent  once  at  the  Cork  assizes,  for  a  fellow 
accused  of  burglary  and  aggravated  assault  com- 
mitted at  Bantry.  l*he  noted  Jerry  Keller  was 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  against  whom  the  charge 
was  made  out  by  the  clearest  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ;  so  clearly,  that  it  seemed  quite  impossible 
to  doubt  his  guilt.  When  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion closed,  the  judge  asked  if  there  were  any 
witnesses  for  the  defence.  *Yes,  my  Lord,*  said 
Jerry  Keller,  '  I  have  three  briefed  to  me.*  *  Call 
them,'  said  the  judge.  Checkley  immediately  bustled 
out  of  court,  and  returned  at  once,  leading  in  a  very 
respectable-looking,  farmer-like-man,  with  a  blue 
coat  and  gilt  buttons,  scratch  wig,  corduroy  tights, 
and  gaiters.  *  This  is  a  witness  to  character,  my 
lord,'  said  Checkley.  Jerry  Keller  (the  counsel) 
forthwith  began  to  examine  the  witness.  After 
asking  him  his  name  and  residence,  'You  know 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock?'  said  Keller.  *  Yes,  your 
honour,  ever  since  he  was  a  gorsoon !'  *  And  what 
is  his  general  character?  said  Keller.  *  Ogh,  the 
devil  a  worse !'    *  Why,  what  sort  of  a  witness  is 
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lius  jou'vB  brongltt?'  cried  Keller,  passionatdy, 
flmging  down  his  bne^  and  looking  foiiouslj  at 
Cteckley ;  *  he  has  ndned  ns  T  '  He  maj  prove  an 
aHlo,  however,'  retnmed  Cheddey;  <  examine  him 
to  alibi  as  instructed  in  your  brief.'  Kdler  accord- 
ingly resumed  his  examinatioii.  ^  Where  was  the 
prisoner  on  the  10th  instant?'  said  he.  *•  He  was 
near  Gurtlemar^,''  answareS  the  witness*  *Are: 
you  sore  of  that?  '  Quite  sure,  coumcIIot  !'  '  How- 
do  you  know  with  such  certainty?  ^  Because  upon 
^t  very  night  I  was  returning  firom  the  £dr,  and 
when  I  got  near  my  own  house,  I  saw  the  prisoner 
a  little  way  on  before  me — ^I'd  swear  to  him  any- 
where. He  was  dodging  abou^  and  I  knew  ifr 
could  be  fc»  no  good  end.  So  I  slipped  into  tite, 
field,  and  turned  off  my  horse  to  grass  ;  and  while 
I  was  watching  the  lad  from  behind  the  ditch,  I 
saw  him  pop  across  the  wall  into  my  garden  and 
steal  a  lot  of  parsiips  and  carrots ;  and,  what  i 
thought  a  great  dale  worse  of — ^he  stole  a  bran  new 
English  spade  I  had  got  &om  my  landlord,  Lord 
Shannon*  So,  faix,  I  cot  away  af^ier  him,  but  as  I 
was  tired  firom  the  day's  labour,  and  I^  b^ng  fireah 
and  nimble,  I  wasn't  able  to  ketch  him.  But  next 
day  my  i^de  was  seen  surely  in  his  house,  and 
that's  the  same  rogue  in  the  dock!  I  wish  I  had 
a  hoolt  of  him/    *  It  i«  quite  evidait,'  said  the 
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joctge,  ^ihat  we  mnsl  acquit  the  prisoner ;  the  wit- 
less has  clearly  estaUisbed  an  alibi  for  him;  Cas- 
ikmartyr  is  nearij  sixty  miles  firom  Bantrj;  and  he 
certainly  is  any  thing  but  a  partisan  of  his.  Pray^ 
fidend/  addressing  the  witness,  'wiD  you  swear 
infoTmations  against  the  piisoner  for  his  robbeiy  of 
yoor  property?  *  Troth  I  will,  my  lord !  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  life,  if  your  lordship  thinks  I  can  get 
any  sati^K^tion  out  of  hiny.  I'm  tould  I  can  for  the 
spade,  but  not  for  the  carrots  and  parsnips.'  '  Cro 
to  {lae  Crown  Office  and  swear  informations,^  said 
the  judge. 

"The  prisoner  was  of  course  discharged,  the  alibi 
haying  clearly  been  established;  in  an  hour's  time 
some  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  Checkley's  rural 
witness  had  sworn  informations  in  the  Grown  Office. 
That  gentleman  was  not  to  be  heard  of:  the  prisoner 
also  had  Tanished  immediately  on  being  discharged 
— and  of  course  resumed  his  mal-practices  forthwith. 
It  needs  hardly  be  told,  that  Lord  Shannon's  soi-disant 
t^iant  dealt  a  little  in  fiction,  and  that  the  whole 
stoy  of  his  farm  from  that,  noblenmn,  and  of  the 
prison^'s  thefts  of  the  spade  and  ihe  vegetables, 
¥ras  a  pleasant  device  <^  Mr.  Checkley's.  I  told 
this  story ,^'  continued  O'Connell,  **  to  a  coterie  of 
En^ish  barrbtars  with  whom  I  dined;  and  it  was 
most  diverting  to  witness  thdr  astonishment  at  Mr. 
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Checkley's  unprincipled  ingenuity.  Stephen  Rice^ 
the  asdstant  barrister,  had  so  high  an  admiration  of 
this  clever  rogue,  that  he  declared  he  would  readily 
walk  fifty  miles  to  see  Checkley  !'^ 

Talking  of  the  new  harbour  at  Kingstown,  O^Con- 
nell  said,  "  That  harbour  proves  that  you  can  make 
a  harbour  anywhere,  provided  you  have  money 
enough.  There  could  not  be  greater  natural  disad- 
vantages anywhere  than  at  Kingstown;  a  wild,  open 
bay,  and  exposure  to  all  the  blasts  that  blow.  But 
see  what  the  money  has  made  of  it."  An  English 
gentleman,  named  Senior,  inquired  about  the  chance 
of  getting  railways  in  Ireland.  *'  No  chance  at  pre- 
sent," was  the  answer.  "  You  have  seen  the  English 
Radicals  and  Tories  unite  in  refusing  to  Ireland  the 
necessary  loan.**'  "  Oh,  but  that  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fear  of  non-pajnnent ;  the  million  advanced 
for  the  parsons  has  never  been  repaid."  "  There  was 
m>  deception  there,^*  said  O'Connell ;  "  I  distinctly 
told  them,  before  that  miUion  was  advanced,  that  it 
never  would  be  repaid.  Not  so  the  advance  for 
railways ;  thai  would  have  been  for  a  work  of  real 
utility  to  Ireland,  and  the  security  would  have  been 
unimpeachable."  "  How  did  Joe  Hume  vote?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Senior.  *^  Oh,  for  lending  the  money,  I 
believe,"  replied  O'ConnelL  '^  You  know,"  observed 
I,  "  that  he  has  an  Irish  constituency.^**  "  Oh,  he 
•  Kilkenny. 
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Tvouldn'tinuclimindthat,"rejomedO'G)nnell.  "He 
is  not  veiy  popular  with  his  Kilkenny  friends  now. 
I  do  not  ihink  they  will  again  return  him.  Kilkenny 
is  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  to  be  returned 
for ;  it  costs  the  member  nothing.  Hume's  election 
cost  him  only  sevenpence,  the  sevenpence  being  the 
extra  postage  of  a  letter  he  get  the  day  before  he 
was  returned.  Matters  are  managed  in  Kilkenny 
by  three  or  four  families,  who  are  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Among  the  rest,  there  is  the  family 
of  Smithwick.  The  head  of  that  family  has  made 
about  4000/.  a  year  by  trade ;  a  most  respectable 
and  patriotic  family !  I  am  keeping  Kilkenny  for 
a  nest-egg  for  myself,  in  case  I  should  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  contesting  Dublin 
at  the  next  elecftion.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  got  a 
clause  into  the  Mimicipal  Act  which  confirms  the 
titles  of  a  vast  number  of  fictitious  freemen  in 
Dublin — those  fellows  might  give  us  trouble." 

O'Connell  complained  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  some  person  soliciting  *'  patronage."  "  Weli, 
well !"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  not  this  fatuity  most  un- 
accoimtable  ?  In  spite  of  Lord  Ebrington's  recent 
declaration,  that  no  patronage  should  be  given  to 
Repealers,  here  are  these  blockheads  still  persisting 
to  suppose  that  I  can  get  what  I  please  from  the 
government !" 
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O'Connell  was  greatly  pleased  and  interested  with 
an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  for  October, 
1840,  on  "  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes."  I  remarked 
that  the  Reviewer  had  ascribed  to  human  policy, 
that  which  no  human  policy  coidd  have  availed  to 
produce,  namely,  the  essential  vitality  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  vitality  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  No  human  wisdom  could  have 
possibly  availed  to  perpetuate  through  the  stormy 
vicissitudes  of  eighteen  centuries  any  institution 
which  merely  had  men  for  its  authors. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  O'Connell,  **  but  it  is  pleaang  to 
observe,  that  the  Reviewer  fully  admits  the  vitality, 
though  he  errs  in  his  mode  of  accounting  for  it.  I 
like  the  article  very  much  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many 
pioneers  of  CathoUcity  in  Britain." 

O'Connell  constantly  spoke  with  much  interest 
of  the  number  of  converts  in  England  who  were 
swelUng  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  re- 
member the  deUght  with  which  he  exclaimed,  one 
morning  in  London,  ''  Yesterday  I  dined  in  com* 
pany — ^blessed  be  God  !  with  fourteen  converts  I" 
And  he  often  said,  "  I  hope  that  I  may  yet  live  to 
see  mass  offered  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  for- 
merly was.  God  has  mercy  yet  in  store  for 
England." 
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He  W88  an  enthusiastie  admirer  of  the  ancient 
ea4;hedrds  of  Engiand.  In  diat  of  Canterbury  he 
took  a  peculiar  interest,  as  it  was  the  sc^ie  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  h  Beck^  ;  an  ooettr- 
xence  which  he  employed  Mr.  Alfred  Elmore  to 
^commemorate,  in  the  spirited  jHcture  which  hangs 
in  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  Wesdand-row,  Dub- 
lin. O'Coamdl  said,  "  I  have  presented  this  picture 
to  the  church,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  it  may 
put  other  people  in  mind  to  follow  my  example.*' 

Th^re  was  a  slight  incident  connected  with  his 
visit  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  he  took 
pleasure  in  frequently  recordings  "  While  walking 
through  the  noUe  old  Catholic  pile,"  ^id  he,  '^  I 
dianoed  to  remark  to  my  daughter,*  who  accom- 
panied me;,  that  it  was  not  a  little  singular  that  not 
•one  Protestant  prelate  had -ever  been  interred  within 
itswalls.  This  remark  was  overheard  by  the  female 
guide  who  diows  the  cathedral  to  visitors.  She 
ii^iened  attentively,  and  after  some  apparent  hesi- 
tation, said, '  May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,  of  asking 
a  question!* — ^Certainly,'  said  I. — *Then  may  I 
make  so  bold  as  to  ask,  if  all  those  Archbishops 
were  Papists?' —  ^  Every  one  of  them,  madam,' 
said  I. — ^ Bless  me!'  cried  the  woman,  in  astonish- 
ment, *  I  never  knew  that  before.' — I  then  described 

*  The  accomplished  and  highly-gifted  Mrs.  FitzaimoD. 
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the  effect  of  the  high  altar  lighted  up  for  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  Catholic  times  ;  when  the  great 
aisle,  now  boxed  up  into  compartments  by  the 
organ  loft,  stretched  its  venerable  and  unbroken 
length  from  the  altar  to  the  portal,  thronged  with 
kneeling  worshippers.  The  picture  delighted  the 
woman.  *  Oh  V  cried  she,  clapping  her  hands,  ^  I 
should  like  to  see  that !'— *  God  grant  you  may  yet.' 
returned  I." 

Then  he  would  sometimes  add, — "  and  he  may 
yet  grant  it — England  is  steadily  and  gradually 
returning  to  the  Catholic  faith/^ 

Comparing  the  cathedrals  of  Catholic  times  with 
those  erected  since  the  Reformation,  he  observed, 
"  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  afford  us  good 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  contrast:  the  very  archi- 
tecture of  the  former  seems  to  breathe  the  as- 
piring sentiment  of  Christianity  ;  but  St.  Paul's— 
it  is  a  noble  temple  to  be  sure  ;  but,  as  for  any 
peculiarity  of  Christian  character  about  it,  it  might 
just  as  well  be  a  temple  to  Neptune  V* 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

f*  The  best-abused  Man  in  the  British  Doininion8**^0*Connen 
abused  by  William  the  Fourth— By  George  the  Fourth— Per« 
sonal  Appearance  of  George  the  Fourth  in  1794  and  1821— * 
His  Object  in  coming  to  Ireland— Anecdote  of  his  liawm  with 
>Irs.  Fitzherbert. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
he  was  the  best-abused  man  in  the  British  dominions. 
That  he  should  have  served  as  a  target  for  the  fac^ 
tious  enemies  of  liberty  to  discharge  their  pop-guns 
at,  is  exceedingly  natural,  when  we  consider  the 
prominent  position  he  occupied  as  the  champion  of 
constitutional  freedom^ 

"  You  are  used  to  this  now,"  I  observed  to  him 
one  day  ;  *'  but  did  it  not  at  first  annoy  you?" 
**Not  ^bit,"  he  replied;  "  I  knew  the  scoundrels 
were  only  advertising  jne  by  their  abuse." 

But  he  sometimes  was  the  object  of  abuse  of  $ 
less  usual  description  than  that  of  pamphleteers  or 
newspaper-paragraph  writers. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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^*  I  have  had,"  said  he,  "  the  honour  of  sustain- 
ing some  royal  abuse. .  William  the  Fourth  scolded 
me  in  a  royal  speech;  but  George  the  Fourth  had 
previously  bestowed  a  most  royal  malediction  on 
me.  I  attended  the  first  levee  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  passed  ;  the  "wretched  king  was  suffering 
from  an  utterly^  broken  constitution,  and  the  pre- 
sence chamber  was  kept  as  thin  as  it  was  possible, 
to  preserve  him  from  inconvenient  crowding.  When 
I  got  into  the  midst  of  it,  approaching  the  throne, 
I  saw  the  lips  of  his  majesty  moving;  and  thinking 
it  possible  he  might  be  speaking  to  me,  I  advanced, 
in  order  to  make,  if  requisite,  a  suitable  reply.  He 
had  ceased  to  speak — ^I  kissed  hands  and  passed 
out.  In  some  days  I  saw-a  mysterious  paragraph  in 
a  Scotch  newspaper,  remarking  on  the  strange  mode 
in  which  an  Irish  subject  had  been  received  by  his 
prince,  who  was  stated  to  have  vented  a  curse  at 
him.  I  happened  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  the  paragn^h. 
^  Tes,'  said  he, '  you  are  the  person  alluded  to.  The 
day  you  were  at  the  lev6e,  his  majesty  said,  as  you 
were  approaching,  *  There  is  O'Connell  I — G — d 
damn  the  scoundrel !'  " 

A  recent  writer  had  praised  George  the  Fourth'^s 
colloquial  abilities. 

"  Why,"  said  O'Connell, ''  from  his  rank,  he  of 
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course  found  ready  listeners^  and  he  could  talk  fa^ 
xniliarly  of  royal  personages,  concerning  whom  there 
is  usually  some  cariosity  felt  That  kind  of  talk 
might  have  passed  for  agreeable ;  but  his  favourite 
conversation  was  like  that  of  a  profligate,  half- 
drunken  trooper." 

"  Was  he,  in  your  opinion,  a  handsome,  princely- 
looking  fellow?" 

**  When  I  saw  him  in  1794,"  replied  O'Connell, 
'^  he  was  a  remarkably  handsome-iaced  man;  his 
figure  was  &ulty,  narrow  shoulders,  and  enormous 
hi^ ;  yet  altogether  he  was  c^tainly  a  very  fine- 
looking  fellow.  But  when  I  saw  him  in  Dublin  in 
1821,  age  and  the  results  of  dissipation  had  made 
him  a  most  hideous  object  i  he  had  a  flabby,  tallow- 
coloured  &ce  ;  and  his  firame  was  quite  debilitated. 
He  came  to  Ireland  to  humbug  the  Catholics,  who, 
he  thought,  would  take  sweet  words  instead  of  use- 
ful deeds.    Ah!  we  were  not  to  be  humbugged! 

*'  I  believe,"  he  added,  "  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  scoundrel  than  George  the  Fourth.  To  his 
other  evil  qualities  he  added  a  perfect  disregard  of 
truth.  During  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
Charles  James  Fox  dined  with  him  one  day  in  that 
lady's  company.  After  dinner,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
said,  *  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Fox,  I  had.  almost  forgotten 
to  ask  you,  what  you  did  say  about  me  in  the 
k2 
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House  of  Commons  the  other  night?  Thenewsr 
papers  misrepresent  so  very  strangely,  that  one 
cannot  depend  on  them.  Tou  were  made  to  say^ 
that  the  Prince  authorised  you  to  deny  his  marriage 
with  me !' — ^The  Prince  made  monitory  grimaces  at 
Fox,  and  immediately  said,  *  Upon  my  honour,  my 
dear,  I  never  authorised  him  to  deny  it.* — *  Upon 
my  honour,  sir,  you  dilc?,'  said  Fox,  rising  from 
table  ;  *  I  had  always  thought  your  father  the 
greatest  liar  in  England,  but  now  I  see  that  you 
are.'*  Fox  would  not  associate  with  the  Prince  for 
some  years,  until  one  day  that  he  walked  in,  un- 
announced, and  found  Fox  at  dinner.  Fox  rose  as 
the  Prince  entered,  and  said  that  he  had  but  one 
course  consistent  with  his  hospitable  duty  as  an 
English  gentleman,  and  that  was  to  admit  him." 

*  One  Sunday,  in  1796,  my  maternal  grandfather,  who  was 
the  Protestant  Rector  of  Ardstraw,onretumingfrdm  church,  told 
some  memhers  of  his  family  who  had  spent  the  day  at  home, ''that 
he  had  publicly  prayed  in  the  Litany  for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.** 
On  their  expressing  surprise,  he  replied,  "I  prayed  for  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales;  and  there  is  not,  in  the  sight  of  Heayen,  any 
other  Prmcess  of  Wales  than  ^(rs.  Eitzherbert.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OX7oimell*8  Beminiscences  of  his  own  Courtship— Hands  the 
gooler— Ballads — ^Travelling  in  the  Olden  Time. 

On  one  of  our  Repeal  journeys — ^namely,  to  Wa- 
terford — ^he  adverted,  as  he  frequently  did,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  0*ConnelL 

**  I  never,"  said  he,  "  proposed  marriage  to  any 
woman  but  one — ^my  Mary.  I  said  to  her,  '  Are 
you  engaged,  Miss  O'Connell?' — She  answered,  *  I 
am  not/ — 'Then,'  said  I, '  will  you  engage  yourself 
to  me  V — *  I  will,'  was  her  reply. — ^And  I  said  I 
would  devote  my  life  to  make  her  happy.  She 
deserved  that  I  should — she  gave  me  thirty^four 
years  of  the  purest  happiness  that  man  ever  en- 
joyed.  My  imcle  was  desirous  I  should  obtain 
a  much  larger  fortune,  and  I  thought  he  would  dis- 
inherit me.  But  I  did  not  care  for  that.  I  was 
richly  rewarded  by  subsequent  happiness." 

"  And  your  profession  made  you  independent  ?" 
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"  Yes — the  first  year  I  was  at  the  bar  I  made  58Z., 
the  second  year  about  150/.,  the  third  year  200Z., 
the  fourth  year  about  300  guineas*  I  then  ad- 
vanced rapidly ;  and  the  kst  year  of  my  practice  I 
got  9000Z.,  although  I  lost  ope  term." 

"  Did  your  wife  reside  in  Tralee  ?' 

**  She  did,  with  her  grandmother ;  and  it  was 
my  delight  to  quiz  the  old  lady,  by  prietending  to 
complain  of"  her  grand-daughter's  want  of  temper. 
*  Madam,'  said  I,  *  Mary  would  do  very  well,  only* 
she  is  so  cross.'  *  Cross,  sir  ?  My  Mary  cross  ? 
Sir,  you  must  have  provoked  her  very  much  I  Sir, 
you  must  yourself  be  quite  in  fault !  Sir,  my  little 
girl  was  always  the  gentlest,  sweetest  creature 
bom.' 

"And  so  she  was,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
**  She  had  the  sweetest,  the  most  heavenly  temper, 
and  the  sweetest  breath." 

He  remained  some  moments  silent,  and  then 
resumed  — 

^*  When  my  wife  was  a  little  girl,  she  was  obliged 
to  pass,  on  her  way  to  school,  every  day,  under  the 
arch  of  the  gaol ;  and  Hands,  the  gaoler  of  Tralee, 
a  most  grufl^  imcouth-looking  feflow,  always  made 
her  stop  and  curtsey  to  him.     She  despatched  the 

*  I  think  I  liaye  stated  these  ^smns  correctly,  but  am  not 
quite  certain* 
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curtsey  witli  all  imaginable  expedition,  and  ran. 
away  to  school,  to  get  out  of  his  sight  as  &8t  aa 


It  often  happened  during  our  journeys,  that  aftei? 
a  silence  that  lasted  for  some  time,  O'ConneU 
would  suddenly  break  out  with  a  snatch  of  some 
old  ballad  in  Irish  or  English.  On  this  day  he 
sang  out, 

**  I  leaned  my  back  against  an  oak, 
I  thonglit  it  was  a  tmsty  tree, 
Bat  first  k  bent;  and  then  it  broke— 
'Twas  thus  my  lore  deserted  me  V* 

I  expressed  some  surprise  that  these  ballad  scraps 
should  rest  upon  his  memory.  "  Oh,"  replied  he, 
"  I  liked  ballads  of  all  things  when  I  was  a  boy. 
In  1787,  I  was  brought  to  the  Tralee  as^zes — 
assizes  were  then  a  great  mart  for  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments, and  I  was  greatly  taken  with  the  ballade 
singeis.  It  was  dien  I  heard  two  ballad-singers, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  chanting  out  the  ballad  from, 
which  you  heard  me  sing  that  verse.  Hie  sang 
the  first  two  lines— «Ae  sang  the  third  line— both 
together  sang  the.  fourth,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  ballad." 

Among  the  odds  and  ends  of  verse  which  stored 
his  memory,  were  some  stanzas  composed  by  a  luck- 
less Kerry  poet,  who,  when  starving  in  Paris,  was 
reconimended  to  pay  his  court  to  the  minister 
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Sartine,  in  an  adulatory  address.     The  first  couplet 

ran  thus, 

**  Yellow  Phoebus,  inspire  my  poitriae, 
To  sing  the  praises  of  Monsieur  de  Sartine." 

O^Connell  often  contrasted  the  rapid  mode  ot 
modem  travelling,  with  the  slower  movements  of 
past  days.  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  when  I  left 
Darrynane  for  London  in  1795,  my  first  day*s  jour- 
ney was  to  Carhen — my  second  to  Killorglin — my 
third  to  Tralee — my  fourth  to  Limerick — two  days 
thence  to  Dublin.  I  sailed  from  Dublin  in  the 
evening — ^my  passage  to  Holyhead  was  performed 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  from  Holyhead  to  Chester, 
took  six-and- thirty  hours — from  Chester  to  London, 
three  days.  My  uncle  kept  a  diary  of  a  tour  he 
made  in  England  between  the  years  70  and  *80, 
and  one  of  his  memoi'dbilia  was  *  This  day  we  have 
travelled  thirty-six  miles,  and  passed  through  part 
of  five  counties.'  In  1780,  the  two  members  for 
the  county  of  Kerry  sent  to  Dublin  for  a  noddy, 
and  travelled  together  in  it  Trom  Kerry  to  Dublin. 
The  journey  occupied  seventeen  days;  and  each  night 
the  two  members  quartered  themselves  at  the  house 
of  some  friend;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  they 
reached  Dublin,  just  in  time  for  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  The  steam  navigation  is  of  infinite 
utility  in  abridging  the  sufferings  of  sea-sickness. 
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In  a  sailing  vessel,  you  often  got  almost  to  land,  and 
yet  were  tantalised  by  chopping  winds  or  tides 
which  prevented  your  landing.  I  remember  in  1817 
dodging  for  eight  hours  about  Caernarvon  harbour 
before  we  could  land.  When  on  shore,  I  proceeded 
to  Capelcarrig,  where  I  was  taken  very  ill;  and  I 
was  not  consoled  by  reflecting  that  should  my  ill- 
ness threaten  life,  there  was  no  Catholic  priest  with- 
in forty  miles  of  me/' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Pitt  and  Orattan  compared — Grattan's  CoUoquial  Powers— A 
Noble  Oddity— Entry  into  Waterford— Old  Mr.  0'Connell*8 
Coflan— General  Cloney— A  Prudent  Patriot  of  98— The  Mar- 
quis ofWaterford  and  the  Repealers— Bianconi— Peter  Bod- 
kin Hussey. 

O'CONNELL  spoke  of  the  peculiarities  of  Pitt 
and  Grattan  as  orators.  Pitt,  lie  said,  had  a  grand 
majestic  march  of  language,  and  a  full  melodious 
voice.  Grattan's  eloquence  was  full  of  fire,  but 
had  not  the  melody  or  dignity  of  Pitt's ;  yet  nobody 
quoted  Pitt's  sayings,  whereas,  Grattan  was  always 
saying  things  that  every  body  quoted  and  remem- 
bered. **I  did  not,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "hear 
Grattan  make  any  of  his  famous  speeches  ;  but  I 
have  heard  him  in  public.  He  had  great  power, 
and  great  oddity — ^he  almost  swept  the  ground  with 
his  odd  action." 

**  Was  he  in  private  society  an  entertaining  man?' 
"Very  much  so.     His  conversation  contained 
much  humour  of  a  dry  antithetical  kind;  and  he 
never  relaxed  a  muscle,  whilst  his  hearers  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.   He  abounded  with  anecdotes 
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of  the  men  with  whom  he  politicallj  acted,  and  told 
them  very  welL  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  house 
of  an  nnde  of  O'Conor  Don,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  Lord  Kingsborough,  grandfather  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Kingston,  a  very  strange  h&ng, 
who  mamed  at  sixteen  a  cousin  of  his  own,  aged 
fifteen — ^used  to  dress  like  a  roundhead  of  Crom* 
well's  time;  kept  his  hair  close  shom^  and  wore  a 
plain  coat  without  a  collar.  Grattan  said  of  this 
oddity,  *  He  was  the  strangest  compouiid  of  in- 
congruities I  ever  knew;  he  combined  the  greatest 
personal  independence,  with  the  most  crouching 
political  servility  to  ministers  ;  he  was  the  most 
religious  man,  and  the  most  profligate;  he  systema- 
tically read  every  day  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and 
marked  his  place  in  the  sacred  volume  with  an  ob- 
scene ballad.' 

**  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  0'Cc«mell,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  Grattan  told  0*Conor  to  ask  me  to  dinner. 
I  was  then  beginning  to  be  talked  of,  and  people 
like  to  see  a  young  person  who  acquires  notoriety."* 

We  passed  some  remarkably  fine  elms  on  our 

*  O'CkmneU  had  great  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the 
present  Hemy  Grattan,  M.P.  for  the  county  Meath.  One 
day,  when  pointing  him  out  to  an  Englishman,  he  thus  eulo- 
gised him—"  That  is  Henry  Grattan,  son  of  the  great  Irish 
patriot.  He  inherits  aU  his  father's  devotion  to  Ireland.  If 
you  presented  a  pistol  at  his  head,  and  if  he  were  persuaded  his 
own  immediate  death  would  secure  the  Bepeal  of  the  Unions 
he  would  say,  *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  fire  away  f  " 
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route.  O'Connell,  who  knew  my  passion  for  forest 
trees,  exclaimed,  *'  How  proud  it  would  make  jou^ 
Daunt,  if  your  own  old  elms  at  Kilcascan  were  as 
fine  as  those." 

Thus  talking,  we  arrived  in  Waterford.  The 
entry  into  die  city  was  splendid.  The  long  line  of 
banners  floated  in  the  breeze — the  shipping  in  the 
noble  river  Suir  hoisted  pennants,  and  repeatedly 
fired  salutes,  as  the  procession  moved  along  the  quay. 

Next  day,  the  28th  of  October,  a  large  party  ot 
Repealers  dined  at  the  house  cf  the  Catholic  Bishop. 
Old  age  was  talked  of. 

**  My  grandmother,"  said  O'Connell,  "  had 
twenty-two  children,  and  half  of  them  lived  be- 
yond the  age  of  ninety.  Old  Mr.  O'Connell  of 
Darrynane,  pitched  upon  an  oak-tree  to  make  hia 
own  coffin,  and  mentioned  his  purpose  to  a  car- 
penter. In  the  evening,  the  butler  entered  after 
dinner  to  say  that  the  carpenter  wanted  to  speak 
with  him.  *  For  what  T  asked  my  uncle.  '  To 
talk  about  your  honour's  coffin,'  said  the  carpenter, 
putting  his  head  inside  the  door  over  the  butler's 
shoulder,  /wanted  to  get  the  fellow  out,  but  my 
uncle  said,  *  Oh !  let  him  in  by  all  means. — Well, 
friend,  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  about  mjr 
coffin  ? — *  Only,  sir,  that  Pll  saw  up  the  oak-tree 
your  honour  was  speaking  of,  into  seven-foot  plank.* 
— *  That  would  be  wasteful,'  answered  my  uncle; 
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'  I  never  was  more  than  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  my 
vamps,  the  best  day  I  ever  saw/ — *  But  your  honour 
will  stretch  after  death/  said  the  carpenter. — ^  Not 
eleven  inches,  I  am  sure,  you  blockhead !  But  111 
stretch,  no  doubt — perhaps  a  couple  of  inches  or  so. 
Well,  make  my  coflin  six  feet  six — and  I'll  war- 
rant that  will  give  me  room  enough !' "  * 

(yConnell  extremely  disliked  being  poked  up  to 
lionise  at^  a  private  dinner-party,  although  it  was 
sometimes  his  fate  to  sustain  this  species  of  annoy- 
ance. After  dinner  at  the  Bishop's,  his  health  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours.  But  he  made  no 
speech  in  reply;  he  merely  bowed,  without  lising 
from  his  seat.t 

At  Waterford  I  met  General  Cloney,  who  had 
held  a  command  in  the  rebel  army  in  1798.  Among 
his  anecdotes  of  that  period,  he  told  me  of  a  certain 
gentleman  who  stationed  himself  in  a  house  near 
Ross,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.     ^'  Although  he  did 

•  Mr.  William  Howitt  has  published  a  somewhat  different 
Tersion  of  this  anecdote.  I  give  it,  literally,  as  I  heard 
O'Connell  relate  it  at  the  Bishop  of  Waterford*s  table. 

t  I  was  once  at  a  dinner  party  in  I>ablin,  when  our 
host  proposed  (yConnell's  health  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
which  he  ended  by  saying  that  he  abstained  from  warmer 
eulogy  through  fear  of  wounding  the  modesty  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guest  0*Connell  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  com- 
menced his  speech  by  saying: — "  My  friend  has  alluded  to  my 
modesty.  Whatever  my  original  amount  of  that  quality  may 
have  been,  I  certainly  hare  nerer  worn  any  of  it  out  by  too 
frequent  ose ;  so  that  I  have  the  whole  original  stock  quite 
ready  for  serrice  on  the  present  occasion." 
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not  take  the  field,"  said  Cloney,  "  yet  he  was  not 
quite  unoccupied;  for  he  changed  his  uniform  four 
or  five  times  while  the  battle  lasted.  He  kept 
scouts  tolet  him  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  went.  Whenever  he  heard 
that  the  rebels  were  getting  the  better  of  it— on 
with  his  green  regimentals !  The  next  scout,  per- 
haps, would  announce  that  the  king'^s  troops  were 
making  head — on  with  my  prudent  friend's  yeo- 
manry suit!  and  so  on,  from  red  to  green,  and 
green  to  red,  according  to  each  shadow  of  veering 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  fight." 

On  the  following  day,  the  29th,  there  was  a 
Repeal  dinner  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  at  which  the 
health  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  given. 
O'Connell  was  called  on  to  return  thanks,  which  he 
did  in  the  following  terms,  amidst  general  laughter 
and  cheeriag: 

"  I  could  not  allow  the  health  of  a  brother  sports- 
man to  be  drunk,  without  sajring  a  few  words  in 
reply.  The  time  has  been  when  I  little  expected 
I  should  ewdr  hear  a  Beresford  toasted  among  a 
society  of  Repealers.  Far  less,  that  I  should  be 
selected  to  return  thanks  upon  such  an  occasion. 
But  times  are  changed— and  in  this  respect  happily 
changed.  Lord  Waterford  has  evinced  a  most 
praiseworthy  disposition  to  expend  in  his  native 
country  a  large  share  of  his  princely  revenues;  and 
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his  name  lias,  therefore,  been  deservedly  received 
amongst  you  with  manifestations  of  attachment 
Himself  the  centre  of  the  local  rank  and  fortune  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  fascinations  of  his  hos- 
{atality  and  of  his  fox-hounds  will,  doubtless,  keep 
at  home  many  men  of  station  and  fortune,  who 
would  otherwise  seek  amusement  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  Therefore,  let  us  wish  him  all  health 
and  prosperity,  and  a  first-rate  himting  season;  and 
as  a  mark  of  our  respect,  the  most  congenial  to  his 
lordship's  taste,  let  us  give  him,  in  conclusion,  a 
loud  and  hearty  TmUyhoT 

This  call  was  responded  to  by  a  jovial  and  up- 
roarious tally  !  tally  !  tallyho  !  from  the  whole 
assembly ;  amongst  whom  ther^  were  certain  in- 
genious gentlemen,  who  gave  us. a  very  felicitous 
imitation  of  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  30th,  our  party 
left  Carrick  at  an  early  hour  for  Killamey,  and 
break&sted  with  Mr.  Charles  Bianconi  at  his  house 
near  Clonmel.  Bianconi's  son  and  daughter,  the 
girl  a  lovely  child,  came  in  to  see  the  Liberator. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  young  friends,  that  it  was  I 
who  emancipated  you  ?'  asked  0*Connell.  This  was  a 
question  he  frequently  addressed  to  Catholic  children. 

Bianconi  asked  his  advice  about  sending  the  girl 
to  school  *^  Oh,  no !  no !  no  I*'  replied  O'Connell, 
^g^dy,  *'  never  take  her  from  her  mother  I    Get  a 
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governess  to  assist  the  mother  in  your  little  Kate's 
education,  but  never  take  the  child  from  her  mother's 
care.  The  tender  affection  of  the  parent  educates 
the  daughter's  heart." 

Bianconi  made  some  apology  for  bringing  in  the 
children  ;  "  Your  time  is  so  limited/'* said  he ;  "and 
I  fear  they  must  tease  you." 

"  Your  apology,"  returned  O'Connell,  "  reminds 
me  of  my  friend  Peter  Hussey,  who  was  not  re- 
markable for  suavity.  *Dan/  said  Peter  to  me, 
*  you  should  not  bring  in  your  children  after  dinneri 
it  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
pany.'— *  Never  mind,  Peter/  said  I ;  *  I  admire 
them  so  much  myself,  that  I  don't  require  any  one 
to  help  me.'  My  eldest  daughter  told  me  she  was 
afraid  I  should  spoil  her  Mary.  *  I  don't  think  I 
shall/  said  I;  *  I  know  I  did  my  best  to  &poil you^ 
my  love,  and  I  could  not  succeed.' " 

O'ConneU  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  transmission 
of  intellectual  qualities  from  the  mother  to  her  oflP- 
spring.  When  speaking  of  a  property  in  Kerry, 
that  the  Meredith  family  had  lost  many  years  ago;, 
he  said,  **  Mr.  Meredith  married  a  fool ;  and,  of 
course,  they  bred  nothing  but  fools.  They  had  not 
common  sense  to  keep  their  estate,  and  it  slobbered 
away  through  their  fingers." 

When  we  were  en  route  from  Bianconi's,  som^ 
thing  led  us  to  talk  of  Pitt,  whom  O'Oonnell  sai4 
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he  liad  heaid  in  a  debate  '*  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.   ^  yr 

4  He  struck  me,^  said  O'Connell,  "  as  having  the 
most  majestic  flow  of  language,  and  the  finest  voice 
imaginable.  He  managed  his  voice  admirably.  It 
was  from  himi  learned  to  throw  out  th^ lower  tones 
at  the  close  of  my  sentences.  Most  men  either  let 
their  voice  fall  at  the  end  oftheir  sentences,  or  else 
force  it  into  a  shout  or  screech.  This  is  because 
they  end  with  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  notes. 
Pitt  knew  better.  He  threw  his  voice  so  completely 
round  the  House,  that  every  syllable  he  uttered  was 
distinctly  heard  by  every  man  in  the  House/' 

"  Did  you  hear  Fox  in  the  debate  of  which  you 
are  speaking  7"  asked  I. 

"  Yes — and  he  spoke  delightfully  ;  his  speech  was 
better  than  Pitt's.  The  forte  of  Pitt  as  an  orator 
was  majestic  declamation,  and  an  inimitable  felicity 
of  phrase.  .The  word  he  used  was  always  the  very 
best  word  that  could  be  got  to  expresa  his  ideaj  The 
only  man  I  ever  knew  who  approached  Pitt  in  this 
particular  excellence,  was  Charles  Kendal  Bushe, 
whose  phrases  were  alwayis  admirably  happy.*' 

Mr.  Bianconi  had  lent  me  '^  Captain  Rock's 
Letters  to  the  King  of  England  ;"  a  book  that  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  real  origin  of  many  families  of  the 
Irish  peerage.    The  author's  statements  of  course 

VOL.  I.  L 
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include  mmy  partdculara  omitted  from  the  compi- 
lations  of  Debrett.  He  has,  however,  fallen  into 
several  inaccuracies,  the  perusal  of  which  always 
elicited  &om  (yConneU  a  contemptuous  "  pshaw  T 
and  he  then  would  immediately  state  the  real  &ot8, 
of  which  he  bad  in  many  instances  become  profi^h 
sionally  cognisant. 

Speaking  of  pedigrees,  he  said  that  his  own  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  Chevalier  0*Qonnan,  who  un* 
deytook  to  draw  it  up  without  knowing  much  about 
the  matter.  One  of  his  family,  John  O'CJonneD,  o£ 
Ashtown,  near  Dublin,  the  brodier  of  a  lineal 
ancestor,  bad  ^*^  proved  his  good  affettiavi^  to  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  1655,  conformed  to  Protestantism,  and 
thereby  saved  his  property  from  confiscation.  •*  I 
saw  bis  escutcheon,"  said  0*C5onnell,  **  on  the  wall 
of  St.  flames's  church  in  Dublin,  some  twenty  years 
ago ;  J  don't  know  if  it  be  there  stilL'* 

He  WIU9  aogry  at  the  disparaging  manner  in  which 
bis  family  bad  been  spoken  of  by  **  Mask,"  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  who  described  leading  Members  of 
Parliament.  •*  The  vagabond  allows  me  a  large 
share  of  talent,  but  he  says  I  am  of  bumble  origin. 
My  fkther's  family  was  very  ancient,  and  my  mother 
was  a  lady  of  the  first  rank*** 

As  we  taravelled  sou  Awards^  ho  in'rited  me  to 
aoeoos^any  bim  to  Danynane,  which  inTitation  I 
readily  accepted. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Interview  between  O'Connell  and  an  Oppressive  Landlord-^ 
Inn  at  Millstreet — ^Bahoss — ^Different  Modes  of  Restoring  - 
the  Irish  Legislature — ^BeooUections  of  the  Hard-Drinking 
Times,  1785— Puseyism  and  Catholicity— Hunting. 

O'CoNHELL  described  an  interview  he  had  with 
an  Irish  landlord  of  extensive  possessions.  I  give  it 
in  his  own  words,  suppressing  the  name  of  the  land- 
lord, who,  I  believe,  has  since  then  reformed  his 
policy.  At  least  I  have  seen  him  gazetted  in  popular 
journals  as  a  bountiful  £riend  and  benefiEictor  of  his 
tenantry. 

«  I  heard,"  said  the  Liberator,  "  that had 

issued  over  a  thousand  notices  to  his  tenantry  to 
quit  their  holdiDgs ;  and  that  he  had  treated  a  certain 
widow  in  particular  with  very  great  barbarity.  This 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  me  while  I  was  walk* 

ing  through ^'s  domain.    While  I  was  there 

he  came  up  and  invited  me  into  his  mansion. 

^^  <  I  should  fear/  answered  I,  ^  that  your  roof 
would  fall  down  upon  me.* 
l2 
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"  *  Why  do  you  say  so?  inquired  the  landlord. 

"  *  Because  I  have  heard. of  the  harshness  and 
cruelty  you  have  exhibited  to  your  tenants,  and  in 
especial  to  the  widow .' 

"  *  I  must  havebeen  misrepresented  to  you/  said 


"  ^  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  you  were  so/  said 
I;  *  but  I  fear  the  facts  are  as  they  have  been  stated 
to  me.' 

**  *  Come  in  and  talk  it  over/  said ;  *  and 

I  will  show  you  I  was  justified  in  acting  as  I  did/ 

"  I  refused  to  enter  the  castle,  but  consented  to 
the  proffered  conference,  in  the  hope  of  being  of 
some  service  to  the  widow.  The  hope,  however, 
was  vain;  for  after  conversing  on  the  subject  for 
nearly  an  hour,  I  found  I  could  make  no  impression, 
and  I  came  away  declaring  that  if  the  case  should 
come  to  trial  in  Cork,  I  would  specially  attend,  in 
order  to  give  the  widow  my  professional  assistance 
gratuitously." 

It  was  the  period  of  the  yeat  when  the  O'Connell 
tribute  wks  usually  collected ;  and  the  accused 
landlord,  resenting  the  expression  of  O'Connell's 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  widow,  soon  after- 
wards published  a  manifesto,  threatening  the  tenants 
with  his  vengeance,  if  any  of  them  should  subscribe 
to  the  Liberator's  annuity. 
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We  arrived,  after  midniglit,  at  Millstreet;  where 
they  had  not  prepared  beds,  as  we  were  not  expected. 
During  the  interval  of  prep^tion,  we  sat  at  an 
excellent  fire  in  the  inn-parlour,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly welcome,  as  the  night  was  cold,  raw,  and 
foggy.  The  landlord  got  out  of  bed  to  receive  his 
guests,  and  continued  to  detail  all  the  incidents  of 
local  politics,  until  our  rooms  were  ready.  Next 
morning  we  departed  at  seven  o'clock. 

*^The  improved  roads  have  injured  that  inn," 
said  O'Connell.  *'  I  well  remember,  when  it  was 
the  regular  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from  Tralee. 
It  was  a  comfortable  thing  for  a  social  pair  of  fellow- 
travellers  to  get  out  of  their  chaise  at  night-fall, 
and  to  find  at  the  inn  (it  was  then  kept  by  a  cousin 
of  mine,  a  Mrs.  Cotter),  a  roaring  fire,  in  a  clean, 
well-fiimished  parlour,  the  whitest  table-linen,  the 
best  beef,  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  mutton,  the 
fattest  fowl^  the  most  excellent  wines  (claret  and 
Madeira  were  the  high  wines  then — they  knew 
nothing  about  Champagne),  and  the  most  com- 
fortable beds.  In  my  early  days  it  was  by  far  the 
best  inn  in  Munster.  But  the  new  roads  have 
enabled  the  travellers  firom  Kerry  to  get  &r  beyond 
Millstreet  in  a  day ;  and  the  inn  being  therefore 
less  frequented  than  of  old,  is,  of  course,  not  so  well 
looked  after  by  its  present  proprietor." 
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At  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Eillamey,  and  drove 
to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  which  stands  about  a  mile 
fix)m  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  lake. 
Gansy,  the  celebrated  piper,  attended,  and  played 
Scotch  and  Irish  airs  during  the  evening,  for  the 
amusement  of  our  party.  Whenever  he  played 
any  of  Moore's  Melodies,  O'Connell  would  invari- 
ably repeat  the  poet's  words,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  air.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Moore's 
Melodies,  and  constantly  recited  them.  He  was 
also  much  pleased  with  Father  Prout's  ballad,  "The 
Bells  of  Shandon,"  which  he  got  by  heart,  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  best  ballad  that  ever  was 
written. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  we  proceeded  from 
EiUamey  to  Bahoss,  where  a  social  party  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Charles  O'Connell,  the  Liberator's 
son-in-law.  After  dinner  the  Repeal  agitation  was 
talked  of.  Mr.  Kean  Mahony,  of  Castlequin,  said 
to  O'Connell, 

"  I  am  sure  the  Repeal  will  be  highly  useftd,  if 
you  only  can  succeed;  but  I  doubt  your  success." 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied^  O'Connell,  "the  diffi- 
culty is  far  smaller  than  you  seem  to  imagine.  This 
recent  municipal  reform  act,  although  it  falls  very 
short  of  ftdl  justice,  yet  does  us  this  much  good — 
that  it  breaks  up  one  great  stronghold  of  the 
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Orange  party,  namdy,  the  Orange  corporations. 
It  doubly  benefits  us,  not  only  by  scattering  the 
Orangemen  and  breaking  up  their  powerful  organ- 
isation of  mischief,  but  also  by  exciting  in  their 
minds  a  strongly  hostile  sentiment  against  the 
Union,  which  could  not  protect  them  from  reform. 
This  will  naturally  impel  them  to  join  us  in  seek- 
ing the  Repeal,  now  that  they  find  they  have  no 
parly  object  to  gain  by  opposing  it.  Orangeism, 
heretofore,  has  infected  the  Dublin  juries.  But, 
henceforth,  the  shei:iff  will  be  a  liberal,  and  can 
select  for  his  jurymen,  not  bigoted  partisans,  but 
honest  men,  who  will  be  quite  as  anxious  to  see 
justice  done  as  the  old  Orange  juries  were  to  con- 
•vict  all  the  Liberals  and  Catholics.  When  the  , 
jury-box  is  purged  of  the  foul  leaven,  pray,  what 
is  then  to  hinder  us  from  having  a  Convention  in 
Dublin  ?  Do  you  not  see  what  a  powerful  engine 
a  Convention  would  be  in  working  out  Repeal?" 

"  But,"  interposed  the  other,  *^  if  a  member  of 
the  Convention  were  prosecuted,  could  not  the 
Qovemment  change  the  venue  to  London?" 

"  They  passed  an  act  to  enable  them  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Americans,"  answered  O'Connell, 
*'  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  that  they  lost 
America !" 

O'Connell  did  not  deem  the  legislative  sanction 
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of  the  United  Parliament  indispensably  requisite 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  In  the 
**  Report  of  the  Repeal  Association  on  the  Recon- 
struction of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons"  (which 
document  was  drawn  up  by  him  exclusively),  two 
other  modes  of  re-establishing  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  are  pointed  out.  I  quote  the  passage  at 
length;  it  is  curious,  from  the  views  which  it  con- 
tains of  what  we  may  term  the  elastic  capacity  of 
the  British  Constitution  to  meet  all  political  eiper- 
gencies.  Having  first  discussed  the  probability  of 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Legislature 
to  the  Repeal,  Mr.  0*Connell  thus  proceeds: — 

"But  there  are  other  modes^  in  which  the  Crown  may  easily 
procure  th^restoration  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  should  her 
*  Majesty  he  so  advised. 

**  Let  it  he  recollected,  that  in  the  judgment  of  our  present 
Lord  Chancellor,*  who  is  Keeper  (in  Lreland)  of  her  Majesty's 
conscience,  the  Union  was  in  itself  a  nullity  ;  that  is  his  pre- 
cise expression — ^it  was  his  solemn  judgment— and  he  is  hound 
by  it. 

"  The  Queen  therefore  might  be  adyised  to  act  in  either  of 
these  two  ways: — 

"  Fir8dy.^She  may  call  together  in  Dublin,  by  intimation,  oir 
invitation,  the  105  Members  now  representing  Ldsh  constituen- 
cies. More  than  forty  of  them  (that  is,  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  a  House)  would  certainly  attend  any  royal  summons, 
however  informal  And  her  Majesty  might  easily  bring  toge- 
ther a  sufficient  number  of  the  Lish  Peers.  And  thus,  with 
the  assent  of  her  Majesty,  an  Ordinance  might  be  enacted 
adopting  the  plan  we  have  suggested  for  re-oonstructing  the 

♦  LordPlunket. 
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Irish  Pariiament,  and  authorising  the  issuing  of  writs  or  sum- 
monses accordingly. 

**  The  Parliament,  when  met  under  such  writs  or  summonses, 
would  haye  no  difficulty  in  enacting  laws,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Queen,  sanctioning  their  own  appointment,  and  confirma- 
tory of  their  own  l^slative  powers. 

**  Secondly, — ^Let  it  he  recollected,  that  it  was  originally  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  to  issue  to  such  places  as  it 
thought  fit,  writs  for  the  election  of  Memhers  of  Parliament; 
and  this  prerogatiye  continued  to  he  exercised  down  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  familiar  &ct  of  the  creation  in  Ireland, 
hy  Kino  Jambs  the  First,  of  no  less  than  forty  horoughs  in  a 
single  day— horoughs  that  from  that  time  continued  to  send 
members  to  Parliament  until  the  Union — ^proves  in  the  strong- 
est way,  the  power  to  exercise  (as  it  also  shows  the  abuse  of) 
this  prerogative. 

**  Now,  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  taking 
away  that  prerogatiye  from  the  Crown.  It  therefore  continues 
to  exist,  unimpeached  and  undiminished ;  and  her  Majesty 
might  be  adyised  at  once  to  issue  writs  to  all  the  counties,  and 
to  the  seyeral  towns  named  in  our  proposed  plan;  and  then  she 
may  either  bring  together,  or  create,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Irish  Peers  to  constitute  the  Irish  Parliament. 

**  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  proposal  we  suggest,  is  one  in- 
tended to  be  enacted  by  the  iiNiTEn  Parliament;  but  we  are  not 
thereby  prevented  from  pointing  out  the  other  means  (such  as 
the  two  modes  abote  described)  for  obtaining  the  same  object. 
To  each  of  such  modes  there  are  abundant  technical  and  legal 
objecticms.    but  wb  BELisyB  thbrb  is  no  constitutional 

niFPICULTT  IN  THE  WAT. 

•*  The  Constitution  of  these  reakns  is  suited  to  meet  every 
emergency;  and  the  most  irregular  proceedings  of  Parliament 
have  been  sanctioned,  andbecome  thelawof  the  land. 

**  For  instance,  in  the  year  1399,  the  Parliament  dethroned 
BiCHABDthe  Second,  the  legitimate  monarch,  and  conferred  the 
Crown  upon  Hbnbt  the  Fourth,  who  had  no  kind  of  title  to  that 
Crown.  Nor  was  he  even  heir  of  succession  to  Richard.  This 
Parliamentary  Act  regulated  the  succession  of  the  Crown  for 
three  generations,  and  several  of  the  statutes  passed  during  that 
interval  are  binding  at  the  present  day. 
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^  Again;  the  Parliament,  in  the  instance  of  Edwjlsd  the 
Fourth,  assumed  the  like  power  of  disposing  of  the  Crown;  taking 
it  away  from  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  conferring  it  upon 
that  of  York. 

"  Again ;  the  case  of  Henby  the  Seventh  is  yet  stronger.  The 
Parliament  in  1485,  after  the  hattle  of  Bosworth,  gare  him  a 
legal  title  to  the  Crown;  although  he  had  no  other  title  than 
that  most  irr^^il^r  law.  It  is  true  he  afterwards  married  the 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York;  but  he  took  especial  care,  and 
indeed  the  most  distinct  m6des,  of  disayowing  any  title  as  de- 
rived  from  her.  *  And  her  Mt^esty,  whose  title  is  so  indisputable, 
derives.that  title  as  one  of  his  descendants. 

*'But  the  strongest  instance  remains  behind.  It  is  the  case 
of  King  WnxiAM  the  Third,  of '  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory.'  The  Convention  Parliament  at  the  Revolution,  with- 
out any  King  at  all,  dethroned  the  reigning  and  then  legitimate 
monarch,  James  the  Second. 

"  They  used  the  word  *  abdicate;^  but  a  word  is  nothingi 
The  actual  fact  is,  that  they  dethroned  King  James,  and  en- 
throned King  William,  who  had  no  species  of  claim  to  be 
King— who  had  no  kind  of  legal  right  to  be  King  of  England, 
as  he  was,  not  only  during  his  wife's  lifetime,  but  for  some 
years  after  her  decease.  He  had,  we  repeat,  no  other  right, 
save  that  excellent  and  efficient  one,  of  a  most  irregular  Act  of 
Parliament. 

<'  No  persons  can  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  we  are, 
that  a  most  legitimate  right  to  the  Crown  was  acquired  by  the 
transactions  of  the  Revolution  of  1688;  we  are  quite  certain, 
that  a  perfect  title  was  made  out  by  these  transactions.  And 
our  allegiance  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  whom  may  God 
kHig  preserve,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  prindplea  which  were 
involved  in,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Revolution. 

**  But  what  a  host  of  legal  and  technical  objections  were  and 
may  be  raised  against  each  and  all  the  precedents  which  we 
have  thus  cited,  including  the  glorious  Revolution  itself  I  We 
venture  to  assert,  that  none  greater  could  be  stated  to  either  of 
the  modes  of  Repealing  the  Union  we  have  suggested— no, 

MOB  BT  AKT  COMFABISON  BO  GBBAtT' 

On  the  evening  already  alluded  to  in  the  present 
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chapter,  the  company  at  Bahoss  had  drawn  much 
more  copiously  on  the  water-jars  than  on  the  wine 
decanters;  a  drcumstance  which  naturally  led  to 
the  subject  of  Father  Mathew  and  his  useful 
labours. 

**  In  my  young  days,*'  said  O'Connell,  "  it  was 
deemed  an  essential  point  of  hospitality  to  make 
guests  drink  against  their  will — drink  till  they  were 
sick.  I  was  myself  the  first  person  who  rebelled 
against  this  custom  in  Iveragh.  After  I  returned 
firom  the  Temple,  I  introduced  the  fashion  of  re- 
fflstance,  and  I  soon  had  abettors  enough.  It  was 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  never,  while  a  youth,  could 
drink  more  than  three  glasses  of  wme  without  being 
sick;  so  that  I  had  my  personal  convenience  to 
consult  in  aid  of  temperance.  To  be  sure,  I  have 
seen  some  rare  drinking-bouts!  In  1785,  when 
less  than  ten  years  old,  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
near  the  sea  side,  and  a  sloop  came  in,  of  which  the 
whole  crew  got  drunk  every  night;  Monday  night 
on  wine,  Tuesday  night  on  punch;  Wednesday 
night  on  wine,  Thursday  night  on  punch,  and  so 
on^  the  only  variety  consisting  in  the  alternation. 
What  a  change  in  our  social  habits  since  those 
days !  a  most  happy  change  in  this  respect !  I 
believe  there  is  no  nation  imder  heaven  save  our 
own,  in  which  the  Apostle  of  a  great  moral  move- 
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menX  could  meet  the  success  that  has  attended 
Father  Mathew." 

"  A  success,"  observed  one  of  the  company, 
"  highly  honourable  to  the  Catholics,  and  probably 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  means  of  extending  the 
Catholic  religion." 

"  Oh,*'  exclaimed  O'Connell,  "  that  extension  is 
daily  making  progress — ^it  receives  an  impulse  from 
various  and  opposite  quarters.  Among  the  devout 
and  religious  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Pusejdtes  hold  a  distinguished  place  both  in  numbers 
and  importance;  they  have  grafted  upon  their  own 
species  of  Protestantism,  many  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples aiid  practices  of  Catholicity.  The  evidence 
they  thus  bear  to  the  truth  of  those  principles  and 
practices  is  placed  beyond  suspicion,  by  the  fact 
that  they  often  have  iiidulged  in  gross  abuse  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Then — ^look  at  that  powerful 
article  on  *  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes'  in  the  last 
*  Edinburgh  Review' — evidently  written  by  some 
philosophical  Protestant  inquirer,  some  honorary 
member  of  Christianity;  who,  while  he  manifestly 
dissents  from  the  Catholic  Church,  is  yet  compelled 
by  his  own  candour  to  admit  that  she  contains 
within  herself  the  imperishable  germ  of  perpetual 
vitality.  It  is  no  trivial  feature  in  the  intellectual 
aspect  of  England  at  present,  that  these  involuntary 
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tributes  to  the  truth  of  Catholicity  should  be  borne 
by  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  dissimilar  Protestant  intellects." 

Ere  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
O'Connell  announced  that  he  would  hunt  across  the 
mountains  to  Darrynane  on  the  morrow.  Some 
person  complimented  him  on  his  undecaying  per- 
sonal activity. 

"  Yes/'  he  answered,  "  activity  is  with  me  a  habit. 
I  was  always  active,  and  my  brother  John  was 
always  active.  I  remember  ojie  morning  when 
John  was  a  lad,  seeing  him  prepare  to  set  off  on  a 
walk  of  several  miles  at  sunrise,  after  having  sat  up 
the  whole  night  dancing,  and  without  having  gone 
to  bed  at  all.  I  said  to  him,  '  John,  you  had  better 
take  your  mare.'  *  Oh,'  said  John,  *  Pll  spare  my 
mare;  the  walk  will  do  me  good.*  So  off  he  set, 
and  his  mare  expired  of  fat  in  the  stable  the  very 
same  day !  How  often  have  I  heard  the  voice  of 
old  John  O'Connell  calling  out  at  cockcrow  under 
our  gate,  *  Cur  a  tnaugh  Shane  (yConnell  agu$ 
ancuP"* 

•  «  Send  out  John  0'Ck)nnell  and  the  greyhound.** 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Darrynane— Scenery— The  House— The  Hunting— The  Col- 
legians—O'Connell's  Description  of  his  Home— Two  Things 
at  a  Time— Arboriculture. 

Next  day  we  arrived  at  Danynane^ 

The  dwelling-house  is  situated  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  a  little  bay,  which  is  separated  from 
the  harbour  of  Ballinskelligs,  by  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, called  the  Abbey  Island.  This  promontory 
is  sometimes  insulated  in  particularly  high  tides.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  amongst 
which  are  the  graves  of  many  of  the  O'Connell 
'  family. 

Much  of  the  adjacent  coast  appears  to  have  been 
upheaved  in  some  desperate  agony  of  nature.  It 
consists  of  patches  of  improfitable  boggy  surface, 
alternating  with  debris  of  naked  rock.  But  there 
are  some  grand  and  romantic  scenes  among  the  hills 
and  on  the  cliffs. 

The  house  is  sheltered  to  the  north  and  west,  by 
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xnoimtauis  ranging  £rom  1500  to  2000  feet  in  height 
On  the  6wat^  the  view  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of 
high  rocks^  that  divide  the  bay  of  Danynane  firom 
that  of  Kenmare.  Close  to  the  bonse  is  a  thriving 
plantation  called  the  shrubbery,  covering  some 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  a  most  rocky  and  irregular 
tract,  through  the  irregularities  of  which  there  are 
many  very  pretfy  winding  walks.  In  the  midst  of 
this  shrubbery,  perched  high  aloft  upon  an  ivied 
rook,  is  a  small  circular  turret,  commanding  over 
the  tc^  of  the  young  trees,  a  view  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  To  this  turret,  Mr. 
O'Connell  frequently  retired  to  cogitate  in  solitude 
over  his  foture  politioal  movements.  He  had  also 
a  £iVQurite  walk  in  the  garden,  which  is  pictu- 
reaquely  situated  amongst  rocks,  and  contains  some 
of  the  finest  old  hollies  I  have  ev^  seen. 

Danynane  house  possesses  tolerable  accommoda- 
tion*  although  it  often  proved  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  numbers  attracted  by  the  hospitable  habits  and 
political  celebrity  of  the  owner.  It  was  built  at 
^£vent  period^  and  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  any  uniform  plan  of  ardiiteotare^  a  room  was 
added  whenerrer  there  arose  a  demand  for  increased 
aooommodatian;  so  that  the  whole  mass  presaits  a 
curious  dusteer  of  small  buildings  of  different  dates, 
hes^tsi^  and  mes.    In  the  dining-room  are  for* 
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traits  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  his  kdy,  and  his  children: 
the  portrait  of  the  Liberator,  although  an*  indiffer- 
ent paintings  is,  I  understand^  the  very  best  likeness 
ever  taken  of  him. 

Up  to  the  year  1839,  when  the  new  road  from 
Gahirciveen  was  completed,  the  approach  from  that 
town  to  Darrynane  was  for  three  or  four  miles 
ahnost  impassable  for  carriages,  from  its  precipitous 
nature.  Men  were  employed  to  draw  carriages 
with  ropes  along  the  old  road.  The  new  line  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  autumn,  1839;  it  com- 
mands from  many  points  superb  views  of  the  sea 
and  the  mountains. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  morning  after  my  arrival 
at  Darrynane,  I  was  summoned  by  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  accompany  the  hunting  party.  It  was  not  quite 
six  o'clock — ^the  morning  was  clear  and  bright,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  beautiful  day.  "We  followed  a 
winding  path  called  '*The  Meadow  "Walk,"  which 
crosses  and  recrosses  a  merry  mountain  brook;  we 
ascended  the  hill  of  Coomakista,  crossed  the  line 
of  the  new  road,  and  ere  half-an-hour  had  elapsed, 
a  hare  was  started.  It  was  a  glorious  run;  the. 
hare  was  in  view  for  half  a  mile  or  more;  and  as 
the  dogs  ran  the  scent',  they  kept  so  close  together, 
that  a  sheet  might  have  covered  the  pack.  O'Con- 
nell,  who  enjoyed  the  himt  with  infinite   glee 
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walked  and  ran  from  rock  to  rock,  to  keep  the  dogs 
in  view.  The  mountain  air  had  already  sharpened 
my  appetite,  and  I  inquired  rather  anxiously  when 
we  should  have  break&st. 

"  Not  until  we  kill  two  hares,"  replied  O'Connell, 
**we  must  earn  our  breakfiust."  He  then  en- 
gaged in  busy  speculations  on  the  course  of  the 
hare — she  had  doubled,  and  thrown  out  the  dogs — 
the  pack  were  at  fault — ^they  had  scattered^  and 
were  trying  in  diflferent  directions  to  recover  the 
scent.  Ah  I  Drummer  hit  the  scent  again^  and  now 
they  were  all  once  more  in  full  pursuit. 

It  was  a  glorious  scene.  Overhead  was  a  cloud- 
less sky;  around  us,  on  every  side,  was  the  most 
magnificent  scenery,  lighted]  up  with  brilliant  sun- 
shine. There  was  that  finest  of  all  music,  the  loud, 
full  cry  of  the  beagles,  returned  by  a  thousand 
echoes;  the  shouts  of  men  and  boys  ringing  sharp 
and  cheerily  along  the  hills  ;  and  there  was  Daniel 
O'Connell  himself,  equaling  in  agility  men  not 
half  his  age,  pouring  forth  an  exhaustless  stream  of 
jest  and  anecdote,  and  entering  with  joyous  zeal 
into  the  fullest  spirit  of  the  noble  sport. 

Two  hares  were  killed  within  a  hour  and  a  half; 
and  we  then  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  small  shel- 
tered nook.  It  was  a  green  hollow  in  the  hill-side, 
about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Imme- 
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diately  over  us  projected  a  gray  rock,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  rude  ceiling  to  the  inner  part  of  our  nioun^ 
tain  parlour.  Breakfast  in  such  a  spot,  and  with 
such  appetites^  was  truly  a  luxurious  feast.  A  fiag« 
ment  of  rock  was  our  table;  some  of  the  party  sat 
on  stones,  whilst  others  reclined  in  primitive  fashion 
on  the  grass.  The  huntsmen,  in  their  gay  red 
jackets,  and  several  of  the  peasantry,  formed  an 
irregular  line  upon  the  outskirts.  The  noble  dogs  sat 
around  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity,  that  seemed 
indicative  of  conscious  merit.  Far  beneath  us  waa 
the  Atlantic,  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun;  to  the 
right  were  the  mountain  isles  of  Scarrifif  and  the 
bold  rocks  of  Skellig.  **  Those  SkeUigs,"  said  an 
imaginative  English  visitor,  "  are  like  two  huge 
cathedrals  rising  out  of  the  sea."  The  outline  of 
the  larger  Skellig,  as  seen  from  Coomakista 
mountain,  in  some  measure  justifies  the  comparison. 
Our  telescopes- enabled  us  to  discern  a  few  large  sail 
in  the  extreme  offing  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
some  fishing-boats,  there  were  not  any  vessels  in  the 
Bay  of  Ballinskellig. 

The  Liberator  amused  himself  at  the  expense  of 
such  of  the  party  as  had  been  deficient  in  agility; 
and  quizzed  one  or  two  Londoners,  whose  previous 
knowledge  of  coimtry  scenery  had  been  almost 
solely  drawn  from  the  Beulah  Spa,  the  parks,  .or 
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theatrical  representations.  However,  although  the 
paves  of  Pall  Mall  and  Regent  Street  afford  but  in- 
different preparation  for  mountain  pedestrianism, 
yet  his  London  friends,  upon  the  whole,  acquitted 
tliemselves  very  creditably. 

The  post-boy  arrived  with  the  letter-bag  while 
we  were  at  breakfast.  Mr.  O'Connell  read  his 
letters  on  the  mountain — the  hunt  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  with  such  success,  that,  if  I  mistake 
not,  we  brought  home  seven  hares  at  simset. 

On  days  when  he  did  not  hunt,  the  mode  in 
which  he  usually  disposed  of  his  time  at  Darrynane 
was  as  follows:  after  break&st  the  newspapers  and 
letters  occupied,  in  general,  from  one  to  two  hours; 
he  would  then,  if  the  day  was  fine,  stroll  out  for  a 
while  to  the  beach,  the  garden,  or  to  his  turret  in 
the  shrubbery:  whenever  I  accompanied  him  on 
any  of  these  walks,  he  has  invariably  pointed  out 
among  the  surroimding  rocks  the  course  of  some 
hunt,  and  detailed  with  a  minuteness  that  evinced 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  subject,  the  various 
turns  of  the  hare,  and  the  exploits  of  the  dogs. 
He  would  then  return  to  the  house,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  till  dinner  in  his  study.  One  day  I 
found  him  reading  the  '*  Collegians,"  which  he  told 
me  was  his  favourite  work  of  fiction.  "  I  have  been 
reading  it  over  again,"  said  he,  "  with  a  melan- 
m2 
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choly  interest.  Scanlan  was  the  real  name  of  the 
man  who  is  called  Hardress  Cregan  in  the  novel.  I 
was  Scanlan's  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  I  knocked  up 
the  principal  witness  against  him.  But  all  would 
not  do — there  were  proofs  enough  besides,  that 
were  quite  sufficient  to  convict  him." 

He  always  occupied  the  head  of  his  table  at 
dinner,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  was  talkative  and 
jocular  during  that  meal.  He  generally  sat  about 
an  hour  after  it,  and  then  returned  to  the  study, 
where  he  remained  until  bed-time. 

He  certainly  enjoyed  himself  more  at  Darrynane 
than  anywhere  else.  Independently  of  the  personal 
associations  that  bound  him  to  the  spot,  he  loved 
the  scenes  of  rude  and  sterile  grandeur  that  sur- 
rounded his  home.  Writing  in  October,  1838,  to 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  from  Darrynane,  he  thus 
describes  the  coast  and  mountain  scenery: — 

"  Little  do  you  imagine  how  many  persons  be- 
sides myself  have  been  delighted  with  the  poetic 
imaginings  which  inspired  these  lines  on  one  of  the 
wonders  of  my  infancy — ^the  varying  sounds  emitted 
by  marine  shells: 

*'  Shake  one,  and  it  awakens:  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear» 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  mnrmnrs  as  the  ocean  mnxmnrs  there  !* 

*  The  editor  has  restored  this  quotation  in  full  Mr. 
0*Connell  omitted  the  first  two  lines. 
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"  Would  that  I  had  you  here,  to  show  you  *  their 
august  abode'  in  its  most  awful  beauty.  I  could 
show  you  at  noontide — ^when  the  stem  south-wester 
had  blown  long  and  rudely — the  mountain  waves 
coming  in  firom  the  illimitable  ocean  in  majestic 
succession,  expending  their  gigantic  force,  and 
throwing  up  stupendous  masses  of  foam,  against  the 
more  gigantic  and  more  stupendous  moimtain  cliffs 
that  fence  not  only  this  my  native  spot,  but  form 
that  eternal  barrier  which  prevents  the  wild  Atlantic 
firom  submerging  the  cultivated  plains  and  high 
steepled  villages  of  proud  Britain  herself.  Or,  were 
you  with  me  amidst  the  Alpine  scenery  that  sur- 
rounds my  humble  abode,  listening  to  the  eternal 
roar  of  the  mountain  torrent,  as  it  bounds  through 
the  rocky  defiles  of  my  native  glens,  I  would  venture 
to  tell  you  how  I  was  bom  within  the  soimd  of  the 
everlasting  wave,  and  how  my  dreamy  boyhood 
dwelt  upon  imaginary  intercourse  with  those  who 
are  dead  of  yore,  and  fed  its  fond  fancies  upon 
the  ancient  and  long-fiided  glories  of  that  land 
which  preserved  literature  and  Christianity  when 
the  rest  of  now  civilised  Europe  was  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  of  godless  ignorance.  Yes  I  my  ex- 
panding spirit,  delighted  in  these  day  dreams,  till 
catching  from  them  an  enthusiasm  which  no  dis- 
appointment can  embitter,  nor  accumulating  years 
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diminish,  I  formed  the  high  resolve  to  leave  my 

native  land  better  after  my  death  than  I  found  her 

at  my  birth;  and,  if  possible,  to  make  her  what  she 

ought  to  be — 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea. 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  could  show  you  the  calm  and  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  these  capacious  bays  and  mountain 
promontories,  softened  in  the  pale  moonlight  which 
shines  this  lovely  .evening,  till  all  which  during  the 
day  was  grand  and  terrific  has  become  calm  and 
serene  in  the  silent  tranquillity  of  the  clear  night — 
perhaps  you  would  readily  admit  that  the  man  who 
has  been  so  often  called  a  ferocious  demagogue,  is, 
in  truth,  a  gentle  lover  of  Nature,  an  enthusiast  of 
all  her  beauties — 

"Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreary  scene, 

and  catching,  from  the  loveliness  as  well  as  the 
dreariness  of  the  ocean,  and  Alpine  scenes  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  a  greater  ardour  to  promote 
the  good  of  man,  in  his  overwhelming  admiration 
of  the  mighty  works  of  God." 

One  trait  in  his  social  character  was  a  remarkable 
attention  to  all  that  was  passing,  even  the  most 
trivial  things.  Often,  when  he  has  apparently  been 
wholly  engrossed  among  newspapers  or  letters,  he 
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has  surprised  me  by  suddenly  tlirowing  in  an  ob* 
servation  or  reply  to  some  remark  made  iotto  voce 
at  the  further  end  of  a  long  room.  His  alertness  of 
mind  as  well  as  quidmess  of  hearing,  made  him  thus 
quite  alive  to  whatever  passed,  even  when  one  least 
would  suspect  it. 

One  day  I  witnessed  the  surprise  of  a  rough  nor^ 
th«m  lawyer  at  this  faculty  of  bestowing  attention 
upon  different  subjects  at  once.  The  lawyer  con- 
sulted him  about  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  was 
reading  aloud  the  disputable  parts  of  the  Act,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  short,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  I  see  you  are  reading  something  else  ; 
PU  wait  till  you  have  done."  "  Go  on  I  go  on,  man  T* 
said  O'Connell,  without  raismg  his  eyes  from  the 
document  with  which  he  was  engaged,  "  I  hear  you 
quite  distinctly.  If  you  had  as  much  to  do  as  I 
have,  you  would  long  ago  have  been  trained  into 
the  knack  of  devoting  the  one  moment  to  two  occu- 
pations." The  other  obeyed,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  queries,  O'Connell  put  aside*  the  second 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  delivered  a  detailed 
reply  to  all  the  questions  of  his  visitor. 

Whilst  Mr.  O'Connell  remained  at  Darrjmane, 
he  often  devoted  an  hour  or  two  to  hearing  and  ad- 
justing the  disputes  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 
He  officiated  as  "  Judge  and  Jury"  upon  these  occa- 
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sions,  and  prevented  by  his  interposition  a  vast  deal 
of  ill-will  and  litigation. 

His  acquirements  did  not  include  any  knowledge 
of  arboriculture.  We  were  speaking  of  some  young 
ash  that  did  not  seem  healthy.  I  advised  him  to  cut 
them  over  at  the  root,  in  order  that  new  leaders 
might  grow  up  from  the  stool.  He  demurred.  I 
assured  him  it  was  an  old  practice  with  forest-^ 
ers,  and  that  I  had  frequently  tried  it  myself  with 
perfect  success.  He  laughed,  and  said,  *'  Of  all  the 
preposterous  schemes  I  ever  heard,  the  notion  of  cut- 
ting a  tree  down  to  make  it  grow  tfp,  seems  the 
most  comical." 

O'ConnelPs  etymology  of  Darrynane  was  derived 
from  the  two  Irish  words  Darragh,  an  oak,  and 
Inancy  ivy — **  The  Ivied  Oaks." 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

iyCQimell  at  Home— Forenaic  HeooUectioiis— A  candid  Phjsi* 
dan — Crosbie  Morgan— Hunting— Beoollections  of  the  Penal 
-**  IMsooYeren." 


0'C!oNK£LL  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  presiding  at  his  own  table.  Of  him  it 
may  be  said — as  Lockhart  has  observed  of  Scott— 
that  his  notions  of  hospitalilj  included  the  necessity 
of  making  his  inteUectual  stores  available  to  the 
amusement  of  his  guests.  His  conversation  was 
replete  with  anecdote;  and  the  narratives  which 
possessed  for  me  by  far  the  greatest  interest,  were 
those  in  which  the  narrator  was  personally  concerned* 
His  memory  ivas  prodigious;  and  not  the  smallest 
trait  of  character  or  manner  in  the  numberless  per* 
sons  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  bustling  career, 
he  had  come  in  contact,  escaped  the  grasp  of  his 
retentive  recollection. 
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In  my  journal  of  the  5tli  of  November,  1840,  I 
find  among  other  memoranda,  some  interesting  fo- 
rensic recollections  of  O'Connell.  Hedges  Eyre,  of 
Orange  notoriety,  had  invariably  engaged  O'Connell 
as  his  counsel.  On  one  occasion  a  brother  Orange- 
man severely  censured  Hedges  Eyre  for  employing 
the  Catholic  leader.  "  YouVe  got  seven  counsel 
without  him,"  quoth  this  sage  adviser,  "  and  why 
should  you  give  your  money  to  that  Papist  rascal?" 

Hedges  did  not  make  any  immediate  reply;  but 
they  both  remained  in  court,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  trial.  The  counsel  on  the  opposite  side 
pressed  a  point  for  nonsuit,  and  carried  the  judge 
(Johnson)  along  with  them.  0*Connell  remon- 
strated against  the  nonsuit,  protesting  against  so 
great  an  injustice.  The  judge  seemed  obdurate. 
"  Well,  hear  me,  at  all  events  !'*  said  O'Connell. 
"No,  I  won't!"  replied  the  judge;  "Pve already 
heard  the  leading  counsel."  "  But  /  am  conduct- 
ing counsel,  my  lord,"  rejoined  O'Connell,  "and 
more  intimately  aware  of  the  details  of  the  case  than 
my  brethren.  I  entreat,  therefore,  yon  will  hear 
me."  The  judge  ungraciously  consented;  and  in 
five  minutes  O'Connell  had  argued  him  out  of  the 
nonsuit.  *'  Now"  said  Hedges  Eyre,  in  triumph, 
to  his  Orange  confr^,  **  now  do  you  see  why  I 
gave  my  money  to  that  Papist  rascal?" 
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O'Connell  amused  us  with  the  story  of  a  phjrsi- 
cian,  who  was  detained  for  many  days  at  the  Lim- 
erick  assizes,  to  which  he  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness.  He  pressed  the  judge  to  order  him  his 
expenses.  **  On  what  plea  do  you  claim  your  ex- 
penses?* demanded  the  judge.  '*  On  the  plea  of 
my  heavy  personal  loss  and  inconvenience,  my  lord," 
replied  the  simple  applicant;  '^I  have  been  kept 
away  from  my  patients  these  five  days— and,  if  I 
am  kept  here  much  longer,  how  do  I  know  but  they^U 
getweUf" 

He  told  us  he  had  vainly  tried  for  several 
years  to  get  a  post-office  established  at  Cahirsiveen; 
until,  by  good  fortune,  he  gained  a  law-suit,  in 
1809,  for  Edward  Lees,  the  secretary  to  the  Gene- 
ral Post-office;  and  Lees,  in  the  fervour  of  his  grati- 
tude, procured  the  establishment  of  the  Cahirsiveen 
post. 

He  spoke  of  certain  oddities  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion; ^amongst  whom,"  said  he,  *' Crosbie  Mor- 
gan, the  attorney,  was  the  most  eccentric.  He, 
probably,  made  more  money  and  spent  more  money 
tiian  any  other  attorney  of  his  time.  He  had  eleven 
clerks  in  his  office,  and  every  derk  was  an  attorney ! 
Great  as  were  his  gains,  his  expenditure  was  greater.^ 
Whenever  he  travelled  to  Dublin,  he  used  to  engage 
all  the  post-chaises  at  every  inn  where  he  slept 
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along  the  road,  and  if  He  found  any  gentlemen  of 
his  acquaintance  going  to  Dublin,  he  inyariably 
gave  them  seats  gratis!  His  own  personal  suite 
always  filled  two  or  three  of  the  carriages." 

**  What  a  general  reputation  for  dishonesty  the 
attorney  profession  has  got,"  observed  a  lady. 

"  A  very  unjust  one,"  returned  O'Oonnell.  "  At- 
torneys are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other 
men.  If  a  man  who  is  a  rogue,  happens  to  be  also 
an  attorney,  it  is  true  that  the  nature  of  his  profes- 
sion afibrds  him  facilities  for  committing  injustice, 
just  because  it  mixes  him  up  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  Attorneys  are  often  obliged  to  do  harsh 
things,  too,  in  pursuit  of  the  undeniable  rights  of 
their  clients;  and  the  profession  has  become  involved 
in  the  odium  of  the  harshness.^' 

Nov.  10th. — A  capital  day's  himting  on  the  moun- 
tains. O'Connell  detailed  the  exploits  of  his  dogs 
with  infinite  glee  after  dinner.  Although  at  this 
time  he  totally  abstained  from  wine  himself,  yet  he 
hospitably  pressed  its  circulation  among  all  who 
chose  to  drink.  A  party  to  the  islands  of  ScarriBF 
was  proposed  for  the  following  day,  and  some  an- 
cient tombs  in  the  islands  were  named  as  being 
worth  a  visit.  0*Connell  mentioned  that  in  Crom- 
well's time,  a  friar  was  murdered  for  saying  mass  at 
Scarriff  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Protector'a 
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army.  A  sword-cut  severed  the  top  of  the  skuU, 
and  the  piece  has  been  ever  since  preserved  in  the 
0*Connell  family. 

The  fate  of  the  poor  iiiar  led  us  to  speak  of  the 
penal  laws,  respecting  the  operation  of  which 
O'Connell  detailed  some  very  curious  anecdotes.  I 
mentioned  an  incident  illustrative  of  the  effect  of 
those  laws  in  inducing  hypocritical  conformity  to 
Protestantism.  A  Mr.  Jervois,  a  Catholic  proprietor 
of  land,  was  threatened  with  a  "  bill  of  discovery.^ 
In  order  to  save  his  estate,  he  immediately  resolved 
to  turn  Protestant.  Proceeding  to  the  Protestant 
parish  church  to  read  his  recantation,  he  fell,  and 
broke  his  collar-bone  against  a  tombstone.  The 
misfortune  appeared  to  him  ominous,  and  deterred 
him  from  renouncing  the  Catholic  religion ;  but 
although  he  shrank  from  the  spiritual  risks  of  such 
a  step  himself,  he  made  his  eldest  son  abjure  popery, 
and  thus  contrived  to  preserve  the  estate  in  his 
iamily. 

"The  records  of  those  times,"  said  O'ConneU, 
"  have  a  painful  interest.    In  Kerry,  there  was  old 

James  B ,  of  W ^ville,  who  had  been  bred  a 

Catholic,  and  became  a  Protestant,  and  a  parson, 
from  the  inducements  held  out  at  the  period.  When 
asking  two  of  his  Catholic  parishioners  for  tithe, 
ihey  said,  *  do  not  be  so  hard  on  us,  your  reverence/ 
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He  answered  involuntarily,  ^  Itisa  great  deal  harder 
upon  me^  and  very  likely  he  was  right  To  another 
parishioner  he  said,  *  My  tomb  will  probably  be  the 
only  Protestant  tomb  in  the  churchyard.  I  have 
but  one  favour  to  ask,  and  it  is  this — ^When  I  am 
dead,  never  say,  *  That  is  the  mimster^s  tomb  ;* 
only  say,  *  That  is  Mr.  B— — 's  tomb.' 

"  The  temptation  to  apostatise,"  continued  O'Con- 
nell,  "  was  strong,  and  alas  !  was  too .  frequently 
yielded  to.  There  was  a  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  County 
Roscommon,  who  was  threatened  that  a  bill  of 
discovery  should  be  filed  against  him.  He  instantly 
galloped  off  to  Dublin  in  a  terrible  fright,  and 
sought  out  the  Protestant  archbishop.  The  arch- 
bishop, on  learning  that  his  visitor's  object  was  to 
turn  Protestant,  examined  him  upon  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  churches,  and  found  that 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  He  ac- 
cordingly said  that  he  could  not  receive  him  into 
the  Anglican  Church,  unless  he  should  get  some 
previous  instruction;  and  politely  oflfered  to  commit 
him  to  the  care  of  the  Rector  of  Castlerea,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Dublin  at  the  time.  This  pro- 
posal delighted  Mr.  Myers,  for  the  rector  had  long 
been  a  hunting  and  drinking  companion  of  his  own 
in  the  country.  With  the  rector,  therefore,  the 
pious  convert  arranged  to  dine  every  day  until  the 
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ensuing  Sunday ;  upon  which  day,  as  time  ran 
short,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  recan* 
tation  should  be  publicly  made.  Myers  and  the 
rector  had  a  jovial  booze — six  bottles  each  at  the 
least;  and  their  jollification  was  repeated  every  day 
until  Sunday ;  when  the  archbishop,  on  receiving 
an  assurance  firom  the.  jovial  rector,  that  Myers  was 
aufait  at  the  theology  of  the  case,  permitted  him 
to  make  his  solemn,  public  abjuration  of  the  errors 
of  Popery,  and  to  receive  the  Protestant  sacrament. 
In  order  to  celebrate  the  happy  event,  the  prelate 
invited  Myers,  and  several  zealous Protestantiriends^ 
to  dinner.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  his 
Grace  thus  addressed  the  convert — '  Mr.  Myers, 
you  have  this  day  been  received  into  the  true  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  renounced  the  corruptions  of 
Popery.  For  this  you  should  thank  God  with  all 
your  heart !  I  learn,  with  great  [dcasure,  from  our 
worthy  Mend,  the  Rector  of  Castlerea,  that  you 
have  acquired  an  excellent  Igiowledge,  in  a  very 
^short  time,  of  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  religion* 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state,  for  the  edification 
of  the  company,  the  ffnmnds  upon  which  you  have 
cast  aside  Popery,  and  embraced  the  Church  of 
England? — *  Faith,  my  lord/  replied  Myers,  « I 
can  asily  do  that  I  The  grotaids  of  my  conversion 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  are  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  acres  of  the  best  grounds  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon  T  " 

The  literary  organ  pf  the  Dublin  University, 
boasted  some  time  since,  of  the  number  of  the  Irish 
gentry  who  had  embraced  the  Reformation.  The 
triumphs  in  question  were  achieved  by  the  instru* 
mentality  of  the  penal  code;  but  surely  it  is  strange 
.  to  hear  such  spiritual  influences  vaunted  in  a  modem 
publication ! 

"  Under  these  iniquitous  laws,"  said  O'Connell, 
^'  it  was  not  sufficient  that  a  man  bom  of  Catholic 
parents  should  merely  profess  Protestantism;  it  was 
also  necessary  that  the  convert  should  go  through 
the  legal  forms  of  abjuring  Popery,  and  receiving 
the  sacrament  during  service  in  some  Protestant 
church.  I  heard  of  a  very  curious  case,  in  which 
the  son  of  Catholic  parents,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, entered  Dublin  College,  professing  to  be  a 
Protestant.  His  talents  in  due  time  procured  for 
him  a  fellowship,  from  which  he  retired  upon  a 
rich  College  living.  He  amassed  great  wealth, 
bought  an  estate,  and  left  it  at  his  death  to  his  son; 
when,  behold !  a  bill  of  discovery  was  filed  against 
the  son,  as  inheriting  &om  a  man  wJio  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  had  been  a  Papist;  inasmuch,  as  he  never 
had  made  a  formal,  public,  legal  abjuration  of 
Popery.    So  that  the  Anglican  Parson — ^the  F.  T. 
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C  D. — the  rector  of  a  college  livings  who  had 
been  in  Anglican  orders  for  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
his  life — ^this  man,  notwithstanding  all  his  Protes- 
tantism^ was  legally  a  Papist;  because  he  had 
omitted  the  performance  of  some  legal  formula ! 

*'  It  often  happened,  too,  that  points  of  objection  to 
the  legal  Protestantism  of  apostates,  were  raised  by 
reason  of  inaccuracy  in  the  certificate  of  the  apos* 
tate's  abjuration.  These  certificates  often  bore  that 
the  conforming  party  '  had  received  the  sacrament 
BUBlKG  divine  service ;'  whereas  the  sacrament  in 
the  Anglican  church,  is  administered,  not  during 
service,  but  afier  it.  There  were  firequently  needy 
or  dishonest  persons  to  watch  for,  and  pounce  upon, 
flaws  of  this  sort." 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  observed  a  priest,  "  that  there 
vrere  any  Catholic  estates  left  in  possession  of  their 
rightful  owners." 

"  There  would  not  have  been  any,"  said  O'Con- 
neU,  *^  only  that  individual  Protestants  were  found, 
a  great  deal  honester  than  the  laws.  The  Freeman 
femily,  of  Castlecor,  were  trustees  for  a  large  number 
of  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Cork.  In 
Kerry  there  was  a  Protestant,  named  Hugh  Falvey, 
who  acted  as  trustee  for  many  Catholic  proprietors 
there.  In  Dublin,  there  was  a  poor  Protestant,  in 
very  humble  circumstances^  who  was  trustee  for 

VOL.  I.  N 
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several  Catholic  gentlemen^  and  discharged  his  trust 
with  perfect  integrity." 

O'Connell  had  an  estate  called  Glancara,  situated 
near  the  Lake  of  Cahara,  which  had  been  in  his 
family  j&om  a  period  prior  to  the  penal  laws.  I 
expressed  some  surprise  that  Glancara  had  ^scaped 
confiscation. 

"  Oh!"  said  he;  "they  did  not  find  it  out;  it  is 
hidden  among  wild  mountains  in  a  very  remote 
situation,  which  was  wholly  inaccessible  in  those 
days  from  the  want  of  roads — and  thus  it  escaped 
their  clutches." 

O'Connell  once  said  to  me, — 

"  If  ever  I  took  a  title,  it  would  be  Earl  of 
Glancara." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hiintmg--Staigae  Fort—Character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas — 
Eemarks  on  the  Exemption  by  Law  from  a  Second  Trial  on 
the  same  Ca^tal  Charge— The  Bnined  Church  of  Kilkee— 
Tradition  of  the  McCarthy  Mhor— Interest  taken  by  0*Con- 
nell  in  English  Politics. 

The  12tli  of  November  was  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing. O'Connell  rose  an  hour  before  the  sun,  and 
set  off  to  the  mountains  near  Staigue  Fort,  where 
two  hares  were  killed  before  break&st. 

Staigue  Fort  is  a  very  curious  relic  of  antiquity. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  area,  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter^'endosed  with  a  wall  of  rude  masonry,  which 
is  four  yards  thick  at  bottom,  diminishing  to  about 
two  at  the  top ;  and  in  tolerably  good  repair 
throughout  the  entire  circuit.  The  external  height 
of  this  wall  varies  in  different  places,  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surrounding  ground ;  within,  it 
rises  to  a  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 
n2 
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level  of  the  central  area.  The  entrance  is  formed 
through  the  side  of  the  building  which  fronts  the 
estuary  of  Kenmare.  The  space  enclosed  is  open  to 
the  heavens ;  and  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
primeval  architect  never  contemplated  such  a  thing 
as  a  roof.  History  and  tradition  are  alike  silent 
respecting  the  date,  the  founder,  or  the  purpose  of 
this  very  remarkable  structure.  It  evidently  belongs 
to  a  period  of  the  rudest  and  most  remote  antiquity. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  natives  erected  it 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  defending  their 
cattle  from  Danish  or  other  piratical  ravagers. 

Staigue  Fort  is  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  valley  opening  to  the  water  of 
Kenmare,  and  bounded  to  the  landward  by  a  dark 
amphitheatre  of  high  and  craggy  hills.  It  is  distant 
about  five  miles  from  Darrynane. 

O'Connell  returned  late  from  hunting  at  Staigue; 
and  being  fatigued,  did  not  sit  so  long  as  usual  after 
dinner.  ■ 

The  public  mind  had  been  considerably  agitated 
by  the  expectation  of  war;  but  the  papers  received 
on  this  day  conveyed  the  intelligence,  that  in  both 
the  French  Chambers  there  were  majorities  in  favour 
of  peace.  O'Connell  observed,  that  "  the  pacific 
acquiescence  of  France  would  sink  her  in  European 
estimation  from  a  first-rate  to  a  secondary  power." 
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He  was  then  asked,  "  if  the  recent  policy  of  Eng- 
land had  been  good  ?" 

"  No,"  said  O'Connell.  "  The  policy  cannot  be 
good,  which  involves  an  alliance  with  that  miscreant, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas — a  ruflian,  who  combines  in 
his  own  person  all  the  hideous  enormities  of  Herod, 
Dioclesiany  and  Attila !  It  is  utterly  disgraceful  to 
England  to  form  an  alliance  with  him.  By  one 
sweeping  act  of  tyranny,  he  compelled  two  millions 
of  Polish  Catholics  to  conform  to  the  Greek  church ; 
and  all  his  acts  have  been  stamped  with  the  same 
spirit  of  barbarous  tyranny  that  was  conspicuous  in 
this." 

O'Connell  defended  the  principle  of  the  law  that 
protects  a  person  once  acquitted  of  a  capital  charge, 
from  being  tried  again  for  the  same  offence.  It  was 
urged  that  this  principle  might  sanction  injustice; 
as  in  a  case  where  a  murderer  had  been  acquitted 
through  defect  of  evidence,  and  where  a  competent 
witness  volunteered  to  tender  direct  testimony  against 
the  accused,  in  the  event  of  a  new  trial. 

'*  My  good  sir,"  said  O'Connell, "  if  the  principle 
of  repeating  the  trial  were  once  admitted,  the  in- 
justice on  the  other  side  would  be  infinitely  greater. 
If  the  accused  could  be  tried  over  again  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fresh  witness,  pray  where  could  you 
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Umit  the  danger  to  innocent  persons  unjustly  ar- 
raigned ?  At  the  expiration  of  months  or  years, 
they  would  again  be  liable  to  trial  for  their  lives,  if 
any  unprincipled  witnesses  should  offer  themselves 
as  being  competent  to  give  fresh  evidence." 

Our  conversation  insensibly  diverged  to  the  sub- 
ject of  local  antiquities.    O'Connell  asked  the  Rev. 

Mr.  R if  he  had  seen  the  old  church  of  Kilkee, 

near  Grena,  on  the  road  from  Killamey.  "  It 
was  unroofed  and  desecrated  over  three  centuries 
ago,"  said  O'Connell.  "  The  Macarthy  Mhor  of  the 
day  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  mass  there,  and 
ordered  the  officiating  priest  to  delay  the  celebration 
of  mass  every  Sunday  imtil  he  should  arrive.  The 
priest  complied  for  some  Sundays;  but  one  day  the 
chief  was  so  late,  that  the  priest,  in  order  no  longer 
to  detain  the  congregation,  commenced  Divine  Ser- 
vice. He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Macarthy 
Mhor  entered  the  church;  and  being  enraged  at  the 
presumption  of  the  priest  in  neglecting  to  wait  for 
him,  rushed  to  the  altar,  and  felled  the  priest  to  the 
floor.  The  bishop  could  not  bear  that  the  scene  of 
such  a  crime  should  continue  the  centre  of  parochial 
devotion,  and  accordingly  he  got  the  church  un- 
roofed, and  another  one  bxiilt  in  a  different  part  of 
the  parish." 
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^^  Were  theie  not  a  great  many  marriages  in  that 
ruined  church  ?''  asked  one  of  the  company. 

^^Ye8»  the  Protestants  of  Killamey  often  were 
married  there.  When  they  don't  get  a  license,  they 
mnst  be  married  in  a  parish  church;  and  many 
couples  modestly  preferred  the  quiet  solitude  of  the 
ivied  walls  of  Kilkee,  to  the  crowds  that  invariably 
gathered  about  weddings  in  the  church  of  Kil- 
lamey." 

Mr.  CKConnell's  mind  was,  at  this  time,  much 
engaged  with  the  idea  of  an  English  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  Anti-Corn  Law  Convention.  He  en- 
tertained strong  hopes  that  the  labours  of  such  a 
Convention  would  achieve  a  full  measure  of  political 
fiberfy  for  Gr^t  Britain;  and  in  working  out  that 
object,  he  was  willing  to  co-operate.  But  he  did 
not  expect  from  it  the  smallest  benefit  to  Ireland. 
He  had  learned,  from  bitter  experience,  to  distrust 
the  efficacy  of  British  friendship  for  his  country.  He 
felt  that  Ireland  could  alone  be  served  by  her  own 
exertions.  To  his  private  friends,  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  love  of  peace — of  his  hatred  of  blood- 
shed and  warfare — were  now  made  manifest.  A 
war  with  France  had  for  many  months  been  threat- 
ened, and  at  one  period  seemed  inevitable.  Had  it 
it  actually  taken  place,  it  would,  in  0*Connell's 
opinion,  have  greatly  assisted  the  Repeal  of  the 
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Union.  But,  far  from  lamenting  the  pacific  deci- 
sion of  the  French  Chambers^  he  sincerely  rejoiced 
in  an  event  which  averted  the  crimes  and  the 
h^orrors  of  war,  even  although  war  would  have 
made  England  but  too  happy  to  purchase  the 
friendship  and  good  offices  of  Ireland  at  the  price  of 
Repeal. 

'  Of  war  he  had  a  conscientious  horror.  '*  One 
murder,  or  one  robbery,"  said  he,  "  will  horrify; 
and  I  cannot  conceive  how  robbery  and  murder  are 
one  whit  the  better  for  being  multitudinous !  Yet 
this  is  war."  \ 

His  zeal  fcnr  the  popular  liberties  of  England  was 
sincere  and  fervid.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  his 
character,  when  placed  (as  it  necessarily  must  be 
placed)  in  contrast  with  the  cold  indifference  of 
English  Liberals  to  Irish  rights. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Crelaghs^The  Kerry  CdoneU— French  Reyolution— 
Effects  of  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  on  Social  and 
Mercantile  AdTanoement— Penal  Laws— Reminiscences  of 
Father  Grady— Birth  of  the  Princess  Royal— The  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

O'COKNELL,  in  speaking  of  the  improved  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  in  Ireland,  contrasted  the  pre- 
sent days  -with  the  wild  times  that  preceded  the 
repeal  of  the  Penal  Code. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a 
horde  of  cow-stealers  called  the  Crelaghs,  inhabiting 
themoimtains  of  Glancara  ;  thej  used  to  steal  cows 
in  Gralwaj  and  Clare,  and  sell  them  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  and  then,  with  admirable  impartiality, 
they  would  steal  cows  here,  and  sell  them  in  Clare 
or  Gralway.  They  were  a  terrible  nuisance  to  the 
peasantry;  but  they  received  a  sort  of  negative  pro- 
tection, that  is,  they  were  left  unmolested  by  the 
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leading  Protestant  gentry,  who  then  were  popukrly 
called  *  Colonels.'  To  these  *  Colonels'  they  oc- 
casionally made  presents  of  cattle.  Impunity  em- 
boldened them,  and  at  length  they  stole  fomteen 
cows  from  my  father,  who  was  in  inijifferent 
health  at  the  time.  This  was  intolerable,  and  my 
father  collected  a  numerous  party  to  surround  the 
Crelaghs'  hut  one  night,  in  order  to  take  and  sur- 
render them  to  justice.  The  Crelaghs  rushed  out, 
and  made  a  desperate  defence  ;  two  of  them  were 
taken,  but  the  rest  escaped.  My  father  shot  one 
man  through  the  hand  in  the  scuffle ;  but  the  wounded 
fellow  contrived  to  get  off.  Those  who  escaped 
still  continued  their  depredations;  and  the  power 
of  the  few  Catholic  gentry  to  check  them  was  sadly 
crippled  by  the  legal  incapacity  of  Catholics  to  hold 
the  commission  of  the  peace. 

"  The  Crelaghs  resolved  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  my  &ther,  who  got  information  one  dark  even- 
ing when  out  riding,  that  the  gang  lay  in  wait  to 
murder  him.  His  informant  desired  him  to  go  home 
by  a  different  road  ;  he  did  so,  and  encountered  the 
ruffians,  who  rushed  down  the  hills  to  meet  him, 
and  fired.  His  mare,  who  was  very  wicked,  kicked 
and  threw  him.  Whilst  he  was  down  th^  fired 
again,  and  missed  him  a  second  time.     He  re- 
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mounted,  and  stxiking  spurs  in  bis  mare,  was  speedily 
beyond  their  reach,  escaping  several  shots  that  were 
fired  after  him* 

"  It  was  not  very  easy  for  a  Catholic  to  interest 
the  law  in  his  behalf,  even  against  these  pestilent 
vagabonds.  But  at  length,  ly  good  luek^  one  of 
the  gang  robbed  a  Mr.  Hasset,  a  Protestant  gentle- 
man, of  his  purse  and  dress  wig  upon  the  highway. 
This  incited  Mr.  Hasset  to  spirited  measures, 
amongst  which  was  his  getting  himself  made  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  using  his  justiceship  to  bring  tiie 
rogues  to  punishment.  After  this,  the  gang  was 
soon  dispersed;  three  were  taken  and  hanged — the 
rest  escaped." 

So  prevalent  was  the  belief  in  the  absolute  au« 
thority  of  "  the  Colonels"  at  that  period,  and  so 
lightly  was  the  power  of  the  law  esteemed  in  com- 
parison, that  a  notion  prevailed  among  the  depreda- 
tors who  infested  parts  of  Kerry,  that  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, in  order  to  be  valid,  should  be  backed  by 
the  fiat  of  one  or  other  of  these  local  chiefs.  A 
man  was  convicted  of  horse-stealing  at  Tralee,  and 
appeared  quite  careless  and  unconcerned  while  the 
judge  was  passing  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 
"  Do  you  know  what  my  lord  is  saying,  you  stupid 
omadhawn  ?"  inquired  a  bystander  of  the  prisoner. 
"  To  be  sure  I  do !"  returned  the  criminal,  "  but  I 
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don't  care  wliat  he  says;  for  Colonel  Blennerhassett 
is  looking  at  me  all  the  time,  and  he  says  nothing." 

Shortly  after  the  first  accouchement  of  Colonel 
Blennerhassett's  lady,  a  neighbour  called  at  the 
house,  and  among  other  inquiries  asked  how  "  the 
Colonel"  was  ? 

"  Which  do  you  mean,  the  young  Colonel  or  the 
ould  one?"  said  the  servant.  The  ^^ young  Colonel 
was  then  somewhat  less  than  a  week  old. 

O'Connell  was  asked  in  the  course  of  our  after- 
dinner  table-talk,  whether  he  had  read  Thiers'  work 
on  the  French  Revolution  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  do  not  very  much 
like  it.  Thiers  has  a  strong  propensity  to  laud  every 
one  who  was  successful,  and  to  disparage  those  who 
did  not  succeed.  The  best  account  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  MarmonteFs 
Memoirs.  Certainly,"  continued  he,  "  that  Revo- 
lution was  grievously  needed,  although  it  was 
bought  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  1  The  eccle- 
siastical abb^s  were  a  great  public  nuisance;  they 
were  chiefly  cadets  of  noble  families,  who  were  pro- 
vided for  with  sinecure  revenues  out  of  the  abbey 
lands.  The  nobility  engrossed  the  commissions  in 
the  army;  and  both  the  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
although  infinitely  the  richest  bodies  in  the  state, 
were  exempt  from  taxes.    The  people  were  the 
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scapegoats — they  were  taxed  for  all;  the  burdens  of 
the  state  were  all  thrown  upon  them^  whilst  its 
honours  and  emoluments  were  monopolised  By  the 
untaxed.  This  was  a  gross  wrong — ^the  Revolution 
has  swept  it  away.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  French  Cadiolic  clergy,  that  so  few 
of  them  joined  the  enemies  of  religion  at  that  try- 
ing time  of  terror.  I  question  whether  a  dozen  of 
the  French  Catholic  bishops  apostatised;  and  as  for 
the  vast  mass  of  the  parochial  clergy,  they  a£forded 
a  most  glorious  and  sublime  example  of  devotion 
and  faithfidness.  Catholicity,  I  trust,  will  rebound 
against  French  Infidelity,  as  she  is  daily  doing 
against  English  sectarianism.  Ah !  that  article  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review  V  Ido  like  to  see  those  philo- 
sophic gentry  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Catho- 
lic religion  is  perennial  and  immortal;  and  as  vi- 
vacious in  the  nineteenth  century  of  her  existence, 
as  she  was  on  the  day  of  her  first  institution !" 

And  he  reverted  to  that  celebrated  article,  of 
which  he  had  previously  so  often  spoken  with  de- 
light and  admiration. 

"  The  writer,"  said  I,  "  has  drawn  an  invidious 
comparison  between  Edinburgh  and  Florence.  He 
says  that  Florence  has  nearly  stood  still  since  the 
period  of  Luther's  revolt,  whereas  Edinburgh  is 
immensely  enlarged  and  improved;  and  he  attributes 
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to  Popery  the  alleged  non-improvement  of  Florence, 
whilst  he  ascribes  the  great  advancement  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  operation  of  Protestantism.  Now^  he 
omits  to  notice,  that  the  great  enlargement  of 
Edinburgh  did  not  begin  until  about  1753;  so  that 
it  remained  nearly  stationary  during  above  two 
centuries  of  very  sturdy  Protestantism." 

"Ay,"  (yConnell  broke  in,  "and  he  omits  to 
notice  that  the  cause  of  its  improvement  was,  noi 
Protestantism,  but  the  participation  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  East  India  trade.  More  Scotchmen  got  rich 
£rom  lucky  East  Indian  speculations^  than  any  other 
classes  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  a  great  number 
of  these  lucky  Scotch  adventurers  brought  home 
their  acquisitions,  and  settled  in  their  native 
capital" 

"  And  as  for  England,"  said  another  of  our  party, 
"  whatever  advantage  or  superiority  over  foreign 
nations  she  may  possess,  is  certainly  not  owing  to  her 
Protestantism,  for  she  possessed  the  same  superiority 
before  the  Reformation." 

«  Yes,"  said  O'Connell,  "  Chief-Justice  Fortescue 
says,  in  his  book  ^  De  ZatuHbus  Legum  AnglicBj 
which  was  written  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
that  the  comfort  of  good  and  plentiful  food  was  then 
much  more  commonly  possessed  by  the  people  of 
England  than  by  the  people  of  France  at  the  same 
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period;  to  wUch  we  may  add,  that  good  food^  and 
enougH  of  it,  was  more  common  then  than  it  is  now 
amongst  die  lower  orders  of  the  English,  after  three 
centuries  of  Protestandsm,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
Poor  Laws." 

I  believe  we  may  &irly  concede  to  all  who  may 
claim  the  concession,  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
spirit  of  money-getting  to  be  found  amongst  Pro- 
testant than  Catholic  nations. 

The  19th  of  November  was  a  cold,  windy  day, 
yet  the  bright  sunshine  tempted  all  the  family  to 
walk.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  a  dazzling 
coat  of  snow,  several  feet  in  depth,  which  had  fallen 
the  preceding  night.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild,  wintry 
grandeur.  O'Connell  walked  along  the  beach  until 
dusk. 

Next  evening  he  gave  us  some  interesting  re- 
miniscences of  the  operation  of  the  Penal  Laws. 

"  My  poor  old  confessor.  Father  Gtrady,"  said  he, 
"  who  was  priest  of  this  parish,  and  resided  with  my 
uncle  here  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  tried  in  Tralee 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  Popish  priest ;  but  the 
judge  defeated  Grady's  prosecutors  by  distorting 
the  law  in  his  &vour.  There  was  a  flippant 
scoundrel,  who  came  forward  to  depose  to  his 
having  said  mass. 
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"  *  Pray,  sir/  said  the  judge,  ^  how  do  you  know 
he  said  mass  ?' 

"  *  Because  I  heard  him  say  it,  my  lord/ 

^' '  Did  he  say  it  in  Latin?'  asked  the  judge. 

«  «  Yes,  my  lord/ 

"  'Then  you  understand  Latin? 

"  *  A  little/ 

**  *  What  words  did  you  hear  him  say?' 

^^  ^  Ave  Maria.' 

"  *  That  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  it  not  ?'  asked  the 
judge. 

"  'Yes,  my  lord,*  was  the  fellow's  answer. 

^' '  Here  is  a  pretty  witness  to  convict  the  pri- 
soner!' cried  the  judge;  'he  swears  Ave  Maria  is 
Latin  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  V 

"  The  judge  charged  the  jury  for  the  prisoner; 
so  my  poor  old  friend  Father  Grady  was  acquitted. 
I  wish,"  continued  O'Connell,  "  that  I  could  re- 
member all  the  oddities  and  drolleries  of  Grrady — 
some  of  them  were  amusing  enough.  When  he 
lived  at  Darrynane,  he  slept  in  an  office  near  the 
house.  One  rainy  night,  when  he  returned  wet 
and  weary  from  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  bed, 
and  had  not  been  asleep  an  hour,  when  a  servant 
aroused  him,  saying  that  Mrs.  M*Sweeney  had 
just  been  confined — that  as  the  infant  was  sickly, 
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and  probably  would  not  live  till  morning,  his  re- 
verence  must  christen  it  imtanter.  Grady  accord- 
ingly  put  on  his  wet  clothes,  went  through  the  rain 
to  the  dwelling-house,  christened  the  child,  and 
returned  to  his  bed.  In  another  half-hour  he  was 
summoned  again — ^the  lady  had  just  produced  a 
second  child;  puny  like  its  predecessor,  and  requir- 
ing to  be  immediately  christened.  Grady  again 
put  on  his  wet  clothes,  ran  across  to  the  house 
through  the  rain,  christened  the  second  infant,  and 
returned  to  bed.  Half-an-hour  again  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  he  was  a  third  time  summoned  I  for 
a  third  child  had  just  been  produced,  requiring,  like 
the  others,  instant  baptism!  Poor  Grady's  equa- 
nimity was  somewhat  disturbed.  He  got  up  and 
christened  the  brat;  but  instead  of  returning  to  bed, 
'  went  straight  to  the  stable,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
was  riding  away,  when  old  Maurice  O'Connell  hailed 
him,  and  asked  what  on  earth  he  was  about?    . 

"  *  I'm  going,  dear !'  ruefully  answered  the  priest. 

"  *  Going !  Where  can  you  possibly  be  going 
fsuch  a  night,  and  at  such  an  hour?' 

*'  *  Anywhere  at  all  out  of  this  place,  dear  I  Mrs. 
M* Sweeney  has  some  spite  against  me;  and  if  1 
stay  here,  she'll  be  homing  yoimg  raavens  every 
half-hour  till  morning !' 

"  And  notwithstanding  all  that  Maurice  could 

VOL,  I.  O 
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say,  liis  leveieiice  dqmited,  and  got  a  heA  at  some 
other  parishicmer's  house. 

*'  At  that  time  there  were  faction  fights  between 
the  Lynes  and  the  Eagers  at  Eilkmey*  One  day 
Father  Grady  sold  a  pair  of  hei£»rsfor  twdye  shil- 
lings at  Eillamey  &ir,  which  were  well  wortli  two 
pounds.  He  did  so  out  of  sheer  simplicity.  Pie- 
s^itly  afterwards,  a  faction  fight  took  plaoe;  tlie 
Lynes  raising  the  war-whoop  of  ^Five  pounds  far 
the  head  of  xm  Eager  P  On  the  fi>llowing  day,  one 
of  the  Eagers,  a  professed  wag,  attempted  to  quiz 
the  priest  for  his  simplicity  in  selling  his  hei£sr8  bo 
much  below  the  real  value. 

'^  *  I  hear^  Father  Gcrady,'  said  he,  ^  &£xe  were 
very  fine  prices  for  beasts  at  the  fur — eqwdally  &r 
heifers.* 

"  *In  troth,  dear,'  retorted  Grady,  *I  can't  say  1 
foimditso;  all  beasts  went  cheap  enough  e^r^xp^ /i« 
Eagers — ^but  I  heard  five  pounds  a-head  bid  for 
themr 

^'  Father  Grady  was  at  Louvdn  at  tiie  period 
of  the  wars  in  Flanders,  and  found  himself  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  his  profession  not 
affording  hinn  the  means  of  subastence.  He  begged 
his  way  to  the  coast,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
some  ship  that  might  take  bim  to  Irdand;  and^ 
amongst  other  adventures,  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
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robbers.  One  of  the  robbers  was  a  Kerry  man. 
Ironed  Denis  Mabohy ;  who,  ftr  country's  sakc^ 
gare  the  priest  the  means  of  proceeding  to  Ireland^ 
Father  Giady  used  always  to  say, '  God  be  merdfol 
to  poor  Denis  Mahony !  I  found  him  a  Tery  use&il 
Me^  in  need.  But  troth,  dear,  it  migl^  not  have 
been  Tery  ccmyenient  to  have  him  as  a  neighbour!' 

"  The  young  men  who  met  Grady  at  Darrynane, 
amused  thanselves  quizzing  him  upon  his  suspidous 
(xmnezion  with  Denis  Mahony;  and  intimated, 
that  what  he  represented  as  ihe  robber^s  Toluntary 
gift,  was,  in  fact,  Grady's  share  of  the  booty" 

O'ConneQ  accounted  &ar  the  appearance  of  a 
Kerry  man  amcmg  ^  Flemish  band  of  robbers,  by 
supposing  that  Denis  Mahony  might  have  been  a 
deserter  from  Marlborough's  army,  and  have  joined 
the  gang  in  the  absence  of  any  other  mode  of  sub- 
sistence. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the  London  papers 
brought  the  news  of  Her  Majestjr's  accouchement  of 
a  daughter.  (yConnell  read  it  aloud,  pro  bono 
pubUcOy  with  lively  satisfaction. 

**  Blessed  be  God !"  he  said,  "  the  young  mother 
is  safe.  God  preserve  the  dear  Kttle  lady !  We 
must  illuminate  the  house  next  Sunday  night,  and 
bum  tar-barrds.'' 

hi  the  oouxse  of  tins,  or  the  Mowing'  day,  he 
02 
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mentioned  that  he  had  in  his  possession^  an  ori- 
ginal letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  eldest 
brother,  Marquis  Wellesley,  addressed  to  a  Mr. 
Mockler  of  Trim,  in  reply  to  an  application  which 
Mockler  had  made  to  the  writer  (who  was  then 
Earl  of  Momington),  to  procure  a  commission  in 
the  army  for  his  son.  The  brother  of  the  future 
victor  of  Waterloo  apologises  to  Mockler  for  his 
inability  to  assist  him;  saying  that  commissions 
were  so  hard  to  be  got,  that  his  brother  Arthur's 
name  had  been  two  years  upon  the  listj  and  he  /lad 
not  yet  got  an  appointment 

It  is  fortimate  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  that- 
'^brother  Arthur"  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  commission. 

The  letter  does  not  bear  the  date  of  any  year; 
but  (yConnell  conjectured  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  1787. 

The  merits  of  the  Iron  Duke  were  then  dis- 
cussed. 

**  I  have  two  faults  to  find  with  him,"  ob- 
served O'Connell;  "  one  is,  that  I  never  yet  heard 
of  his  promoting  any  person  in  the  army  from 
mere  merit,  unless  backed  by  some  interest.  The 
second  fault  is,  that  the  duke  has  declared  that  the 
only  misfortune  of  his  life  is  his  being  an  Irishman. 
There  is  a  meanness — a  paltriness  in  this,  incom- 
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patible  with  greatness  of  soul.  But  abstractedly 
fix)m  sentiment,  he  may  be  right  enough;  for, 
great  as  his  popularity  and  power  have  been  in 
England,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  been 
infinitely  greater  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman. 
John  Bull's  adoration  would  have  been  even  more 
int^ise  and  devoted,  if  the  idol  had  not  been  a 
Paddy." 

A  gentleman,  who  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to 
the  Liberator,  had  ridden  out  to  some  distance  in  the 
morning  to  shoot,  and  had  taken  four  men  with  him 
to  mark  the  game.  He  had  fagged  a  good  deal  all 
■  day,  and  only  succeeded  in  shooting  a  jacksnipe. 
On  his  return  he  took  a  warm  l^th,  and  was 
mercilessly  quizzed  by  O'Connell  for  his  day's 
eicploits. 

"Only  conceive,"  said  O'ConneU,  " our  sports- 
man was  overcome  with  the  monslarous  fatigue  of 
shooting  a  snipe,  that  he  was  actually  obliged  to 
take  a  warm  bath  in  order  to  recruit  his  strength 
after  such  an  awM  slaughter.  John !  John !  you 
may  lay  claim  to  some  originality;  for  I  don't  be- 
Ibve  that  any  body  else  ever  brought  out  four  men 
and  a  horse  to  carry  home  one  snipe. — Stay — 
what  an  excellent  newspaper  paragraph  might  be 
made  out  of  it — thus  —  *SPOBTiNa  Extbaob- 
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dinabtI     Yesterday,  Jolin  P ,  Esq.,  one  of 

her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Kerry,  left  home  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to 
enjoy  the  recreation  of  shooting,  after  his  late  severe 
magisterial  duties.  The  worshipful  gentleman  was 
well  provided  with  game-bags,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion; aud  after  a  day's  indefatigable  perseverance, 
he,  his  four  attendants,  and  a  horse,  returned,  laden 
with  an  entire  jacksnipe !'  " 

O'Connell  told  us,  that  in  the  place  where  the 
dining-table  stood^  there  had  been  a  large'  rock, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  blast  when  dearing 
the  foux^tion  for  the  dining-room.  *^  When  the 
lock  was  bored,"  said  he,  ^'  and  the  train  of  gun- 
powder ready  to  be  ignited,  1  stood  at  the  kitchen- 
door  to  watch  the  explosion.  There  was  a  cross- 
grained,  ill-conditioned  little  terrier  about  the  place, 
a  eontankrous  cur,  that  snarled  and  snapped  at 
every  body,,  and  was  a  general  nuisance;  but  as  it 
had  been  my  uncle's,  I  did  not  get  it  shot.  It  was 
an  inquisitive  brute,  too,  always  peeping  and  pry- 
ing, and  I  could  not  help  laughing  when  I  saw  it 
peeping  into  the  bore  ju^  as  the  train  was  about  to 
be  fired.  *Ha!'  thought  I,  'you'll  catch  it. now, 
at  last  r  The  match  was  applied — bang !  went  ihe 
rock  in  firagments,  but  the  cur,  instead  of  being 
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blown  aloft,  was  merely  turned  over  on  liis  back, 
and  scampered  off  without  receiving  any  injury,  as 
soon  as  He  recovered  &om  the  stunning  effects  .of 
the  shock.  No  doubt  he  wouldn't  have  escaped  if 
he  had  been  the  least  good  in  the  world  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The   *'Toung  Volunteer*'— O'Connell's   Recollections  of  the 
'    Period  of  the  Union— His  first  Political  Speech— Lrish  and 
English  Popular  Agitation  contrasted. 

Walking  along  the  beach  one  morning,  O'Con- 
nell  pointed  out  the  mode  in  which  he  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  A  paling  of  alder 
poles  interwoven  with  bushes,  is  placed  along  the 
beach  a  little  above  high-water  mark.  A  bul- 
wark of  such  perishable  materials  requires  to  be 
renewed  once  a^  year  ;  yet,  by  checking  the  action 
of  the  tide,  it  has  accumulated  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sand,  which  preserves  the  soil  within  its 
ridgy  barrier  from  being  worn  away  by  the  waves. 
Ere  this  simple  precaution  was  taken,  the  encroach*- 
ments  of  the  sea  had  been  very  considerable.  The 
beach  presents  a  fine  firm  footing  of  white  sand, 
beneath  which,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  are  the 
remains  of  a  turf  bog. 
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"  There  is,"  said  0'G)nnell,  "  a  similar  bottom 
under  the  sands  on  the  beach  of  BaUinskelligs  Bay, 
near  the  race-course.  I  remember  when  a  Cork 
and  Bristol  trading  vessel,  called  *  The  Young 
Volunteer,'  was  wrecked  there.  She  was  dashed 
among  rocks,  where  she  got  firmly  fixed  ;  the  crew 
were  going  to  put  into  the  boats  and  row  ashore, 
but  the  peasantry  made  signs  to  them  to  stay  where 
they  were.  They  were  not  much  inclined  to  attend 
to  these  signs,  and  were  rapidly  getting  into  the 
boats,  when  a  man  named  William  Murphy  levelled 
a  musket  at  them,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  stay 
in  the  vessel.  They  ascribed  this  conduct  to  inhu* 
manity,  but  they  soon  were  undeceived.  The  re- 
ceding tide  left  their  vessel  high  and  dry.  At  low 
water  they  were  able  to  wade  to  the  shore;  whereas 
they  would  have  been  certainly  swamped,  had  they 
tried  in  the  high  tide  and  rough  sea  to  reach  the 
shore  in  their  boats." 

The  sun  was  now  setting ;  his  rays  were  inter- 
cepted from  the  part  of  the  beach  where  we  stood, 
by  the  rocks  of  the  Abbey  Island.  "  Come,"  said 
O'Connell,  **  let  us  turn.  Now,  do  look  at  those 
majestic  mountain  waves,"  he  continued,  facing 
towards  the  sea;  '^how  often  have  I  walked  down 
here  to  watch  the  white  breakers  dashing  in,  and 
bursting  in  foam  against  the  rocks !" 
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It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The  atmosphere 
was  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  rocky  outline  of 
the  Abbey  Island  was  clearly  defined  against  the 
golden  sky  of  sunset.  The  pure  green  waters  of 
&e  bay  lay  dark  in  shadow  beneath  the  rocks  to 
the  right;  whilst  the  hills  on  tte  other  side  were 
lighted  up  with,  the  last  rays  of  evening. 

**  Fine  weather  for  hunting,"  said  (yConnell ; 
"  the  sky  promises  well  for  to-morrow." 

The  Repeal  was  talked  of ;  and  he  said, 

•'  The  year  of  the  Union  I  was  travelling  through 
the  mountain  district  &om  Killamey  to  Kenmare — 
my  heart  was  heavy  at  tiie  loss  that  Ireland  had 
sustained,  and  the  day  was  wild  and  gloomy.  That 
desert  district,  too,  was  congenial  to  impressions  of 
solemnity  and  sadness.  There  wad  not  a  human 
habitation  to  be  seen  for  many  miles  ;  black,  giant 
clouds  sailed  slowly  through  the  sky,  and  rested  on 
the  tops  of  the  huge  mountains :  my  soul  felt 
dreary,  and  I  had  many  wild  and  Ossjai^c^  in« 
spirations  as  I  traversed  the  bleak  solitudes. 

''  It  was  the  Union  that  first  stirred  me  up  to 
come  forward  in  politics.  My  unde  Maurice  was 
scarcely  pleased  at  my  taking  a  pubHc  part ;  iiot 
that  he  approved  of  the  Union,  but  politics  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  fraught  with,  great  peril ;  and 
he  would  have  prefCTred  my  appearing  on  some 
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question  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  more 
directly  conc^ned  the  CatbcJics." 

I  asked  O'Connell  if  he  was  in  Dablin  wh^i  the 
Union  passed? 

**  Yes,**  he  answered,  "  but  there  was  less  ex- 
Otement  than  you  would  imi^ine  ;  the  hatred 
which  all  classes  (except  the  small  government 
clique)  bore  to  the  measure,  had  settled  down  into 
sulky  despondency.  I  was  maddened  when  I 
heard  the  bdb  of  St  Patrick*s  rii^ing  oat  a  joy- 
ful peal  for  Irdand's  degradation,  as  if  it  was  a 
glorious  national  festivaL  My  blood  boiled,  and 
I  Towed,  on  that  morning,  that  the  foul  dudionour 
diould  not  last,  if  /could  ever  put  an  end  to  it" 
( CyConnell's  first  political  speech  was  made 
against  the  measure  of  Union.  He  told  me 
that  he  never  wrote  a  i|>eedi  beforehand ;  bat  of 
this,  his  first  speech,  he  wrote  the  heads  (a  practice 
he  frequently  observed  at  all  subsequent  periods  :) 
and  after  it  was  delivered,  he  reported  it  at  full 
length  for  the  Dublin  Evening  Post )  The  meeting 
at  which  it  was  spoken,  was  held  at  the  Boyal 
Exchange  Major  Sirr  endeavoured  to  diq>er8e 
the  Anti-Unionists.  But  an  application  which  was 
made  to  the  Viceroy  for  permission  to  meet,  was 
conceded  ;  as  his  Excellency  probably  thought  the 
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success  of  the  measure  was  effectually  secured,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  m  permitting  the 
remonstrants  to  assemble. 

O'Connell  contrasted  his  embarrassment  when 
making  his  first  speech  with  the  ease  and  self-pos- 
session acquired  by  subsequent  practice.*  "  My 
face  glowed,"  said  he,  "  and  my  ears  tingled  at  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice,  but  I  got  more  courage  as 
I  went  on." 

Speaking  of  his  own  political  agitation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  popular  efforts  of  English  Reformers, 
he  thus  criticised  the  latter:  **  In  England  they  are 
very  aristocratic  agitators.  If  they  want  a  public 
movement,  they  are  never  happy  till  they  get  some 
fellow  with  a  handle  to  his  name;  some  duke,  if  they 
can,  and  if  not,  a  marquis  ;  and  so  on  down  to  a 
knight.  Now,  in  Ireland,  if  a  titled  man  will  join  us, 
well  and  good — we  are  glad  to  have  him.  But  if 
we  cannot  get  him,  why,  it  never  dispirits  us,  for 
we  know  what  a  movement  exclusively  popular  is 
able  to  work  out." 

*  As  O'Connell  repeatedly  declared  that  his  first  speech 
against  the  Union  was  the  text  hook  of  his  whole  political  life^ 
I  shaU  give  it  insertion  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Danger  of  Secret  Political  Societies—Arbitration  Court— Judge 
Day— Bully  Egan— Who  wrote  Junius  ?— Reply  of  Lord 
Charlemont  to  the  Address  of  the  Bepeal  Association. 

Whilst  we  walked  up  from  the  beach  on  the 
evening  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  O'Con- 
nell  said, 

"  I  learned  from  the  example  of  the  United  Irish- 
men the  lesson^  that  in  order  to  succeed  for  Ireland, 
it  was  strictly  necessary  to  work  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  and  constitution.  I  saw  that  fraternities 
banded  illegally,  never  could  be  safe;  that  invariably 
some  person  without  principle  would  be  sure  to  gain 
admission  into  such  societies;  and  either  for  ordinary 
bribes,  or  else  in  times  of  danger  for  their  own  pre- 
servation, would  betray  their  associates.  Yes. — ^The 
United  Irishmen  taught  me  that  all  work  for  Ireland 
must  be  done  openly  and  above-board." 

On  our  return  to  the  house,  there  was  a  large 
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concourse  of  the  peasantry  awaiting  O'Connell's 
arbitration  of  their  various  differences.  He  constantly 
held  a  Court  of  Arbitration  at  his  gate,  in  which 
he  heard  and  determined  the  disputes  arising  amongst 
the  peasantry.  The  litigants,  of  course,  were  their 
own  coimsel.  O'Connell  was  judge  and  jury.  The 
proceedings  were  always  conducted  in  Irish.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  Liberator's 
decision  was  appealed  from  to  any  other  tribunal. 

Ere  O'Connell  entered  the  house^  a  poor  man  so- 
licited from  him  employment  as  a  labouiwr.  "  My  . 
labour  list  is  fuH,"  replied  O'Connell;  "but  go  to 
my  steward,  and  try  what  he  can  do  for  you.  Good 
God  I '  he  exclaimed,  when  the  man  was  gone,  "what 
a  coimtry  is  this,  in  which  a  fellow-creature  solicits 
as  a  boon,  permission  to  labour  for  twelve  hours  at 
hard  work  for  eight-pence ! " 

In  the  evening  he  amused  us  with  forensic  recol^ 
lections.  He  talked  of  ex-judge  Day,  who  had  then 
for  many  years  retired  from  the  bencii« 

"  He  must  now,"  said  O'Connell,  "  be  at  least 
ninety-eight;*  and  he  writes  as  firm  a  hand  as  ev^, 
and  preserves  his  intellect  (sudi  as  it  is)  unim- 
paired. To  be  sure  he  never  had  much  to  preserve  in 
this  respect;  but  all  he  ever  had,he  has  kept    He 

*  Pay  died  a  few  months  after  the  period  when  these  words 
were  ntteied. 
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Las  excellent  qiuJities  of  the  heart;  no  man  would 
take  more  pains  to  serve  a  friend;  but  as  a  judge— 
they  could  scarcely  have  placed  a  less  efficient  man 
upon  the  bench.  Corran  used  to  «ay  that  Day's 
efforts  to  understand  a  point  of  law,  reminded  him 
of  nothing  so  much  as  ihe  attempt  to  open  an  oyster 
with  a  rolling  pn.  He  once  said  to.me  at  the  Cork 
asazes,  ^Mr.O'Connell,  I  must  not  allow  you  to  make 
a  fi^)eech;  the  fitct  is,  I  am  always  of  opinion  with 
the  last  q>eaker,  and  therefore  I  will  not  let  you  say 
one  word.^  *  My  lord,'  said  I,  ^that  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  111  let  nobody  have  the  last  word  but 
myself,  if  I  can  help  it !'  I  had  the  last  word,  and 
Day  charged  in  fayour  of  my  client  Daywasmade 
a  judge  in  1798.  He  had  been  chairman  of  Ell* 
mainham  with  a  salary  of  1200/.  a  year.  When  he 
got  on  the  bench.  Bully  Egan  got  the  chairman- 
diip." 

"  Was  Bully  Egan  a  good  lawyer  T 
'^  He  was  a  successM  one.  His  bullying  helped 
him  through.  He  was  a  desperate  duellist.  One 
of  his  duek  was  fought  with  a  Mr.  Reilly,  who  fired 
before  the  word  was  given;  the  shot  did  not  take 
eflfect  *  Well,  at  any  rate  my  honour's  safe!'  cried 
Beilly.  '  Is  it  so?  said  Egan, '  ^ad,  Til  take  a  slap 
at  your  honour  for  all  that.'  And  Egan  deliberately 
held  his  jHStol  pointed  for  full  five  minutes  at  Rdlly> 
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whom  he  kept  for  that  period  in  the  agonies  of 
mortal  suspense." 

"  Did  he  kiU  him?' asked  I. 

"  Not  he !"  -replied  O'Connell;  "  he  couldn't  hit 
a  haystack.  If  courage  appertained  to  duelling, 
he  certainly  possessed  it.  But  in  every  thing  else,  he 
was  the  most  timid  man  alive.  Once  I  stated  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that  I  had,  three  days 
before,  been  in  the  room  with  a  man  in  a  fever, 
120  miles  off.  The  instant  I  said  so,  Egan 
shuffled  away  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  court, 
through  pure  fear  of  infection.  Egan  used  to 
make  a  vast  deal  of  money  as  counsel  at  elections." 

We  spoke  of  that  qucestio  vxeata,  the  authorship 
of  Junius. 

"It  is  my  decided  opinion,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  that  Edmund  Burke  was  the  author  of  the  *  Letters 
of  Junius.'  There  are  many  considerations  which 
compel  me  to  form  that  opinion.  Burke  was  the 
only  man  who  made  that  figure  in  the  world  that 
the  author  of  Junius  must  have  made,  if  engaged 
in  public  life;  and  the  entire  of  Junius's  letters 
evinces  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of 
political  machinery  which  no  man  could  possess, 
unless  actively  engaged  in  politics.  Again — ^Burke 
was  fond  of  chemical  similes  ;  now,  chemical 
similes  are  frequent  in  Junius.     Again — Burke 
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was  an  Irishman;  now,  Junius  speaking  of  the 
goveimnent  of  Ireland^  twice  calls  it  ^  the  Castle  f 
a  familiar  phrase  amongst  Irish  politicians,  but  ona 
which  an  Englishman  in  those  days  never  would 
have  used.  Again — Burke  had  lliis  peculiarity  in 
writing,  that  he  often  wrote  many  words  without 
taking  the  pen  from  the  paper.  The  very  same 
peculiarity  existed  in  the  manuscripts  of  Junius, 
although  they  were  written  in  a  feigned  hand. 
Again — it  may  be  said  that  the  style  is  not 
Burke's.  In  reply,  I  would  say  that  Burke  was 
master  of  many  styles.  His  work  on  natural  society, 
in  imitation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  as  different  in 
point  of  style  from  his  work  on  the  French  Bevolu* 
tion,  as  both  are  from  the '  Letters  of  Junius.'  Again 
— Jimius  speaks  of  the  king's  insanity  as  a  divine 
visitation;  Burke  said  the  very  same  thing  in  the 
House  of  Conunons.  Again — had  any  one  of  the 
other  men,  to  whom  the  letters  are  with  any  show 
of  probability  ascribed,  been  really  the  author,  such 
author  would  have  had  no  reason  for  disowning  the 
book  or  remaining  incognito.  Any  one  of  them 
but  Burke  would  have  claimed  the  authorship  as 
fame — and  proud  fame.  But  Burke  had  a  very 
cogent  reason  for  remaining  incognito.  In  claiming 
Junius,  he  would  have  claimed  his  own  condemna- 
tion and  dishonour — ^for  Burke  died  a  pensioner. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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Burke,  moreover,  was  the  only  pensioner  who  had 
the  commancling  talent  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
Junins.  Now^  when  I  lay  all  t^eae  considerations 
together,  and  especially  when  I  reflect  that  a  cogent 
reason  exists  for  Burke's  silence  as  to  his  own 
authorship,  I  confess  I  think  I  hare  got  a  presump- 
tive proof  of  the  very  strongest  nature  that  Burke 
was  the  writer." 

O^Connell,  who  entertained  the  most  unaffected 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  elder  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  regarded  with  deep  and  anxious  m* 
terest  the  political  movements  of  his  son.  He  fdt 
pained  and  disappointed  on  reading  that  nobleman's 
reply*  to  the  address  of  the  Repeal  Association,  in 
which  his  lordship  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
Repeal  Agitation.  "  Those  Ulster  Whigs  have  got 
about  Lord  Charlemont,*^  said  O'Connell.  "  I  re- 
cognise their  influence  in  this !  His  heart  is  with 
us  if  he  were  let  alone/* 

*  December,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

Betam  to  DaUin— The  Dvke  of  Leimter's  Yolimteer  Moiket 
—The  Bepeal  Agitation— Historical  Memoir  of  Ireland  oom- 

menced  and  pos^oned Chartist  and  Orange  Threats — 

Judicial  Beminiscenoei — Judge  Boyd — Lord  Norhary  — 
Judge  Daly— Lord  Clare— Seats  on  the  Bench  tracked  for 
Union  Votes. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December  0'G>imdl  reappeared 
at  the  Bepeal  Asaociation,  aAer  a  six  weeks' 
vacation  among  the  Danynane  mountains,  from 
the  pure  air  of  which  he  had  derived  fresh 
vigour  for  the  performance  of  his  arduous  task.  He 
spoke  for  three  hours,  and  presided  in  the  evening 
at  a  charity  dinner,  where  his  voice  was  also  heard 
at  considerable  length  in  energetic  advocacy  of 
Bepeal. 

During  0'G>nneIl's  brief  absence  in  the  eonntTy, 
his  son  John,  who  had  previously  abstained  firom 
public  agitation,  came  forward  at  the  Oom  Ex- 
change. John  soon  became  popular.  He  was  land- 
ably  anxious  to  succeed.  He  brought  with  him,  to 
p2 
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the  agitation  of  Repeal,  the  qualities  of  unwearied 
industry,  and  an  extraordinary  facility  in  financial 
calculation.  His  writings  and  speeches  on  inters 
national  finance  are  admirable. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  O'Connell's  return  to  Dublin,  a 
Committee  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  sum* 
moned,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  charge  made 
by  one  of  the  members  against  Doctor  Stephen 
Murphy.  The  accusation  involved  many  paltry 
malpractices,  utterly  xmworthy  any  person  possessing 
the  slightest  claim  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
O^Connell  was  chairman,  and  played  off  the  accuser 
with  amusing  dexterity.  Dr.  Murphy  was  acquitted, 
amidst  general  acclamation  ;  and  O'Connell,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  accuser  exceedingly  "  incautious,"  sig- 
nificantly told  him,  he  might  consider  himself  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  escaping  the  application  of  any 
worse  epithet;  the  charge  having  manifestly  been 
got  up  to  gratify  personal  malice. 

In  every  numerous  political  society,  the  currents 
and  counter-currents  of  conflicting  jealousies  will 
necessarily  often  obstruct  the  public  business.  There 
arq  persons  who  feel  a  painful  sense  of  insignifi- 
cance when  following  quietly  in  the  wake  of  a 
leader;  and  whose  utmost  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
general  cause  are  too  imimportant  to  acquire  for 
them  that  notoriety  so  dear  to  human  vanity.    To 
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become  remarkable  they  mtist  become  mischievouSi 
XJimoticed  whilst  they  act  in  hannony  with  the 
body  at  large,  they  attract  at  least  a  temporary  ob* 
aervation  by  creating  dissension.  This  wretched 
and  vidous  ambition  is  by  no  means  micommon* 
There  never  was  a  man  better  calculated  to  deal 
with  factions  obstruction  than  O'Connell;  his  posi* 
tion,  as  leader,  gave  him  authority  to  control  the 
mutineers ;  whilst  his  practised  sagacity  enabled 
Jiim  to  discern  and  expose  the  paltry  motive,  in 
whatsoever  comer  it  lay  lurking. 

**  I  am  pretty  well  used  to  those  fellows  all  my 
life,"  he  has  said  to  me;  "I  don't  mind  them  now." 

0*Connell  entertained  a  deep  respect  for  the  house 
of  Leinster.  But  he  could  not  conceive,  how  the 
head  of  a  proud,  ancient  line — a  line  that  boasted  a 
distinction,  in  his  view  more  illustrious  than  aught 
that  monarchs  could  bestow^  or  heraldiy  emblazon, 
namely,  the  historical  epithet,  ^^Hibemicis  ipsis  Hi' 
bemiores ;"  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  head  of 
such  a  line  as  this  could  continue  a  half-asleep  ad** 
junct  of  Whiggery,  instead  of  taking  the  leading 
and  prominent  position  in  Irish  politics — becoming 
the  chief  of  the  Geraldines.  I  had  many  opportuni* 
fies  of  observing  this  feeling.  One  day  Mr.  Pierce 
Mahony  told  him  that  the  Duke  of  Leinster  had 
recently  shown  him,  in  the  drawing-room  of  his 
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grace's  house,  in  Donmuck  Street,  ipublin^  the 
oiigiiial  pctuie  of  the  V olunteeis  paiading  round 
the  Statue  in  College  Green,  in  1779  ;*  and  whilst 
he  was  looking  at  it,  an  old  musket  came  in  fix>m 
the  gunsmith's,  which  his  grace  told  him  was 
the  identical  one  that  his  &ther,  the  old  duke, 
had  used  on  the  occadon  which  the  picture  comme- 
morated. 

"Aye,"  said  O'Connell,  '*but  why  doesn't  the 
slobbering  fellow  take  his  honest  father's  musket^ 
— eh,  Mahony,  why  doesn't  he?' 

The  Repeal  Agitation  now  went  briskly  on.  Be- 
sides the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion, and  the  numerous  extempore  meetings  to 
advance  Repeal,  O'Connell  was  engaged  to  attend^ 
within  not  quite  a  month,  over  a  dozen  meetings  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  Of  the  mxHii^ 
tude  of  his  engagements,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  newspaper  printed 
early  in  January,  1841.  It  is  appropriately  headed, 
"Keep  Moving": 

"  Mr.  O'Connell  stands  pledged  to  the  following 
engagements: — ^To  attend  the  Repeal  Association 
on  the  4th  ;  to  preside  at  an  orphan  charity  dinher 
on  the  5th ;  to  agitate  for  Repeal  in  MuUingar  on 
the  7th  ;  in  Cork  on  the  11th,  and  in  Dungarvan 
•  Engrayings  have  been  made  from  this  picture. 
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on  the  13th  ;  to  attend  a  Refonn  meeting  inDublm 
on  the  15th,  and  in  Belfast  on  the  18th ;  on  the 
19th  to  attend  a  Repeal  dmner  in  the  same  town ; 
on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  a  Beform  meeting  and  dinner 
at  Leeds  ;  on  the  23rd  a  Refonn  meeting  at  Lei- 
€ester  ;  and  on  the  26th  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  attired  in  his  giaj  frieze  Repeal 
coat" 

During  aU  this  peiiod'his  health  and  spirits  -were 
^ccellent  His  hilarity  always  seemed  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  public  work  to  be 
done. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  en- 
gaged to  attend  a  Reform  meeting  at  Leeds,  in 
January.  On  Mr.  Secretary  Ray's  making  some  in- 
quiries respecting  the  intended  arrangements — 

**  One  of  those  arrangements,"  answered  0'G)n- 
neU,  "  is,  that  Feargus  O'Connor  has  called  upon 
the  Chartists  at  Leeds  to  come  and  oppose  me  by 
violence.  I  am  not  thus  to  be  deterred  from  going. 
I  will  get  a  thousand  Irishmen  there  to  stand 
aroimd  me,  if  the  fellows  dare  to  wag  a  hostile 
finger.    But  the  thing  is*  a  threat — a  mere  threat  1" 

On  his  way  to  Leeds,  he  had  engaged  to  accept 
a  public  diimer  at  Belfast  Many  letters  reached 
him,  written  with  a  view  to  deter  him  visiting  that 
town  by  threats  of  personal  violence.  Meanwhile,  he 
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merrily  pursued  his  career  of  agitation,  with  a  heart 
amdismayed,  and  spirits  imdepressed  by  these  efforts 
to  intimidate. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1841,  he  attended  a  Repeal 
meeting  at  Howth,  and  in  his  speech  there,  held 
out  to  the  fishermen  the  prospect  of  an  increased 
market  for  their  fish,  in  the  event  of  Repeal ;  jocu- 
larly adding:  "You'll  have  to  steal  morddogs,  to 
make  buoys  of  their  skins."  This  allusion  to  a 
practice  of  which  some  of  his  amphibious  auditors 
had  been  accused,  excited  gr^t  merriment.  "  See 
how  he's  up  to  that  same!"  cried  a  jolly  young 
boatman,  surprised  that  "  the  counsellor"  should  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  local  malpractices  of  his 
piscatorial  brethren. 

He  had  a  few  Repeal  fiiends  at  dinner,  to  whom 
he  spoke  in  high  spirits  of  the  Howth  meeting,  and 
said  that  he  commenced  the  new  year  by  beginning 
to  work  in  earnest  for  Repeal;  a  mode  of  expression 
by  which  he  repeatedly  indicated  that  he  looked 
upon  all  he  had  previously  done,  as  nothing,  so  long 
as  any  thing  remained  to  be  done. 

He  drank  all  our  healths  seriatim  in  water,  and 
wished  us  all  a  happy  new  year.  Temperance 
versus  intemperance  led  him  to  mention  Judge 
Boyd,  **  who,"  said  he,  "  was  so  fond  of  brandy 
that  he  always  kept  a  supply  of  it  in  court  upon  the 
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desk  before  him,  in  an  inkstand  of  peculiar  make* 
His  lordship  used  to  lean  his  arm  upon  the  desk, 
bob  down  his  head^  and  steal  a  hurried  sip  from 
time  to  time,  through  a  quill  that  lay  among  the 
pens^  which  manoeuvre  he  flattered  himself  escaped 
observation. 

"  One  day  it  was  sought  by  counsel  to  convict  a 
witness  of  having  been  intoxicated  at  the  period  to 
which  his  evidence  referred;  Mr.  Harry  Deane 
Grady  laboured  hard,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  show 
that  the  man  had  been  sober.  *  Come  now,  my 
good  man,^  said  Judge  Boyd,  *  it  is  a  very  im* 
portant  consideration — tell  the  Court  truly,  were 
you  drunk  or  were  you  sober  upon  that  occasion  ? 

" '  Oh!  quite  sober,  my  lord !'  broke  in  Grady, 
with  a  very  significant  look  at  the  inkstand,  *as 
sober — a$  ajudgeF  " 

We  spoke  of  that  unique  expositor  of  law,  Lord 
Norbury. 

"  He  was,  indeed,  a  curious  judge,'*  said  0*Con- 
nell.  ^^  He  had  a  considerable  parrot  sort  of  know*- 
ledge  of  law — ^he  had  upon  his  memory  an  enormous 
number  of  cases  ;  but  he  did  not  understand,  nor 
was  he  capable  of  tmderstanding,  a  single  principle 
t)f  law.  To  be  sure,  his  charges  were  the  strangest 
effusions !  I  was  once  engaged  before  him  upon 
an  executory  devise,  which  is  a  point  of  the  most 
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abstract  and  difficult  nature.  I  made  a  speech  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the  point,  and  ^as  ably 
sustained,  and  as  ably  opposed,  by  brother  counsel 
We  all  quoted  largely  from  the  work  of  Feame,* 
in  which  many  authorities  and  cases  in  point  are 
collected.  The  cause  was  adjourned  until  next 
day,  when  Lord  Norbury  charged  the  jury  in  the 
following  terms: 

*'  *  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — My  learned  brethren 
of  the  Bench  have  carefully  considered  this  subject, 
and  have  requested  me  to  announce  their  decision* 
It  is  a  subject  of  the  most  difficult  nature,  and  it  is 
as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  I  have  the  highest 
pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  delight — ^yesy  the 
delight!  and,  I  will  add,  the  assistance,  the  able 
assistance,  we  have  received  from  the  masterly 
views  which  the  counsel  on  both  sides  have  taken 
of  the  matter.  Grentlemen,  the  abilities  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  counsel  are  above  all  praise.  Where  all 
displayed  such  eloquence  and  legal  skill,  it  would 
be  as  difficult  as  invi(Hous  to  say  who  was  best.  In 
feet.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  they  were  dU  best ! 
Gentlemen,  the  authorities  and  precedents  they 
have  advanced  in  ihis  most  knotty  and  important 
case,  are  like  a  hare  in  Tipperary — to  he  found  in 
Feame!  (fern.)'   . 

•  Pronounced  "Eem." 
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^'  Now/'  continued  O'Connell^  as  he  related  this 
hit  of  judicial  bii£Ex>nei7,  ^'  in  some  years  to  come, 
if  these  things  should  be  preserved,  people  won't 
believe  them.  But  Lord  Norbury  has  delivered 
stranger  charges  stilL  When  charging  the  jury  in 
the  action  brought  by  Guthrie  versus  Sterne,  to 
recover  damages  for  criminal  conversation  with  the 
plainti£Ps  wife,  his  lordship  said: — 

** '  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — ^The  defendant  in  this 
case  is  Henry  William  Gtnifrey  Baker  Sterne — and 
there,  Grentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have  him  from 
stem  to  Sterne  I  I  am  free  to  observe,  gentlemen, 
that  if  this  Mr.  Henry  William  Godfrey  Baker 
Sterxie  had  as  many  Christian  virtues  as  he  has 
Christian  names,  we  never  should  see  the  honest 
gentleman  figuring  here  as  defendant  in  an  action 
for  Crim.  Com.' 

*^  The  usual  style  of  quoting  law  authorities  some 
years  ago,  was  not  as  at  present,  *  Second  volume 
of  Strange,  page  ten,'  but  briefly,  *  two  Strange,  ten.' 
A  barrister  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  Little  Alick,' 
i^ras  opposed  to  Blackbume  in  some  case,  in  which 
he  relied  on  the  precedents  contained  in  *  two 
Strunge.^  Blackbume^  conceiving  the  authorities 
thus  quoted  against  him  were  conclusive,  threw  up 
llie  cause,  leaving  the  victory  to  Little  Alick.  But 
ihe  Court,  not  deeming  the  precedent  contained  in 
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<  two  Strange'  so  conclusive  for  Alick  as  Blackbutne 
considered  it,  gave  judgment  against  AlicVs  dient» 
and  of  course  in  favour  of  Blackbume's.  In  an* 
noundng  this  decision,  Lord  Norbury  threw  off,  on 
the  bench,  the  following  impromptu : 

^Tvoo  Strange  was  Little  Alick's  case, 
To  run  alone,  yet  win  the  race ; 
But  Blackbnrne's  case  was  stranger  still. 
To  win  the  race  against  his  will  !* 

*'  The  seemly  gravity  of  the  bench  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  bad  keeper  when  committed  to  the  care 
of  Lord  Norbury.  All  who  remember  him  as  he 
presided  in  Court,  can  bear  witness  that  nothing 
appeared  to  delight  him  so  much  as  the  uproar  of 
merriment  created  by  his  volleys  of  puns.  *  What 
is  your  calling  and  occupation,  my  honest  man  ?'  he 
once  asked  a  witness.  '  Please  your  lordship,  I 
keep  a  racket-court.' — *  So  do  J,'  rejoined  Lord 
Norbury,  in  gratified  allusion  to  the  racket  which 
his  witticisms  constantly  excited  in  Court.  It  was 
an  appropriate  joke  at  the  burial  of  a  joking,  hang- 
ing judge — ^that  jest  of  a  butcher^s  apprentice  that 
Brophy  the  dentist  told  me.  When  they  were 
burying  Norbury,  the  grave  was  so  defep  that 
the  ropes  by  which  they  were  letting  down  the 
coflin  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  it  The  coflin 
jemaaned  hanging  at  mid  depth,  while  somebody 
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was  sent  for  more  rope.     *  Aye,'  cried  a  butcher's 

'prentice,  '  give  him  rope  enough— don't  stmt  him  I 

He  VTBB  the  boy  that  never  grudged  rope  to  a  poor 

body!'"* 

^    Mention  being  made  of  Charles  Eendal  Bushe, 

O'Connell  told  an  impromptu  he  threw  off  on  the 

occadon  of  Caesar  Colclough  icrosdng  the  ford  of 

BaDinkw,  in  the  Cotmty  Wexford,  in  the  midst  of 

a  storm  :— 

**  While  meaner  sonls  the  tempest  strikes  with  awe. 
Intrepid  Coldongh  crosses  Ballinlaw ; 
And  cries  to  boatmen,  shiv'ring  in  their  rags, 
*  Ton  carry  Caesar  and  his  saddlebags.' 

**  That  Colclough,"  continued  O'Connell,  *'  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  as  a  reward 
for  supporting  the  Union."t 

We  spoke  of  the  judges  who  received  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  Irish  Bench  as  a  reward  for  Union 
votes,  given  either  by  themselves  or  their  relatives. 

*'  Daly  was  one  of  them,"  said  O'ConnelL  **He 
went  into  Parliament  to  vote  for  the  Union,  and  to 
fight  a  duel  if  requisite  with  any  one  who  opposed  it. 
Norbury  was  one  of  Castlereagh's  imprincipled  ja- 

♦  It  is  told  of  Lord  Norbury,  that  when  passing  sentence  of 
death  on  a  man  convicted  of  stealing  a  watch,  he  said  to  the 
culprit,  "My  good  fellow,  you  made  a  grasp  at  Tune— but, 
egad!  you  caught  Eternity/* 

i  There  may  be  some  mistake  here  ;  for  the  name  of  Col- 
dough  is  not  in  the  original  black  list  of  1800. 
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nizaries.  Daly  was  no  better.  Balj  was  made 
Prime  Seqeant  for  his  s^rices  at  the  Union,  al- 
though he  had  never  held  a  dozen  bne&  in  all  his 
life.  He  was  on  the  bench,  I  remember,  when  some 
pase  was  tried,  involving  the  value  of  a  certain  tract 
of  land.  A  witness  deposed  thatthe  land  was  worth 
so  much  per  acre.  *  Are  you  a  judge  of  the  vahie 
of  land?'  asked  Daly.  '  I  think  I  am,  my  lord,* re- 
plied the  witness.  '  Have  you  experience  in  it?' 
inquired  Daly.  *  Oh,  my  lord,'  cried  Counsellor 
Powell,  with  a  most  meaning  emphasis,  *  did  you 
ever  know  such  a  thing  as  a  judge  toithaut  expe^ 
riencer'' 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the  popular  evils 
attendant  on  the  Union,  that  men  were  appointed 
to  the  bench,  who  had,  as  lawyers,  no  claim  what- 
soever to  that  important  office,  and  who  were  utterly 
unable  to  perform  its  duties.  These  men  were  ap- 
pointed solely  in  reward  fpr  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  promoting  the  Union.  No  less  than  nine  indivi- 
duals can  be  named,  who  received  that  elevation  as 
the  price  of  their  political  iniquity.  It  certainly 
was  quite  consistent  that  the  men  whom  the  Govern- 
ment induced  to  betray,  as  senators,  their  country's 
constitutional  rights,  should  be  appointed  by  Ae 
same  Government  to  adjudicate  upon  the  fortunes 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  who  were  thus  beti»yed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

More  Meetings— (yConndTs  Doctrine  of  "  Reiteration"— 
Orange  Threats  Doctor  Cooke's  ChaUenge— Journey  to 
Cork— Errors  in  Faith  and  Errors  in  Morals — ^Which  are  the 
worse  ?—ffilworth  Mountains— Becollections  of  Highway- 
men—Harry  Deane  Grady— How  to  make  a  Corporal  clTil — 
Accident  on  the  Boad— Arriyal  at  Fermoy— Arriyal  at  Cork. 

Evert  day  for  the  past  week,  O'Connell  attended 
at  least  one  meeting,  sometimes  two,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Irish  mannfectures,  or  for  the  attainment  of 
Repeal  At  one  of  the  meetings  for  the  former 
purpose,  Professor  Butt,  of  Conservative  notoriety, 
came  forward,  and  made  a  highly  popular  speech. 
A  very  young  Protestant  lady — a  cousin  of  mine- 
said  to  me  in  reference  to  Butt's  speech,  "  I  rgoice 
most  sincerely  to  see  a  man  like  Butt,  who  has  here- 
tofore been  wholly  mixed  up  with  the  Tories,  coming 
forward  to  show  some  useful  and  practical  ^rmpathy 
with  the  people  of  Ireland."  When  I  mentioned 
this  to  (yConnell,  "  Tell  your  dear  little  cousin," 
said  he,  **that  I  am  sorry  die  is  not  my  niece,  that 
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I  might  kiss  her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  her 
honest  patriotism/' 

/It  was  of  course  quite  impossible  that  a  man  who 
spoke  so  incessantly  and  at  such  vast  length  upon  a 
very  limited  number  of  topics  as  O'Connell  now  did, 
should  not  constantly  repeat  himself.  Of  this  he  was 
necessarily  sensible;  but  he  deemed  the  inevitable 
repetitions  eminently  useful. 

"  Now,  there  are  many  men^"  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  immediately  after  having  delivered  an  eloquent 
rechauffe  of  many  former  speeches  at  the  Com  Ex- 
,  change, — "  there  are  many  men  who  shrink  hom 
repeating  themselves,  and  who  actually  feel  a  re- 
pugnance to  deliver  a  good  sentiment  or  a  good 
argument,  just  because  they  have  delivered  that 
sentiment  or  that  argument  before.  This  is  very 
foolish.  It  is  not  by  advancing  a  political  truth 
once,  or  twice,  or  ten  times,  that  the  public  will* 
take  it  up  and  firmly  adopt  it.  No!  incessant 
repetition  is  required  to  impress  political  truths  upon 
the  pubUc  mind.  That  which  is  but^  once  or  twice 
advanced  may  possibly  strike  for  a  moment,  but 
will  then  pass  away  from  the  public  recollection* 
You  must  repeat  the  same  lesson  over  and  over 
again,  if  you  hope  to  make  a  permanent  impression  ; 
if,  in  fact,  you  hope  ta  infix,  it  on  your  pupil'si 
memory.    Such  has  always  been  my  practice.    My. 
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object  was  to  familiarise  the  whole  people  of  Ireland 
with  important  political  truths,  and  I  could  never 
have  done  this  if  I  had  not  incessantly  repeated 
those  truths.  I  have  done  so  pretty  successfully. 
Men,  by  always  hearing  the  same  things,  insensibly 
associate  them  with  received  truisms.  They  find 
the  facts  at  last  quietly  reposing  in  a  comer  of  their 
minds,  and  no  more  think  of  doubting  them  than  if 
they  formed  part  of  their  religious  belief.  I  have 
ofiben  been  amused,  when  at  public  meetings  men 
have  got  up  and  delivered  my  old  political  lessons 
in  my  presence^  as  if  they  were  new  discoveries 
worked  out  by  their  own  ingenuity  and  research. 
But  this  was  the  triumph  of  my  labour.  I  had 
made  the  &cts  and  sentiments  so  universally  &miliar 
that  men  took  them  up  and  gave  them  to  the  public 
as  their  own/' 

One  of  the  reporting  staff  on  constant  duty  at 
the  Association,  said  to  me,  '^  Mr.  O'Connell  always 
wears  out  one  speech  before  he  gives  us  another./ 

O'Connell  was  at  this  time  very  vigorous  and 
active.  "  I  rise,"  said  he,  *'  every  morning  now  by 
candlelight,  and  often  go  to.  mass  before  breakfest." 
Not  many  men  of  sixty-five  could  exhibit  this  ac- 
tivity in  the  inclement  month  of  January. 

One  day  he  said,  ^^  I  have  got  so  many  intima- 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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tions  that  the  Orange  party  meditate  personal  tIo- 
lence  against  me  on  my  way  to  Belfast,  that  I  re^y 
do  believe  there  is  some  peril.  Whatever  it  may  be 
I  am  now  committed  and  must  brave  it.  Perhaps;, 
after  all,  the  peril  may  prove  illusory.  But  pru- 
dence requires  that  to  guard  against  the  worst,  I 
should  take  loaded  fire-arms  in  the  carriage.'* 

Mr.  Barrett  visited  CPConnell  to  obtain  some 
intelligence  for  insertion  in  his  newspaper  (the 
Pilot),  and  asked  him  wheth^  he  had  seen  the 
chall^ige  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke  (the  political  leader 
of  the  Presbyterian  Tories  of  Bdfest)  to  discuss  the 
Bepeal. 

"  Yes,**  replied  O'Connell,  "  I  have  seen  it.  The 
worthy  doctor  has,  in  the  first  place,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  accept  his  challenge,  finom  the 
incivility  of  its  language.  And,  waiving  that,  whtft 
an  absurd  notion  that  we  should  fully  discuss  such  a 
measure  as  the  Repeal  in  the  short  time  I  could  pos- 
sibly devote  to  a  public  discussion  at  Bel&st  I  Tbd 
challenge  is  manifestly  one  of  those  valorous  de- 
fiances that  are  given  in  the  confidence  they  will 
not  be  accepted." 

"  YouTl  allude  to  it  to-day  atiheCom  Exchange?* 
said  Barrett.  ' 

"  Yes-— m  laugh  at  it  there.    But  I  vghould  not 
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object  to  meet  the  doctor  m  Dablin — ^with  lational 
legulatioiis  i^arding  time,  and  with  tickets  equally 
divided  between  his  fiiends  and  my  own.** 

I  objected  to  the  meeting,  as  bemg  imder  any 
dicumstances  a  most  profitless  eiqienditoie  of  time; 
in  which  ojHnian,  although  0*Connell  at  the  mo- 
ment  dissented  from  it,  yet  he  acquiesced  ere  he 
zeached  the  Com  Exchange;  where  he  siunmed  up 
.  die  substance  of  our  morning's  conveiBation,  by 
saying  that  a  firiend  had  told  him  that  Dr.  Cooke 
was  a  fool  for  sending  him  the  challenge,  and  that 
he  would  be  another  fool  if  he  accepted  it. 

The  Tory  journals  affected  excessiye  exultation 
at  what  they  termed  the  cowardly  retreat  of  O'Con- 
neO.  Just  as  if  the  man  who  was  prepared  to  en- 
.  counter  the  ablest  opponents  of  Repeal  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, could  feel  awe-stricken  at  the  prospect  of  a 
conflict  with  Dr.  Cooke! 

In  flie  afternoon  we  started  for  Cork,  where  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  engaged  to  attend  the  Munster  Pro- 
vincial Meeting.  On  our  journey  the  question  arose, 
whether  ^rors  in  faith,  or  errors  in  morals,  were  the 
more  dangerous  to  the  soul  and  the  vaotQ  oflfensive 
to  Grod  ?  I  contended  that  errors  in  morality  were 
the  worse ;  inasmuch  as  a  man  may  believe  wrong 
without  knowing  it;  but  a  man  cannot  so  ea«aly  do 
•  wrong  without  knowing  it.  vinvindble  -ignorance 
Q2 
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is  much  more  probable  in  the  speculative  errors  of 
faith^  than  in  the  practical  infractions  of  morality. 
A  good  Protestant  would  have  a  chance  of  going  to 
Heaven;  whereas  a  bad  Catholic  would  have  none. 

O'Connell  contended  on  the  other  hand,  that 
errors  in  faith  were  the  more  dangerous.  Nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  and  perfect  sincerity, — ^and, 
moreover,  a  cautious  sincerity,— could  acquit  the 
holder  of  erroneous  faith  from  the  guilt  of  heresy. 
Of  course,  every  person  thus  thoroughly  and  cau* 
tiously  sincere,  was  free  from  heretical  guilt ;  but 
those  who  belonged  not  to  the  Catholic  church 
laboured  under  the  grievous  disadvantage  of  being 
deprived  of  true  sacraments;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  deprived  of  those  ordinary  channels  of 
grace  and  modes  of  reconciliation  with  Ood,  of 
which  all  stand  in  need,  inasmuch  as  all  have  at 
one  time  or  another  sinned  mortally.  Even  though 
a  Catholic  should  have  sinned  more  grievously  than 
a  person  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  yet  the 
position  of  the  former  was  in  one  respect  better — 
namely,  that  he  stood  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
the  grace  of  true  repentance. 

After  warmly  contesting  the  comparative  heinous- 
ness  of  errors  in  belief  and  in  morals,  we  arrived  at 
Carlow  about  ten  at  night,  and  speedily  forgot  our 
dispute  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  supper. 
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Next  morning  we  left  Carlow,  between  eight  and 
nine,  intencling  to  deep  at  Fermoy. 

Night  had  fallen  before  we  began  to  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Kilworth.  The  cold  was  intense,  and 
the  roads  were  slippery  from  the  frost.  O'Connell, 
who  had  spent  the  day  reading  the  "  Perpetuite  de 
la  Foiy'^  now  got  into  an  anecdotal  strain,  and  told 
stories  of  the  gangs  of  robbers  that  had  formerly 
infested  these  defiles.  The  last  remaining  robber 
was  shot  about  the  year  1810;  by  the  postmaster  of 
Fermoy.  Several  persons  had  been  robbed  a  short 
time  previously ;  whereupon  the  postmaster  and 
another  inhabitant  of  Fermoy,  hired  a  chaise  and . 
drove  to  the  mountains  of  Ealworth,  The  robber 
spied  the  chaise^  and  came  to  rob,  upon  which  the 
postmaster  shot  him  dead. 

"  There  was,"  said  O'Connell,  "  a  narrow  causes 
way  thrown  across  a  glen,  which  formed  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  part  of  the  old  road;  it  was  undefended 
by  guard-walb,  and  too  narrow  for  two  carriages  to 
p^ss  abreast.  The  post-boys  used  to  call  it  *  the 
delicate  bit;'  and  a  ticklish  spot  it  surely  was  on  a 
dark  night,  approached  at  one  end  from  a  steep 
declivity.  My  first  circuit  was  in  1799.  After* 
the  Cork  assizes,  I  agreed  to  post  to  Dublin  with 
Harry  Deane  Grady.  When  we  reached  Fermoy, 
we  found  the  inns  quite  crowded  with  the  judges, 
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their  smte,  and  their  yeomanry  escort,  so  ihatGxady  . 
and  I  were  forced  to  eat  our  dinner  in  a  comer  o£< 
the  tap-room.  Whilst  we  were  there,  a  corporal  of 
dragoons  and  three  privates  came  in,  and  sat  down 
to  drink.  Grady  and  I  were  anxious  to  provide 
powder  and  ball  for  our  pistols,  as  we  had  to  pass 
through  these  mountains  of  evil  name  upon  our 
journey;  and  with  this  purpose,  Grrady  turned  to 
tbe  corporal,  and  said, — 

"  ^Soldiers  will  you  sell  me  some  powder  and 
ball?' 

"  *  Sir,  I  don't  sell  powder,'  returned  the  cor- 
poial,  tartly. 

*'  *  Will  you,  then,  have  the  kindness  to  buy  me 
some  T  said  Grady ;  '  I  believe  the  fellows  that  are 
licensed  to  sell  it  here  are  very  chary  of  it'  (It  was 
the  year  after  the  rebellion,  and  public  confidence 
was  not  yet  restored.) 

"  *  Sir,*  replied  the  corporal,  *  you  may  go  your- 
self—I  am  no  man's  messenger  but  the  king's.' 

"I  soonafterwards  whispered  to  Grady :  *I  wonder, 
Grady^that  yott  who  have  so  much  mother  wit,  should 
have  been  guUty  of  the  blunder  of  calling  the  corpond 
^^  Soldier.**  Did  you  not  see  the  mark  of  his  rank 
upon  his  sleeve  ?  You  have  grievously  wounded 
his  pride,  and  turned  him  against  us,  by  thus  under* 
valuing  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  soldiers,  whom. 
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doobtleBSi  lie  keeps  at  a  distance,  and  amongst 
vbom  he  plays  the  officer.'  Gxady  said  nothing, 
and  in  a  minute  or  .two  /  addressed  ihe  o£bnded. 
oorpcaaL  ^  Saytant^*  said  I,  ^  I  am  Teiy  glad  that 
yon  and  your  braye  fellows  here  had  not  the  troable. 
of  escorting  the  judges  this  wet  day.  It  was  excel- 
lent bosoness  for  those  yeomanry  chaps.' 

^  'Aye,  indeed,  sir/  said  the  corporal,  very  civilly, 
and  olnrioostjr  modi  flattered  at  my  having  called 
him  *  Sefjeojit/ — '  it  was  well  for  those  that  were 
not  midor  these  torrents  of  rain.' 
,  "'Perhaps,  Serjeant,'  resumed  I,  *you  would 
have  the  kindness  to  procure  me  some  powder  and 
ball  in  town ;  we  are  to  pass  the  Eilworth  moun- 
tains, and  shall  want  ammunition.  You  can  of 
course  have  no  difficulty  in  purchasing — ^but  it  is 
not  to  every  one  theyll  sell  these  matters.' 

**  *  Sir,'  said  my  corporal,  *  I  shall  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  requesting  your  acceptance  of  a  small 
supply  of  powder  and  ball.  My  balls  will,  I  think, 
just  fit  your  pistob.  You'll  stand  in  need  of  ammu- 
nition, for  there  are  some  of  those  out-lying  rebeUy 
rascals  on  the  mountains.' 

^Hany  Gbady  was  greatly  amused  at  the  brilUant 
success  of  my  dviUty  to  the  corporal.  '  Ah,  Dan,' 
said  he, '  you'll  go  through  the  world  fidr  and  easy, 
Ifisresee.' 
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"  Our  "warlike  preparations,  however,  were  not 
needed.  The  robbers  did  not  attack  us,  and  on 
the  third  day  we  got  safely  to  Dublin* 

**  Harry  Grady  was  a  very  dexterous  cross-ex- 
aminer. I  remember  a  good  specimen  of  his  skill 
in  this  respect,  at  an  assizes  at  Tralee,  where  he 
defended  some  stLQ-pwners  who  had  recently  had  a 
scuffle  with  five  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  wit- 
nesses against  the  stiU-owners.  Harry  Grady  cross- 
examined  each  soldier  in  the  following  manner,  out 
of  hearing  of  his  brethren,  who  were  kept  out  of 
court:  ^  Well,  soldier,  it  was  a  murderous  scuffle, 
wasn't  it?' — *Yes.' — *  But  yoa  weren't  afraid? 
*  No.' — ^  Of  course  you  weren't.  It  is(  part  of  your 
sworn  duty  to  die  in  the  king's  service  if  needs 
must  But,  \i  you  were  not  afraid,  maybe  others 
were  not  quite  so  brave?  Were  any  of  your  com- 
rades frightened?  Tell  the  truth  now.' — *Why, 
indeed,  sir,  I  can't  say  but  they  were.' — *Ah,  I 
thought  so.  Come,  now,  name  the  men  who  were 
frightened — on  your  oath,  now.' 

"  The  soldier  then  named  every  one  of  his  four 
comrades.  He  was  then  sent  down,  and  another  soldier 
called  upon  the  table,  to  whom  Grady  addressed  pre- 
cisely the  same  set  of  queries,  receiving  precisely  the 
same  answers ;  imtil  at  last  he  got  each  of  the  five 
soldiers  to  swear,  that  he  alone  had  fought  the  still- 
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owners  bravely,  and  that  all  liis  four  comrades  were . 
cowards.  Thus  Harry  succeeded  in  utterly  dis*i 
crediting  the  Soldiers*  evidence  against  his  clients."   . 

Just  as  O'Connell  had  finished  this  anecdote,  which . 
he  told  with  great  humour^  we  reached  the  village 
of  Kilworth,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  we  had  been 
ascending.    Passing  through  the  street,  one  of  the 
horses  fell,  and  the  people  of  Kilworth  turned  out 
in  himdreds,  retnonstrating  against  the  further  use 
of  horses,  as  ihe  roads  were  sheeted  with  ice,  and 
<^ering  to  draw  the  carriage  to  Fermoy.    This,  the : 
Liberator  positively  forbade;  but,  despite  his  remon« 
strances,  the  people  insisted  upon  drawing  the  car- 
riage  down  the  steep  descent  on  the  southern  side  of 
Eil worth,  till  they  brought  it  beyond  Moore  Park; 
Bridge. 

We  reached  Fermoy  at  half-past  ten,  and  on  the 
following  morning  proceeded  to  Cork  under  a  smart . 
&11  of  snow,  to  attend  the  Provincial  Mimster 
Meeting  for  Repeal.      .  . 

O'Connell  was  visited  at  the  hotel  by  some  Cork 
fiiends,  who  spoke  of  Lord  Stanley's  bill  for  dis- 
franchising the  Lrish  constituencies,  and  discussed  its 
prospects  of  success. 

"It  is  most  fortunate,"  said  O'Connell,  "that 
Stanley  has  brought  in  this  opportune  attack  upon 
our  firanchises.    The  registries  were  just  expiring, 
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and  the  people,  haiassed  and  wearied,  would  hazve 
let  them  die  on  a  dongfaill,  if  Stanlejhad  not  come  ^ 
thundering  against  us  just  in  dme  to  arouse  the. 
lagging  national  spirit.  And,  whether  he  suooeeda 
Gc  not,  we  will  have  a  triumph.  If  we  beat  him,  it 
will  be  a  noble  victory;  and  if  we  don't,  then 
his  success  will  drive  many  ezcdknt  and  available 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  Repealers,  and  ihms  ma- 
terially augment  our  strength.  Oh  I  this  is  one  of 
the  thousand  incidents  that  have  occurred  within 
my  experience— events  which  I  neither  could  con- 
trol nor  foresee,  just  coming  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
help  me  1  A  politician  cannot  always  create  circum- 
stances ;  his  skill  lies  in  seizing  upon  them  when 
they  occur." 

One  of  his  visitors  observed  that  these  were  busy 
times  in  Ireland;  three  great  movements  occupy- 
ing  public  attention;  the  Repeal,  the  Irish  Manu- 
facture movement,  and  the  Temperance  movement* 
,  "Aye,"  said  O'Connell,  "the  temperance-^ 
though  last  not  least.  I  was  greatly  pleased  the 
other  day  with  a  remark  in  one  of  those  vagabond 
newspapers — '  A  nation  who  can  conquer  their  own 
vices,  never  can  be  conquered  by  any  other  nation.' 
It  was  admirable !  it  was  in  &ct  the  purest  and 
the  noblest  philosophy !" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Xooi^ial— The  Soda  Water  Bottle— Tim  DriacoU-^temarks 
on  Cbmtship— O'Connell's  Estimation  of  Posthmnous  Fame 
— Joaroqrto  Bdfiwt— O'CoondTi  vacceBtMRuie  to  escape 
the  Orangemen. 

On  the  12th  of  January  we  left  Cork,  and  slept 
that  night  at  Yonghal.  The  Liberator's  spirits 
•were  extremely  high,  as  indeed  they  nsually  were 
after  any  great  Repeal  demonstration. 

I  had  ordered  a  bottle  of  soda-water  at  YoughaL 
Tlie  waiter  Tainly  tried  to  extract  the  cork  with  his 
fingers,  and  finding  the  effort  unavailing,  left  the 
loom  to  get  a  corkscrew.  Whilst  he  was  absent,  I 
managed  to  open  tJie  bottle,  and  drank  off  the  con- 
tents. 

"Now,**  said  O'Connell,  "cork  up  the  bottle 
f^ain,  and  let  the  stupid  iellow  open  it,  and  well 
scold  him  for  bringing  in  an  emply  bottle.  YouH 
see  how  bothered  hell  look,** 

The  waiter,  however,  returned  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  this  practical  joke. 
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Next  morning  on  our  journey  from  Dungarvau 
he  got  into  his  usual  anecdotal  strain.  He  men- 
tioned Tim  Driscoll — ^for  many  years  known  upon 
the  Munster  circuit  as  a  barrister  of  considerable 
practice. 

;  "  I  remember  an  occasion,"    said    O'Connell, 
"  when  Tim  behaved  nobly.      His  brother,  who 
was  a  blacksmith,  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  rebellion  of  1798  ; 
and  Tim's  unfriends  among  the  barristers  predicted 
that  Tim  would  shirk  his  brother,  and  contrive  to 
be  engaged  in  the  other  court  when  the  trial  should^ 
come  on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  public  recognition 
of  so  humble  a  connexion  as  the  blacksmith.    Bets 
were  offered  upon  the  course  Tim  would  take.    He  ^ 
nobly  disappointed  the  predictions  of  his  enemies. 
He  waited  till  his  brother  was  brought  into  the  ^ 
dock — sprang  into  the  dock  and  embraced  him— 
remained  at  his  side  during  the  whole  trial,  and 
cross-examined   the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
from   the   dock,   invariably   styling   the  prisoner 
^my  brother^    He  carried  the  sympathies  of  the 
jury  entirely  with  him,  got  a  verdict  for  his  brother, 
and  earned  glory  for  himself.    Tim  had  a  good, 
deal  of  minor  cleverness — ^but  promotion  to  a  silk , 
gown  spoiled  him.    He  was  one  of  those — 
"  *  Qui  brillent  au  second  rang 

Mais  qui  s'eclipsent  au  premier.'  **  ^ 
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We  spoke  of  the  ardent  assiduities  of  a  Mr. 
CKelly*  to  the  widow  O'Shaughnessy  ;♦  and  O'Con- 
nell  amused  me  not  a  little  by  pointing  out  in  de* 
tail  the  various  modes  whereby  O'Kelly  might 
have  made  his  suit  more  acceptable  to  the  widow. 

"  One  blunder  the  fellow  made/'  said  O'Connell, 
^'  was  that  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  at  far  too 
early  a  period  of  the  courtship.  This  was  highly 
.injudicious.  Now,  by  this  precipitation,  he  lost 
the  advantage  which  female  curiosity  would  have 
otherwise  given  him.  He  might  have  been  tender 
and  assiduous  ;  but  he  should  NOT  have  declared 
himself,  until  after  he  had  rendered  her  considerably 
eurious  as  to  whether  he  would  propose  for  her  or 
not.  That  would  have  created  at  all  events  an  in* 
terest  about  him. 

'*  Then  again,  as  to  his  telling  her  that  he  was 
confident  of  brilliant  political  distinction,  and 
holding  out  as  a  lure,  that  she  would  be  the 
sharer  of  his  honours, — ^it  showed  great  want  of 
tact — great  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
If  he  had  tact  he  would  have  said, — *  I  am  open- 
ing a  career  of  ambition  ;  perhaps  I  overrate  my 
lftx)spects  of  success  in  public  Hfe;  but  there  is  one 
.  thing  which  I  deeply  feel  would  essentially  contri- 

*  These  names  are  fictitioiis.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  to  glre  the  real  onesi 
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'  bate  to  il^  and  tliat  is-^'domestic  felicity.^  He  sboidd 
have  spokeathis  with  a  tend^  earnestness,  and  Idft 
her  to  conjecture  his  meaning.  But  instead  of 
thus  delicately  feeling  his  way,  the  fdlow  blurted 
out  his  trashy  brag  of  successful  ambition  and  fiim^ 
and  his  offer  of  marriage,  all  at  once.  Then  ^  to 
the  raptures — ^why  every  woman  past  girlhood 
laughs  at  raptures  I  O'Eelly  had  fine  opportunities, 
only  that  the  blockhead  didn't  know  how  ta  make 
use  of  them." 

Crowds  of  men  now  appeared,  pouring  along  the 
road  to  Dungarvan^  in  order  to  attend  the  RepeiJ 
meeting.  I  said  something  of  the  fiiinre  fame  that 
would  attend  0*Connell  as  the  restorer  of  self-go- 
vernment to  Ireland. 

'*  Alas,  alas !"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  great 
solemnity,  '^  and  of  what  use  will  Aiture  &me  be 
to  me,  when  I  am  dead  and  judged?'' 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  certainly  indulge 
m  the  ^q>ectatk>n  of  &me;  have  yon  not  often 
.  said,  both  publidy  and  to  myself  in  pnvate,  that 
your  deeds  are  making  part  of  history?' 

^'Ispokeof  it,"  said  he,  ^'as  the  fact;  nctasdesir- 
ing  fame.  If  I  know  myaelf  at  all^  I  really  Qo 
think  I  never  did  any  one  action  with  a.  view  to 
fame."  *      . 

"I  dare  say,"  answered  I,  "that  in  no  oioe 
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action  you  had  fame  exchskefy  in  view;  I  fioxnly 
l)dieye  in  jonr  honest  desire  to  adyanoe  the  public 
good;  bnt  I  think  you  appreciate  vexy  highly  the 
iqqproTing  dpiiiioni  of  yoiEr  onmtrymen.^' 

"  Ay,''  said  he,  "  thoee  amongst  whom  I  live 
and  act ;  bnt  I  do  most  potently  feel  the  utter 
worthlesBness  of  all  posthumous  applause.  Little 
will  we  care  for  it  when  we  are  like  those  who 
He  tkere^ — (we  were  passing  the  churchyard  of 
CSlashmoie).  ^  See  what  a  populous  graveyard 
that  is!  We  ought  to  repeat  a  petition  for  the 
souls  of  those  whose  bodies  are  interred  there; 
yet  a  little,  and  we  shall  need  the  like  charity 
ourselves.'' 

^e  indi£feience  he  expressed  to  posthumous 
&me  was  probably  no  more  than  a  momentary 
feeling.  It  was  certaioly  incompatible  with  Ins 
often-avowed  ambition,  and  with  numbness  indi- 
cations of  a  wish  voBtore  per  ora. 

After  a  pause,  he  said, 

^'  I  once  thought  that  all  men  would  soon  see 
and  admit  the  purity  of  my  motives;  that  I  had 
only  to  work  on  steadily  in  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
and  that  my  opponents  would  at  any  rate  admit  I 
was  honest.  But  I  found  it  was  a  fiitile  hope-^ 
&cts  were  denied  or  distorted — falsehoods  were  in- 
dustriously drcolaied — my  thing  or  every  thing  was 
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promulgated  except  the  pure,  simple  truth.  So  I 
quietly  gave  up  the  vain  hope,  and  consoled  my- 
self by  thinking,  that  in  spite  of  calumny  and 
falsehood,  I  might  yet  be  an  instrument  of  working 
out  great  good  for  Ireland." 

At  Dungarvan  we  found  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  The  chair  of  the  Repeal  meeting  was 
taken  by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave.  A  violent  head- 
ache  prevented  my  attendance.  On  the  14th  we 
drove  from  Dungarvan  to  Dublin— a  long  day's 
journey.  The  15th  was  the  day  of  the  great  Re- 
form meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  Theatre 
Royal ;  Lord  Charlemont  presided. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  as  I  have  abeady  mentioned,  re- 
ceived numerous  letters,  threatening  him  with  per- 
sonal violence  on  the  part  of  the  northern  Orange- 
men, if  he  should,  as  they  termed  it,  "  invade" 
their  province;  the  "invaaon"  in  question  being 
simply  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  a  meeting 
and  dinner  in  Belfast.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
O'Connell  was  quite  too  well  aware  of  the  sanguinary 
spirit  of  Orangeism  to  disregard  the  information 
which,  from  various  sources,  he  had  received.  To 
my  own  knowledge,  persons  of  education,  and  of 
natural  benevolence  of  heart,  were  so  warped  and 
perverted  by  the  foul  and  persecuting  spirit  of  that 
unnatural  &ction,  that  they  could,  and  did  talk,  with 
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much  complacency,  of  **  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the 
North  being  roused"  to  resist  the  inirusian^  and 
punish  the  intruder;  the  said  "Protestant  spirit" 
(as  they  chose  to  call  it),  being,  in  reality,  nothing 
else  than  the  spirit  of  outrage  and  massacre.    Nay, 
the  feU  genius  of  Orangeism  was  so  potent  in 
annihilating  not  only  the  decent  observances  of 
society  but  even  the   natural   kindliness  of  the 
softer  sex,  that  a  lady  of  highly  respectable  con* 
nexions,  who  belonged  to  that  party,  boasted,  with 
apparent  satisfection,  in  my  presence,  that  if,  on  a 
previous  occasion  of  which  we  had  been  speaking, 
O'Connell  had  passed  through  Lisbum,  the  true- 
hearted  Protestants  would  have  sledged  him.   When 
such  was  the  feeling^that  existed,  even  amongst  those 
whose  position  and  education,  nay,  whose  sex  should 
have  been  a  guarantee  against  the  utterance  of  vulgar 
and  truculent  slang,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  ignorant  Orange  boors  of  Ulster  should  be  wiser 
or  more  moderate  than  their  betters. 

O^ConneU  took  his  measures,  to  outwit  the  ex* 
pectant  assassins.  He  had  written  from  Cork  to  the 
different  innkeepers  along  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast,  to  order  post-horses  for  Monday  the  18th 
of  January.  Accordingly,  the  belief  became  general 
that  Monday  was  the  day  he  had  really  fixed  for  hi» 
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journey.  I  know  that  one  at  least  c£  the  innkeepeis 
on  the  noitlienL  rood^  wrote  to  saj  that  he  cooid 
not  have  horses  on  that  day.  (XCcHmell,  however^ 
stole  a  mardi  on  the  enemj.  He  also  had  written 
to  the  keq>ers  of  the  di&rent  posting-houses  al<»^ 
the  line,  under  the  signature  of  *^*  C«  A.  Charles," 
bespeaking  hc^sesfor  Saturday  the  16thy  and  the  Cob* 
servative  press  afterwards  expressed  much  amuse- 
ment  at  the  liberator's  having  borrowed  the  naneie 
of  ^  that  distinguished  ventriloquist.^ 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
16th,  O'Connell  and  his  party  left  town ;  Mi. 
Steele  and  Charles  CConnell  of  Ennis  were  seated 
on  the  box  of  the  carriage  ;  0*Connell  and  Robert 
Dillon  Browne  were  inside  ;  the  servant  occupied 
the  rumble,  the  second  seat  on  which  was  reserved 
fcwr  Colonel  Markey^  who  was  to  join  the  party  at 
Castlebdlingham. 

O'Conndl,  prior  to  this  journey,  had  been  prais- 
ing Markey.  **  He  travelled  with  me  once  before," 
said  he,  "  when  the  Orangemen  had  laid  a  plot  to 
murder  me.  Whoi  we  arrived  at  CastleweUan,  we 
stopped  to  &ed  the  horses  at  the  inn.  The  inn- 
keeper, who  also  kept  a  diop,  informed  me  that  a 
party  were  in  waiting  upon  another  road,  upon  which 
it  was  expected  that  I  would  have  travdOed.  The 
fortimate  accident  of  the  drivers  having  selected 
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nlbarakagariCFixte^toQkme  out  q£  the  way  of  the 
mecbsled -vH^ence." 

The  carriage  of  "  Mr.  C.  A.  Charles"  idled  mer- 
rily along  on  its  northern  route.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  joumqr,  a  mistake  occurred,  which,  had 
k  biypcned  figthar  northy  would  have  led  to  serious 
eosuequencesi  O'Gcmziell  had  said  to  his  servant: 
^  You  mast  infoue  at  die  posting-houses  along  the 
load,  if  they  have  the  horses  r«idy  for  Mr.  Charles's 
carriage.'^  The  serrant,  not  imnatarally  thinking 
that  tiie  instroctions  thus  given  referred  to  Mr. 
O'Ccmnell's  relative,  who  occupied  the  box,  inquired 
at  two  or  three  posting-houses  for  *'  fresh  hor^s  for 
Mr.  Chades  O'ConneU's  carriage;"  thus  disclosing 
ikeperiloiffisecret.  Fortunately ,  Mr.  Mlon  Browne 
areadieard  and  checked  this  unconscious  impru- 
dence, long  before  they  got  into  Orangeland,  thus 
jEverting  the  evil  results  which  would  otherwise 
have  followed. 

The  Right  Rev»  Dr.  Blake  had  written  to  advise 
<yComielI  not  to  be  late  on  the  road  from  Banbridge 
to  Lisbunt. 

The  advice  was  founded  <m  the  prdate's  know- 
ledge of  the  dispositions  of  the  Orange  populace  oi 
that  district.  Thanks  to  O'Connell's  precautions, 
hb  was  not  recognised  from  Dundalk  to  Belfast. 
But  the  Orangemen  were  busily  preparing  foar  the 
b2 
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Monday,  Placards  of  a  highly  inflanimatory  nature 
were  posted  about.  The  following  was  posted  up 
at  Lisbum: 

o'connell's  insult  to  the  north. 

"  Protestants  ! — ^A  singular  coincidence  seems 
to  occur  at  this  time — exactly  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  Phelim  O'Neill,  of  notoriety,  made 
rapid  strides  to  overthrow  all  that  bore  the  name  of 
Protestant  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  imtil  he  was 
signally  defeated  by  a  few  of  Lord  Conway's  troops, 
in  Castle  Street,  Lisbum.  And  once  more  our 
hitherto  peaceful  and  quiet  town  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  second  Phelim,  who  possesses  a  few  of 
the  talents,  but  wants  the  courage  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Now,  we  the  Protestants  of  Down  and  Antrim 
will  be  the  last  to  offend  the  laws  of  our  country,  or 
offer  an  insultr  to  the  public  peace ;  but  this  we 
avow,  that  if  there  be  any  unusual  excitement  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  into  town,  or  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  procession  to  disturb  the 
public  peace;  and  further,  if  there  be  any  insult 
offered,  to  even  a  school-boy,  by  any  of  his  *  Kail- 
runt  Lifantry,*  we  will  treat  them  to  a  thunder  of 
Northern  Repeal,  that  will  astonish  the  brewers  of 
sedition  and  treason,  and  put  to  route  his  *  darlint 
pisintry.' " 
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The  concluding  threat  is  sufficiently  significant  of 
the  outrages  contemplated  by  the  Orangemen.  It 
is  amusing  to  think  how  sorely  disappointed  the 
party  must  have  felt,  when  they  founds  on  the  Hon* 
day,  that  the  object  of  their  animosity  had  quietly 
slipped  through  upon  the  previous  Saturday. 

I  cannot  avoid  pausing  for  one  moment,  to  point 
out  the  strong  contrast  afforded  by  these  Orange 
enthusiasts  to  the  much  maligned  Catholic  peasantry 
of  Ireland. 

Whilst  the  Orangemen  evinced  the  most  ferocious 
designs  against  O'Connell — whilst  an  Orange  rabble, 
niunerous  enough  to  cause  obstruction,  although  not 
defeat,  disturbed,  with  imavailing  violence,  the 
meeting  of  Repealers  which  took  place  at  Belfast- 
no  similar  gatherings  of  the  southern  Catholics  ever 
threatened  to  impede  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Tory  champion,  Sergeant  Jackson,.J;o  his  borough 
of  Bandon.  At  Bandon  there  is  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, in  which  Catholics  and  liberal  Protestants  im- 
mensely preponderate.  The  number  of  Tories  is  com- 
paratively great;  it  is  positively  small.  What  would 
bave  been  said  of  the  blood-thirsty  character  of  the 
popish  population  of  the  south,  if  threatening  pla- 
cards had  been  posted  up — ^if,  in  fact,  the  indications 
of  contemplated  violence  were  such  as  to  compel  the 
government,  at  great  expense,  to  send  troops  to  pro- 
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tect  the  Qiasnge  Sei^easit  on  Buy  of  iiis  ^erioScal 
Tisits  to  hm  BandoiL  friendB  ? 

The  oocitx»lk  betpvreen  ibe  Oxange  party  wai  the 
B^ast  R^aierB  -was  eqoaflj  mai^sed,  and  eqitaUj 
honofiiraHe  to  liie.latter. 

The  Orangemea  gathered  in  their  utmo^  imaii- 
bero,  and  were  only  lestrained  by  the  troop  and 
ihe  police  ficom  deeds  of  violeiioe,  on  tbe  day  on 
which  1^  Bepealers  of  Bel&st  assembled. 

In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Orangem^i  met, 
Lord  Downdiire  taking  the  chab ;  tsnd  not  one 
Repealer  oflfered  them  ite  slightest  obstruotkm  or 
disttirbanoe. 

Yet  ihe  Orangemen  belcnig  to  a  party  who  lay 
claim  to  exclosive  Christiamty,  Bxni  who  fling  upon 
tibe  religion  of  the  Catiolies  erery  epithet  of  ctr 
Inmny  and  insult  that  ignorant  and  labid  bigotiy 
can  surest. 

I  never  yet  heard  of  any  leading  Tory  diampian^ 
whose  advait  into  any  part  of  Catholic  Irdand  was 
sought  to  be  averted  by  threats,  or  his  person  mo<- 
lested  witji  violence.  But  OYDoBBdl  coidd  iKXt 
accept  the  hospitality  <^  his  fn^ads  in  Bdt&et, 
withont  arousing  the  sanguinary  iie  of  the  Orange 
party  these;  and  sopiessdi^  was  the  real  peril,  thtit 
the  Govermnoit,  who  had  &U  information  of  the 
Orange  movements,  sent  £ve  companies  <^the  99^ 
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two  troops  of  the  6th  Dxagoan  Guaidi^  and  two 
thonaaxid  policemen  to  the  north,  toaflnst  inke^iiy 
the  peace. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  this  sangsinaiy 
ipnt  ahould  exist  amongBt  any  dasses  of  society^ 
Bv^  our  regret  is  augmented,  when  we  find  it  ani- 
mating those  whose  superior  station,  ox  wLoie  sacred 
pxifeasion  ehould  teach  them  to  control  instead  of 
stimulating  popular  excesses.  I  have  already  ad- 
Terted  to  the  meeting  of  *'  Ccmservatives,"  at  which 
Lcffd  Downshire  presided.  At  that  meeting  the 
Eight  Honourable  George  Dawson,  adverting  to 
ibie  turbulent  Orange  gathering  of  the  day  but  one 
before,  declared  amidst  the  loudest  cheere^  that  "  he 
would  like  to  have  been  one  of  the  Orange  mob."  He 
also  proclaimed  that  every  river  in  Ireland  should  be 
made  another  Boyne  if  requisite ;  an  announcement 
wbich  appears  to  have  thrown  his  audience  into 
ecstacies.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Cooke  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  triumphantly  alluded  to  the  necessity 
that  bad  obliged  Mr.  O'Connell's  friends  to  '*  steal 
him  into  the  town,  and  to  swear*  him  out  of  it ;"  a 
necessity  arising  from  the  sanguinary  ruffianism  of 
De.  Cooke's  political  party. 

*  Anading  to  Mr.  Steele's  affidavit,  made  before  a  magistrate; 
flitt  stones  iMd  been  finsg  into  the  windows  of  CConndTs 
iittBig*iDonL 
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We  are  to  recollect  that  tlie  men  who  uttered 
these  sentiments  enjoy  a  commanding  popularity 
and  leadership  amongst  their  political  friends,  who 
include  a  large  number  of  the  fanaticsd  enthusiasts 
termed  "  evangelical/'  The  notorious  Gregg,  of 
Dublin,  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Cooke,  em- 
phatically says, 

"  I  thank  you  for  having  made  Ulster  too  hot  to 
hold  O'Connell." 

Alas !  that  any  party  in  Ireland  should  look  upon 
such  men  as  lights  and  "  Christian"  leaders !  Those 
who  are  capable,  of  regarding  these  ferocious  people 
as  **  Watchmen  in  Zion,"  are  capable  of  canonising 
Juggernaut. 

As  to  Mr.  Dawson,  his  desire  to  officiate  as 
member  of  an  Orange  mob/  is  the  more  worthy  of 
enduring  notice  ;  inasmuch,  as  this  same  gentle- 
man, in  the  year  1828,  gave  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  excesses  committed  on  his  own  domain,  by  an 
armed  Orange  mob,  who  fired  indiscriminately  on 
a  number  of  the  Catholic  peasantry — ^men,  women, 
and  children. 

To  return  to  O'Connell. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Belfast,  he  was  quickly 
waited  on  by  numerous  fidthful  political  adherents. 
There  was  an  open-air  meeting,  a  dinner,  and  a 
temperance  soiree,  given  by  four  hundred  and  fifty 
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ladies,  of  di&rent  religious  opinions.  At  this  last- 
named  assembly,  on  O'Connell's  health  being  given 
by  Dr.  Blake,  he  replied  in  the  following  terms: 

**  There  is  no  kind  of  affectation  in  my  saying  that  I  wish  I 
conld  realise  one  portion  of  the  enloginm  which  has  been  passed 
on  me  by  the  distinguished  prelate.  I  could  sincerely  wish  I 
was  an  orator  on  this  occasion,  for  never  did  I  so  much  require 
oratory  as  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not  the  oratory  of 
stringing  sentences  together,  or  even  of  logical  deductions,  or 
of  the  higher  kind  of  imagery,  into  which  I  sometimes  yenture, 
vith  wounded  wing,  to  flap  along,  rather  than  to  soar  aloft; 
but  if  I  bad  that  oratory  of  the  heart,  with  which  I  could  de- 
scribe the  ethereal  feelings  of  my  soul,  after  leaving  the  rough 
ways  of  politics  and  polemics  in  which  I  am  so  constantly  en- 
gaged; and  entering  into  an  assembly  where  all  breathe  a 
magic  species  of  quiet  and  peace,  whidi,  to  me,  in  some  mea- 
sure resembles  the  sensations  of  a  mariner,  who,  after  being 
tossed  on  the  stormy  ocean,  with  his  sails  torn,  his  rigging 
shattered,  and  his  vessel  pitching  about  among  the  waves, 
suddenly  enjoys  a  transition  in  his  state,  and  finds  himself 
riding  in  safety  in  a  secure  harbour.  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween my  ordinary  life  and  the  scenes  which  I  am  now  enjoy- 
ing. Tes,  ladies,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  kindness 
which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  placing  me  in  such  a 
very  honourable  position  this  evening.  I  have  always  respected 
all  that  is  good,  and  you  are  all  good,  in  your  several  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  I  have  ever  treated  with  contempt,  as 
a  ribald  jest,  the  giving  to  men  a  superiority  which  they  do 
not  possess  or  deserve,  in  taking  from  woman  that  power  which 
has  been  given  her  by  her  Creator,  of  mitigating  all  that  is 
harsh,  all  that  is  rough,  and  all  that  is  cruel  in  our  nature. 
She  is  man  without  his  roughness  or  passions,  but  with  all 
his  patience  and  intellect." 

O'Connell  was  fond  of  making  public  allusion 
to  his  domestic  partialities.  Of  this  propensity  the 
foUowing  passage  furnishes  a  specimen : 

^'Tes,  I  ought  to  respect  the  sex  in  a  peculiar  manner.    I 
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am  tfaeflcmQf  a  saiated  Tother, ^hp urateiad otbt  mycbid- 
hood  with  the  most  faitl^bl  care;  «he  was  of  a  high  order 
of  intellect,  and  what  little  I  XH)ssess  has  been  bequeathed 
by  hot  to  me.  I  mi^^  in  &ot»  saj,  wiHiaiit  Taoitj,  that  the 
superior  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  countrymen 
has  been  owing  to  her.  Her  Ust  breath  was  passed,  I 
thank  Heayen,  in  calfing  down  blesmngs  on  my  head;  and 
I  yahied  her  blessing  since.  In  the  perils  andl^e  dangers  to 
which  I  haTC  been  exposed  through  life,  I  haye  r^arded  her 
blessing  as  an  angel's  shield  over  me;  and  as  it  has  been  my  pro- 
tection in  this  life,  I  look  forward  to  it  also  as  one  of  the  means 
of  obtaimng  hereafter  a  happiness  greater  than  any  this  world 
can  give.  I  am  a  fett^er,  a«d  I  know  what  it  is  to  respect  as 
well  as  to  love  those  whom,  in  paternal  language,!  call  my  angd 
daughters.  They  have  never  given  breatii  to  a  word  of  offence 
against  me;  they  have  been  always  dutafnl  and  kind  to  me; 
^dr  affection  soothes  every  harsher  moment  of  my  life;  and 
whatever  storms  I  may  be  engaged  in  abroad,  when  I  return 
home,  I  have,  as  it  were,  attendant  angcds  waiting  about  me; 
and  cheering  me  on  to  renewed  exertion.  I  am  a  grandfather, 
and  the  diirping  of  my  darling  grand-daughters  sounds  swee^ 
in  my  ears.  I  am  the  tribunal  to  whidi  they  idways  appeal, 
and  right  or  wrong,  liiey  are  always  sure  to  have  a  decision  in 
their  favour.  And,  as  I  watch  their  young  ideas  as  they  come 
forth,  and  see  traoes  of  thdr  mother^s  inteHect  breaking  out,  I 
look  forward  to  the  ftitnre  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  liope,  and 
I  think  within  myself  how  happy  the  man  will  be  that  obtains 
them  hereafter.** 

The  passage  wliick  follows  I  have  heoxd  him  on 

different  occasions  deliver  in  public: 

^  But  that  snJ^jeet  brii^  me  back  te  a  bang  of  whom  I 
dare  not  speak  in  the  profiraatioa  of  worcte.  mb,  I  wUl  not 
mention  that  name.  The  man  who  is  hap^est  in  his  do- 
mestic circle  may  have  some  idea  of  what  my  happiness  was — 
yes,  I  was  her  husband  l^en,  did  I  say  tmuf  Ohl  yes,  I  am 
her  husband  stiU.  Hie  grave  may  separate  us  for  a  time,  but 
we  shall  meet  again  beyond  it,  never,  I  trust,  to  be  separated 
more.*** 

*  BelfM*  Vin^k^tor,  JStkof^Eaniiajy,  1841. 
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Will  it  be  cre£ted  l3»t  the  «ex  c^  the  enter- 
talneiB  of  O^Coanell  upon  this  occadoBy  affi>ided 
liam  no  protecticm  fiom  ibe  asmilt  of  tibeOrange- 
znen  ?  Yet  fiuch  is  the  disgiaceful  fact.  Stones 
yme  flung  into  the  apartment  where  four  himdrod 
and  fifty  laffies  were  assembled;  and  from  the  senti- 
ments and  declarations  of  some  leading  Orange  par- 
lisans,  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  one  stimu- 
lant to  the  outrage  committed  by  the  rioters,  was 
the  circumstance,  that  the  meeting  was  a  TTemperance 

0*GonneIl,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  reception  amongst  the  fair 
teetotallers,  and  of  the  Orange  outrages  perpetrated 
during  his  stay  in  the  North: 

**  Mj  business  to  Belfast  terminated  with  a  soirSe  in  support 
dl  tiie  St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Charity.  Nerer  was  there  a  more 
heaatiM  and  hrilliant  scene. — The  ^lorelj  and  the  good'  were 
fliere  congregated— beauty  and  elegance  were  combined  with 
the  hoHer  impulses  of  charity— kindred  angeb  mig^t  haTO 
looked  upon  l^em  with  a  smile  of  more  than  mortal  compla- 
oenc^. — Yet  there  were  fbund  beings — were  they  in  human 
shape? — so  lost  to  all  that  humanity  has  of  a  better  nature,  as 
to  pour  in  a  toU^  of  paving-stones  amidst  the  assembled 
la£es  ! ! !  It  is  said  that  one  of  ^em  was  cut  upon  the  (fliecic 
JTiis  I  saw  not ;  but,  besides  tiie  windows,  I  saw  one  of  the 
dtandc^iers  broken  by  a  stone.  Is  this  Orange  chiralry  ?  What 
a  pity  that  the  yaliant  George  Dawson,  the  brother-in-law  of 
1^  Bobert  Feel,  was  not  6iere  to  lead  the  assaultl 

^  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  'Ckx>ke-Daw8on'  mx^ 
should  not  rest  satisfied  with  their  gallant  feat  of  disturbing  and 
intimidating  the  ladies.    Itatuntty  initated  by  the  success  of 
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the  Repeal  demonstrations,  thej  took  their  revenge  by  pouring 
in  a  volley  of  stones  through  the  windows  of  the  room  in  the 
hotel  which  I  occupied.  They  demolished  altogether  the  win- 
dows of  a  room  which  had  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  oflicers 
of  one  of  our  gallant  regunents;  they  rushed  through  the 
streets,  destroying,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  windows  of  several 
Catholics,  and,  as  I  am  told,  of  some  Protestants.  Nothing 
could  be  more  savage,  ferocious,  and  rufitoly  than  the  conduct 
of  this  mob." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  letter,  Mr. 
O'Connell  says: 

**  Let  me  state  the  following  facts: — 

*^  First— There  never  was  the  least  intention  of  a  procession 
on  my  journey  through  any  of  the  towns  from  Newry  to  Belfast, 
nor  in  Belfast  itself.  The  report  of  any  such  procession  ori- 
ginated (as  I  believe)  iil  the  rascally  Monitor,* 

**  Secondly — That  whenlhad  letters  written, bespeaking  horses 
in  my  own  name,  in  the  towns  between  Newry  and  Belfast,  the 
innkeepers  were  afraid,  or  personally  unwilling,  to  furnish  me 
with  post-horses.  I  believe,  indeed,  their  refUsal  was  owing  to 
intimidation.    But  l^ey  did  so  refuse. 

"  If  the  innkeepers  on  any  road  in  Munster,  Leinster,  or  Con- 
naught,  had  so  behaved  to  any  of  the  anti-Irish  bigots  or  re- 
yUers  of  Ireland,  what  a  yell  would  be  raised  against  Popish  in- 
tolerance !  Yet  see  what  a  specimen  this  is  of  Orange  liberality 
in  the  North ! 

'<!  was  consequently  obliged  to  bespeak  horses  under  a  fie-  . 
titious  name. 

*<  Thirdly— There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  large  Orange 
gangs  assembled  at  Banbridge,  Dromore,  and  Lisbum.  If  I 
had  travelled  on  the  day  originally  appointed,  it  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  certain  that  they  would  have  destroyed  my  carriage, 
and,  I  suppose,  murdered  myself. 

**  I  hope  I  am  mistaken,  but  all  the  circimistances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  leave  no  kind  of  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  it  would  have  been  so." 

*  A  now  defhnct  Dublm  newspaper. 
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After  haying  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
mission  at  Belfast,  O'ConneU,  accompanied  hj  Mr, 
Steele,  proceeded  to  Leeds.  They  sailed  from 
Donaghadee  to  Port  Patrick,  at  which  place  some 
delay  occurred  in  getting  Mr.  O'Connell's  carriage 
on  shore.  Still  further  delay  took  place,  from  the 
sudden  death  of  one  of  the  post-horses,  on  the  road 
between  Paisley  and  Annan*  The  Rev.  Doctor 
Cooke,  of  Belfast,  who  had  triumphed  in  the  riotous 
spirit  of  the  Orange  mobs  of  Ulster,  aflfected  to 
r^ard  the  prostration  of  the  horse  as  ominous  ; 
and  accordingly  addressed  to  (yConnell  the  follow- 
ing prophetic  exerdtation: — 

"  I  have  called  you  a  *  great  bad  man !'  Be* 
ware,  or  you  will  soon  become  a  little  one.  The 
towns  of  Eilworth  and  Annan  have  afforded  you 
two  ominous  warnings.  I  am  not  superstitious. 
But  I  tell  you  again  to  beware  —  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  not  of  accident,  prostrated  the 
animals  before  you — ^and,  be  sure,  these  events  are 
but  the  'precursors'  of  the  prostration  of  your 
character  and  your  influence,  if  you  return  not  by 
repentance  to  the  utterance  of  truth  and  the  prac- 
tices  of  peace.  I  remain,  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
your  principles  and  practices,  but  a  sincere  friend  to 
your  immortal  soul,  "H.  COOKB." 
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There  is  a  IndiciouB  incongruity'  ia  tlie  tiooYO 
grave  lecommendatioa  of  the  '^  piacticea  of  peace ;" 
proceeding  as  it  does  firom  the  pacific  gentlenuu 
who  could  pvtUicly  boast  of  the  ohligation  undei 
which  idle  farocity  of  the  Orange  party  had  placed 
O'ConndTs  fiiends,  *^  to  steal  him  into  Belfast  and 
swear  him  out  of  it." 

Passing  through  the  little  village  of  Gatehouse, 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  Scotland,  O'Connell 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  arrival  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  quiet  rural  peculation  of  the 
distiict.  I  quote  the  following  description  of  the 
scene,  firom  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Greorge  Dim, 
a  native  of  Gatehouse,  to  the  editor  of  the  Newry 
Examiner? 

"  When  Mr.  O'Comaell  came  out  to  his  carriage 
to  continue  his  joum^,  he  was  immediately  greeted 
with  a  loui  burst  of  hearty  cheerily,  which  conti- 
nued without  intermiaaon  till  he  took  his  departure. 
And  as  his  carriage  drove  ofi*,  we  followed  it  with 
our  eyes  as  fiur  as  it  could  be  perceived,  and  we  fek 
a  kind  of  happy  pride  that  we  had  coijoy^d  the 
honour  of  shaking  hands,  and  listening  for  a  while 
to  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  &r-&med,  able-minded, 
andindefittigable  Daniel  O'ConnelL" 

•  Newr^  Examiner,  27th  of  January,  ia4U 
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Mr,  Dub  dms  descxibes  Um  inprcaebiL  of  (yCon- 
mSTa  pexBcmal  iqqpetnuice  st  thk  psriod : 

^  Mr,  CyCoondl,  we  undexstend,  is  now  sixty-fire 
years  of  age,  botherealljbean  his  jean  well,  for  we 
would  lunre  at  once  proBcnmoed  kim  ten  or  fifteen 

years   joonger. He  Itaa  got  a  strongly 

knit,  compact  and  actire  musenlar  fiwne  ;  and  his 
face  is  eztiemelj  comelj  ;  the  leatnres  beii^  softly 
mellowed,  yet  detenninedty  manly.  His  noble  coun«^ 
tenance,  which  beams  with  national  intelligence, 
has  an  expression  of  open  frankness,  accessibility, 
and  inviting  confidence  ;  and  we  could  trace 
nothing  in  it  of  that  wily  malignity  imputed  to 
him  by  the  Tories.  Indeed,  his  bright  and  sweet 
blue  eyes,  the  most  kindly  and  honest-looking 
that  can  be  conceived,  at  once  repel  the  hateful 
imputation." 

The  delays  which  occurred  on  the  journey,  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  0*Connell  at  Leeds  until  the 
day  following  the  great  Reform  Meeting,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited.  Steele  was  O'Connell's  sole 
travelling  companion  upon  that  occasion. 

Some  Tory  journal,  I  forget  its  name,  arraigned 
O'Connell  for  having  sought  to  bring  the  judicial 
character  into  disrepute,  because  one  of  his  speeches 
at  Iieeds  contained  the  following  commentary  upon 
the  judicial  wig : — 
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"  The  judges  of  the  land,  who  come  down  to 
preside  in  your  Courts  with  all  their  solemn  gravity 
and  antiquated  harlequinade,  astoiiish  the  people 
with  their  profusion  of  horse-hair  and  chalk !  For 
must  not  every  one  think  what  a  formidable,  terrible 
fellow  he  is,  that  has  got  twenty-nine  poimds'  weight 
of  an  enormous  powdered  wig  upon  his  head?  This 
is  all  humbug  of  the  old  times,  and  I  long  to  see  it 
kicked  away  along  with  many  other  antiquated 
absurdities  and  abuses." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

**Master  Hompbrey's  Clock'^-^Charles  IL  and  the  Irish  Colonel 
—Attack  on  George  III.— Taaffe,  the  Historian— Fri?ate 

Flays — H ,  the  Portrait  Painter— Martin  Luther  and  the 

Eeformation— Bepeal  in  London — ^The  Kerry  Lad. 

O'CoNNELL  was  exceedingly  fond  of  good  novels. 
Among  his  favourites  were  the  writings  of  Dickens. 
He  was  charmed  with  *'  NIcklehy;"  and  he  had  re- 
gulariy  followed  the  fortunes  of  "  Nell" — ^the  heroine 
of  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock."  But  on  arriving 
at  the  heroine's  death,  he  threw  away  the  book  with 
a  gesture  of  angry  Impatience,  exclaiming, 

"  I'U  never  read  another  line  that  Boz  writes  I 
The  fellow  hadn't  talent  enough  to  keep  up  Nell's 
adventures  with  Interest  and  bring  them  to  a  happy 
issue,  so  he  kills  her  to  get  rid  of  the  dIflSculty." 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  knack  some  mon- 
archs  possessed  of  rewarding  their  enemies,  and 
leaving  their  friends  unprovided  for.  One  of  the 
party  told  a  story  of  an  Irish  Colonel,  who  having 

VOL.  I.  8 
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fought  for  the  Stuarts  under  General  Monk,  was 
utterly  neglected  by  Charles  the  Second.  The  dis- 
content of  the  neglected  oflBcer  was  increased  by  his 
witnessing  the  favours  bestowed  by  the  king  upon 
many  who  had  opposed  his  restoration.  Accord- 
ingly, he  one  day  said  to  Charles,  "  Please  your 
majesty,  I  have  fought  in  your  service  and  got  no- 
thing. An't  please  you,  I  can  perhaps  plead  a  merit 
that  will  find  more  favour  in  your  royal  eyes."  "  I 
pi^y  yoVf  MesoA,  what  k  that  f '  demanded  Giaarles. 
**  'Wliy,  that  I  fought  agmnst  your  sacred  majesty 
for  two  years  in  the  service  of  Cromwell,"  responded 
Ae  applicant.  "  Odd^di,  man,  we'U  look  to  it,** 
aiMwered  the  m^y  monardi,  tickled  with  iflie 
oddity  of  the  application;  and  <3ie  Irissh  Cofctnel  was 
atxjoidingly  provided  for.  The  narrator  of  this  stoiy 
proceeded  to  say  that  in  times  moi?e  reccait,  a  mam 
who  had  attacked  George  the  Hurd,  and  forced  him- 
self into  his  maj^ty's  carriage,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
had  very  shordy  afterwards  received  a  good  appoint- 
ment in  Somerset  House. 

^  Forced  into  hia  carnage  P  cried  CConneH, 
"  JSt  vdiiiju^mentcmnme  on  icrit  Fhisioire  I  I  was 
wilaiess  to  the  whole  transaction,  and  I  <^n  stato 
limit  nobody  forced  into  his  carriage,  although  his 
life  was  certainly  in  imn^ent  ^mger.  It  was  in 
1795 — I  was  over  here  m  Loi^n — Richard  New- 
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tan  Beanet  and  I  went  down  through  St  James's 
Pads  to  see  the  king  letamnig  fiom  the  House  of 
Leads.  On  prasing  thiongh  Whitehalli  there  was 
a  tomnknoHS  crowd,  and  some  p^son  flung  a  penny 
at  the  long's  canii^pe,  and  htcke  the  gkss.  The 
dngooas  immediately  bqgui  to  dear  thdr  way  with 
diawn  sshies  through  the  crowd,  advancing  with 
great  qteed  akm^  the  padc,  in  front  of  the  king's 
carriage.  As  the  procession  appix»Ghed  the  place 
where  I  stood,  I  pressed  forward  to  get  a  si^t  of 
the  king,  and  one  of  the  dragoons  made  a  furious 
cut  at  me  with  his  salxe,  which  deeply  notched  the 
tree  ahout  an  inch  or  two  ovar  my  head.  The  mob 
were  all  this  while  groaning  and  hooting  his  ma- 
jesty; lK)we7a:,  he  got  dear  of  them,  and  entered 
St  James's  Palace,  where  he  took  off  his  robes  in  a 
wondarfully  short  time.  He  then  came  out  at  the 
c^jposite  side  of  the  palace,  next  Cleveland  Eow, 
and  got  inix>  a  coach  drawn  by  two  large  Uack  Hano- 
verian horses.  He  was  then  driven  off  towards 
Buckingham  House,  and  just  as  he  was  pasong  the 
bottom  of  the  Green  Park,  the  mob  tumultuously 
rudied  about  his  carriage,  ai^  seizing  the  wheels, 
retarded  it  in  q>ite  of  the  postillion,  who  k^t  flog- 
ging the  horses  to  no  purpose.  Whilst  his  majesty 
was  thus  detained,  two  fdbws  approached  the  door 
d  the  carriage — ^the  hand  of  one  was  cm  the  door- 
s  2 
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handle,  in  the  act  of  opening  it — had  they  dragged 
the  king  out,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  mur- 
dered. But  the  king  had  a  friend  in  the  crowd  ; 
at  this  critical  juncture,  a  tall,  determined-looking 
man  presented  a  pistol  through  the  opposite  win- 
dow at  the  fellows  who  were  going  to  open  the 
door — ^thejr  shrank  back,  the  mob  relaxed  their 
grasp  on  the  wheels  for  one  moment — the  postil- 
lions flogged  away,  and  the  carriage  went  off  at  a 
gallop  to  Buckingham  House.  Never  had  king  a 
more  narrow  escape  ;  the  French  revolutionary 
mania  had  tainted  all  minds,  and  men  were  full  of 
Jacobinism.  Richardson  was,  I  think,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  men  who  tried  to  open  the  coach  door  ; 
he  was  speedily  afterwards  given  a  good  clerkship 
in  the  naval  department  of  Somerset  House.  One  of 
the  rioters,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason,  was  in- 
dicted, among  other  counts,  for  grinning  at  the 
king  ;  whereupon  he  got  several  friends  to  prove 
that  he  was  always  grinning^ 

Taaffe,  the  writer  of  a  book  called  a  "  History  of 
Ireland,"  was  spoken  of: 

**  Taaffe  was  a  strange  genius,"  said  O'Connell. 
**  He  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  Kilmainham 
after  1798,  and  felt  himself  affronted  because  he 
was  placed  at  the  prisoners'  second  dinner-table,  in- 
stead of  the  first.    If  the  first  table  was  more  ho- 
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nourable,  it  was  also  more  dangerous,  being  set  apart 
for  those  who  had  been  ringleaders  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  who  knew  not,  from  hour  to  hour,  at  what 
moment  they  might  be  ordered  out  for  execution. 
But  Taaffe's  vanity  so  far  got  the  better  of  his  fears, 
that  he  actually  memorialed  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
against  the  indignity  of  being  obliged  to  sit  at  the 
second  table ;  pleading,  as  his  claim  to  the  first, 
that  he  had  fought  as  often  in  the  rebel  ranks  as 
any  of  the  chiefs  who  sat  there ;  and,  moreover, 
had  helped  to  defeat  the  king's  troops  in  two 
pitched  battles.  His  claim  was  admitted  ;  but  ho 
escaped  the  gallows,  which,  as  times  then  went, 
would  have  seemed  an  inevitable  part  of  the  coveted 
distinction.  His  '  History  of  Ireland'  is  a  curious 
production.  Jack  Lawless's  *  History  of  Lreland,* 
is  also  a  unique  specimen  of  historical  writing. 
Jack  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  reader  knows 
every  thing;  accordingly,  Jack  tells  him  nothing. 
But  he  gives  copious  dissertations  on  the  facts 
which  he  does  not  detail,  assuming  that  his  reader 
knows  them  all  beforehand." 

We  spoke  of  actors.  Somebody  said  they  must 
lead  a  very  merry  life.  I  said  I  thought  they 
must  lead  a  painful  and  harassing  existence,  if  it 
was  only  from  the  perpetual  necessity  of  getting  by 
heart. 
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*'  Oh,"  said  CConnell, "  if  they  have  got  tolerable 
m^nories,  that's  easjr  enough.  I  once  got  Astj 
lines  by  heart,  with  ease,  in  an  hour*" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  was  trying  for  three  days  to 
get  ten  lines  by  hearty  to  repeat  in  a  private  play, 
and  I  had  to  give  np  the  atten^rt; — I  coold  make 
nothing  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  some  persons  are  curiondy 
stupid  in  such  matters.  In  my  young  days,  we  got 
up  a  private  play  at  Tralee,  in  which  Ralph  Hick- 
son  was  to  take  a  part.  All  he  had  to  say,  was, 
*  Put  the  horses  to  the  coach;'  and  h&  contrived  to 
bhinder  that." 

*^  How  could  he  manage  to  Uundertiiat  ?" 

"  Why,  he  said, '  Put  the  horses  into  the  coach.^" 

One  morning  in  February,  I  was  present,  what 

H ,  the  portrait  painter,  called  to  take  O'Cour 

nelPs  likeness,  for  a  picture  which  was  destined  to 
commemorate  some  Reform  meeting.  Portrait 
painters  generally  Leep  their  attera  in  conversaticxi 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  expression  of  the 
face.  I  was  amused  with  H ^'s  exuberant  flip- 
pancy. Mr.  O'ConneU  was  narrating  an  instance  of 
his  own  forensic  and  political  success  at  some  pro- 
vindal  assizes,  and  the  patch- wodc  effect  produced 
in  his  narrative  by  hia  auditor^s  incessant  exdar 
mations,  was  ludicrous  enough. 
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«<  I  aottde/'  add  he^  ^  a  long  q«ech  on  the  occa- 


^^  Tes,  yes ;  a  long  qpoech— ezodknt  T 

^*  And  I  was  listeoed  to  at  fixst  with  aiknce,  but, 
by-and-bje^  the  jizzj  began  to  cheer,  and  the  crowd 
in  the  0)iu:t  Hoiaoe  cheeied." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure — capital !"  • 

**  And  I  bought  the  judge  looked  as  if  he  was 
going  to  che^  too." 

**  Cheer  too?  M"o  doubt,  no  doubt  I  veiy  good. 
Please  turn  a  little  to  the  left,  sir — ^that's  just  it.** 

^  But,  on  the  following  daj,  I  had  a  still  stronger 
proof  of  my  success." 

"  Aye,  aye ;  so  I  should  suppose." 

^'  A  sturdy  Presbyterian  farmer,  a  fellow  wbo  had 
been  a  great  leader  among  the  Orangemen  of  the 
ndghbourhood^  and  a  Utter  hater  of  the  Catholics, 
came  up  to  the  parish  priest,  whom  he  met  upon 
the  road—'* 

"  To  the  parish  priest?    Hal" 

*'  And  offered  to  shake  hands  with  him." 

'^  Shake  hands  with  the  priest?    Bless  my  soul!" 

**  And  the  priest,  astonished  at  this  familiarity 
fiNxn  suck  a  quarter — " 

^'  No  doubt  I  He  must  have  been  amazingly  sur- 
posed!" 
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"^Expressed  his  amazement  gpod-humpuredly^and 
asked  the  man,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  if  he 
had  been  in  court  on  the  preceding  day — " 

"  In  court?    Yes,  yes.    Very  good.    May  I  ask 
you  to  hold  up  that  sheet  of  white  paper  to  the  left 
of  your  face,  it  reflects  the  light  upon  it.    There 
precisely  so." 

"  *  I  was  in  court,'  replied  the  man,  '  and  a 
greater  change  has  been  produced  upon  my  mind 
than  I  could  have  thought  possible.* " 

"Ha!" 

*' '  I  heard  Coimsellor  O'Connell,  and,  till  then,  I 
always  thought  he  was  a  rough,  blustering  fellow, 
who  wanted  to  carry  all  his  ends  by  bullying  and 
threats—' " 

"  Ha !" 

" '  But,  instead  of  that,  he  appealed  to  our 
reason^  and  not  to  our  fears»  and  did  so  with  all 
possible  courtesy  and  gentleness.' " 

"  Precisely  so,"  cried  H .  "  With  all  possible 

courtesy  and  gentleness.  Admirable  !  excellent  !  a 
most  intelligent  fellow.  Please  to  hold  the  paper 
somewhat  higher  up.  I  flatter  myself  this  will  be 
a  likeness.  Since  you  last  sat  to  me,  I  have  be^i 
honoured  with  a  sitting  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.    His  grace  is  exceedingly  agreeable- 
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has  much  more  humour  than  one  would  suppose — 
kept  telling  anecdotes  the  whole  time  he  sat,  and 
told  them  right  well.' " 

^'  Yes/'  said  O'Connell^  *^  he  has  seen  so  much 
of  life  that  he  must  have  gained  materials  for  being 
entertaining.  He  must,  I  suppose,  aboimd  in  guard- 
room sort  of  stories.  We  cannot  but  admit  he  is 
a  first-rate  corporal.'^ 

O'Connell  compared  Martin  Luther  to  Cobbett, 
whom  he  said  the  ex-Augustinian  resembled  much 
in  the  power  and  constitution  of  his  mind. 

"  Luther,"  said  he,  "  commenced  his  revolt  from 
an  eminence.  Sprung  from  humble  parents,  his 
talents  had  raised  him  within  one  step  of  being  the 
superior  of  his  monastery.  There  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  that  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  gives  to  the  son  of  the  peasant  and 
the  son  of  the  prince  precisely  similar  advantages  in 
all  her  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Ta» 
lent  and  virtue  will  win  the  race,  although  com- 
bined with  humble  birth,  and  opposed  to  distin- 
guished descent  unaccompanied  by  moral  and  in- 
tellectual merit.  Luther's  position  in  his  monastery 
entitled  him  to  sit  at  table  with  princes." 

From  this  observation  O'Connell  diverged  to 
some  of  the  results  of  the  Reformation,  and  then 
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so^enty  said  to  &  Psotestanl  gentlentn  -who 
canvassng  tlie  efaaiacter  of  lAifbOy 

'^  Do  you  know^  it  has  often  aBxiised  me  to  tbank 
how  the  &ble  of  Pope  Josn,  which  was  invented 
at  our  expense  by  some  of  ^  leformed,  has  fire- 
qnendy  been  lea&ed  in  the  Anglican  Chnreh. 
The  head  of  your  church,  is  now,  for  the  fourili 
time,  a  woman.  I  understand  it  was  recen^-  pfo 
posed  that  there  should  be  an  ecde»asticat  regency, 
duiing  the  occasional  aecovckemenis  ci  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  Church;  and  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  pendisg  those  interestii^  intervals, 
diould  be  invested  with  temporary  functions  of  si^- 
premacy." 

Certain  Irish  (Operatives  reading  in  London  be- 
stirred themselves  about  this  period  in  support  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  They  had  meetings  to 
appoint  collectors  of  Repeal  rent,  and  to  aid  in 
augmo^iting  the  number  of  members  and  assodates. 
They  invited  me  to  attend  a  pubHe  meeting  £os 
Repeal  on  the  14th  of  Feteiary.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  Mr.  O'Conndl  a^ed  me  the  details  of 
the  proceedings.  I  told  him  there  was  great  iqp- 
pearance  of  enthusia^D,  c^  determination  to  per- 
severe; tl^  the  Irish  wei-e  as  noi^y  and  mirthful  as, 
ever  they  had  been  at  the  Com  Exchange,  and 
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tbat  the  spnt  difpkfed  gKwe  me  great  sattifae^ 
tkiB. 

**  Aje,  «f^''  said  he,  hmghing^  "yon  were  coek 
of  &e  rood  there,  for  I  was  absent'* 

I  said^  thai  if  there  were  not  other  codes  to 
share  the  honours  of  the  roost,  it  was  no  £iult  of 
mine,  as  I  had  canvassed  £cHr  iiie  attendance  of  all 
n^  parliamentary  acquaintance  who  were  fkyourable 
of  Bepeal,  but  in  vain. 

Whilst  we  coatveised  he  toU.  numerous  anec- 
dotes.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  remember  how  thej 
were  severally  introduced ;  the  reader  must  have 
kmg  since  have  observed,  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
Ue  to  q>eak  on  any  subject  which  did  not  elicit  an 
anecdote  from  the  stores  of  (yConnell's  reccdlecticHi. 
He  told  me,  with  great  glee,  the  following  stoiy  of 
native  K^ry  dexterity. 

^^  One  day  during  the  war  James  Connor  and  I 
dined  at  Mr.  Mahony's,  in  Dublin,  and  after  dinner 
we  heard  the  newsv^iders,  asususd,  calling  out,  'TAe 
JPbstl  The  Dubtim  Evemnff  Po§tI  Three  packets  in 
to-night's  Post  P  The  arrival  of  the  packets  was  at 
that  time  im^ukr^as^  eagerly  looked  £>r.  WeaH 
w»e  impatient  for  the  papar,  and  Mahony  gave  a 
five-pemiy  piece  to  hk  servant,  a  Kerry  lad,  and 
told  him  to  go  downand  buy  the  Fo^i.  The  boy  rer 
turned  in  a  minute  with  a  Dublin  Eeemng  Past; 
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which,  on  opening,  we  found,  to  our  infinite  cha- 
grin, was  a  fortnight  old.  The  roguish  newsvender 
had  pawned  off  an  old  paper  on  the  unsuspecting 
Kerry  tiger.  Mr.  Mahon  ystormed,  Connor  and  I 
laughed,  and  Connor  said,  '  I  wonder,  gossoon, 
how  you  let  the  fellow  cheat  you  ?  Has  not  your 
master  a  hundred  times  told  you,  that  the  dry 
papers  are  always  old,  and  good  for  nothing  ;  and 
that  the  new  papers  are  always  wet  from  the  print- 
ing-office? Here's  another  five-penny.  Be  off,  now, 
and  take  care  to  bring  us  in  a  wet  Post.'  *  Oh,  never 
mind  the  five-penny,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  I'll  get  the 
paper  without  it,*  and  he  darted  out  of  the  room, 
while  Mahony  cried  out,  *  Hanjg  that  young  block- 
head, he'll  blimder  the  business  again.*  But  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  lad  re-entered  with  a 
fresh,  wet  newspaper.  We  were  all  surprised,  and 
asked  him  how.  he  had  managed  to  get  it  without 
money. 

"  *  Oh,  the  asiest  way  in  life,*  said  the  urchin. 
^  I  just  took  the  dry  ould  Post,  and  cried  it  down 
the  street  a  bit — ^*'  Dublin  Evening  Post  I  Dublin 
Evening  Post!"  and  a  fool  of  a  gentleman  meets  me  at 
the  comer,  and  buys  my  ould  dry  paper.  So  I  whips 
across,  to  a  newsman  I  sees  over  the  way,  and  buys 
this  fine,  fresh,  wet,  new  Post,  for  your  honour, 
with  the  money  I  got  for  the  ould  one.*  ** 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Ireland  both  poor  and  proiperous— Benevolent  Landlords  and 
Btanring  Tenants — ^An  impatient  Duellist — John  Keogh— 
Difference  between  his  Policj  and  O'ConneU's— A  flexible 
Assemblj— Interriew  in  1793  between  Keogh  and  Pitt — 
0*ConneU*s  Opinion  of  Keogh — 0*Connell  upon  Poor  Laws- 
Battle  with  the  Tunet— R^ninisccnceof  his  Gray's  Inn  Days 
— 0*Ck>nneU  on  his  own  oratorical  Brevity— O'Connell  com- 
pared with  Lord  Plunkett— Beasons  of  an  English  Catliolic 
Peer  for  not  subscribing  to  an  Irish  Cathdlc  Chapel— Me- 
thodist and  Catholic  Processions. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  division  on  the 
second  reading  of  Lord  Morpeth's  Irish  Registration 
Bill  came  on.  O'Connell  made  an  admirable  speech 
in  support  of  the  measure.  Some  of  his  points  were 
extremely  felicitous. 

**  You  would  now,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Tories, 
"  refuse  to  Ireland  equality  of  franchises  with  Eng- 
land. What  plea  do  you  allege  for  this  refusal? 
Why,  the  poverty  of  Ireland !  But,  mark  your  in- 
consistency.  When  I  arraigned  the  Legislative 
Union  as  having  caused  foverty  in  Ireland,  how  was 
I  met  ?  Honourable  Gentlemen  produced  multitu- 
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dinous  statements  and  calculations  to  demonstrate 
that  poverty  was  not  general  in  Ireland;  that  my 
statements  were  exaggerated,  and  th^t  the  Union 
had  created  great  general  prosperity  in  that  country. 
You  then  alleged  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  as  a  reason 
why  she  should  not  possess  legislative  independence; 
you  now  allege  her  pmoertif  as  a  reason  why  she 
should  not  enjoy  franchises.  She  is  either  rich  or 
poor — prosperous  or  wretched — just  as  it  suits  your 
convenience." 

Equally  happy  was  his  exposure  of  lite  incon- 
gruous st^ements  of  Mr.  Kecorder  Shaw. 

"  The  learned  Eecorder/;  said  O'CcmieU,  '*  has 
stated  that  four  millions  of  the  Irish  nation  are  sunk 
in  paupaism.  He  has  abo  stated  that  the  Irish 
landlords  are  humane  and  benevolent  men.  Let 
any  man  who  can,  reconcile  these  assertions  with 
each  other.  A  humane  and  benev(dent  kndlcsd- 
classy  with  four  millions  of  the  people  destitute! 
Whether  such  a  condition  of  things  be  practicable, 
I  willingly  leave  to  the  decision  of  Ae  EngliA  g«H 
tiemen  who  hear  me." 

Shordy  afterwards  Steele  ooogratulated  him 
tipon  his  q)eedi,  adding  that  Ped  had  been  ex- 
tremely violent,  "  Yes,"  rqJied  O'Conndl,  laud- 
ing, "  «nd  as  weak  as  he  was  vicJent." 

0*CcamdI  told  a  stoiy  of  m  Oonnaoght  duelKi* 
named  Blake.    He  had  be^  challenged  to  the  field; 
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all  parties  met  mi  tke  appoiatod  tkae  and  place,  ex- 
cepl  Blue's  second.  TIicj  waited  some  minutes, 
bat  in  vaia;  t^  second  did  not  make  his  a^^ear- 
anoe.  ''It  is  a  piij,"  said  Bkke, ''  to  heep  jtm 
vaiti«g  ai^  l^^i^er,  gto£ifim&i;"  axid  opoiiiig  liis 
-patei  cue  (wiiich  had  been  placed  in  Iiis  carnage 
bj  the  absttit  second)  he  delibecatdy  snapped  one 
of  the  pistok  at  his  o^onent  On  finding  that  it 
did  not  go  ofi^  he  began  TayoooUy  to  hammer  airaj 
at  the  fiin^  i^aying,  '^  JB'ire  away,  sir  I  I'll  be  ready 
£»  you  in  no  dmeT  Whilehe  spoke,  his  siKond 
came  gaUopiag  up  with  many  apok)gies  for  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  parties  had  abeady 
commenced  ho^ilides,  he  expressed  great  astoni^- 
ment.  '^  Egad,  I  snapped  my  pstol,"  said  Blake, 
iq>braidingly^ ''  and  it  missed  fire."  **  Of  course  it 
did,"  replied  the  second,  *'  you  know  it  was  not 
charged."  '*  Not  charged?"  cried  Blake,  ''  and  pray 
of  what  use  is  a  case  of  pi8t(^  if  they  are  not 
chaiged?' 

O'Conneil  epcke  of  his  own  eaily  agitation. 

In  1810,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  met  at  the 
Soy  al  Exohfrage  to  pedtion  &r  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  J<dm  Keogh  attended  the  meetiog,  and 
madeaqpeedL 

''  I  also  spcke  in  ^ppoii  of  the  Kq)eal,"  said 
OXIionndly  ''  and  thenceforth  do  I  date  my  first 
gieat  j^  in  popularity.    Eeogh  saw  that  I  was  cal- 
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culated  to  become  a  leader.  He  subsequently  tried 
to  impress  me  with  bis  own  policy  respecting 
Catholic  affairs.  The  course  he  then  recommended 
was  a  sullen  quiescence  ;  he  tirged  that  the  C!a- 
thoUcs  should  abstain  altogether  from  agitation,  and 
he  laboured  hard  to  bring  me  to  adopt  his  views. 
But  I  saw  that  agitation  was  our  only  available 
weapon.  I  saw  that  by  incessantly  keeping  our 
demands  and  our  grievances  before  the  public  and 
the  government,  we  must  sooner  or  later  succeed. 
Moreover,  that  period,  above  all  others,  was  not 
one  at  which  our  legitimate  weapon,  agitation, 
could  have  prudently  been  le*  to  rust.  It  was 
during  the  war,  and  while  Napoleon — ^that  splendid 
madman ! — made  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  so  essen- 
tial to  the  military  defence  of  the  empire,  the  time 
seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  to  press  our  claims. 
About  that  period,  a  great  Catholic  meeting  was 
held.  John  Keogh  was  then  old  and  infirm,  but 
his  presence  was  eagerly  desired,  and  the  meeting 
awaited  his  arrival  with  patient  good-humour.  I 
and  another  were  deputed  to  request  his  attendance. 
John  Keogh  had  this  peculiarity — ^that  when  he 
was  waited  on  about  matters  of  business,  he  would 
talk  away  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  except  the  business 
which  had  brought  his  visitors.  Accordingly,  he 
talked  a  great  deal  about  everything  except  Ca- 
tholic politics  for  the  greatest  portion  of  our  visit; 
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and  when  at  length  we  pressed  him  to  accompany 
us  to  the  meeting,  the  worthy  old  man  harangued  us 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  . 
of  publicly  assembling  at  all,  and  ended  by— coming 
to  the  meeting.  He  drew  up  a  resolution,  which 
denounced  the  continued  agitation  of  the  Catholic 
Question  at  that  time.  This  resolution,  proceeding 
as  it  did  from  a  tried  old  leader,  was  carried.  I 
then  rose,  and  proposed  a  counter-resolution,  pledg- 
ing us  all  to  incessant,  unrelaxing  agitation  ;  and 
such  were  the  wiseacres  with  whom  I  had  to  deal, 
that  tiiey  passed  my  resolution  in  the  midst  of  en- 
thusiastic acclamations,  without  once  dreaming  that 
it  ran  directly  counter  to  John  Keogh's !  Thence- 
forward, I  may  say,  I  was  the  leader.  Keogh  called 
at  my  house'  some  short  time  after  ;  he  paid  me 
many  compliments,  and  repeated  his  importunities 
that  I  might  alter  my  policy.  But  I  was  inexorable ; 
my  course  was  resolved  upon  and  taken.  I  refused 
to  peld.  He  departed  in  bad  humour,  and  I  never 
saw  him  afterwards. 

"  Keogh  was  undoubtedly  useful  in  his  day.  But 
he  was  one  who  would  rather  that  the  cause  should 
fail,  than  that  any  body  but  himself  should  have 
the  honour  of  carrying  ij. 

"  He  and  his  coadjutors  made  a  mistake  in  1793. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  deputation,  consisting  alto- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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gether  of  five  persons,  wlao  had  an  interview  with 
Pitt  and  Dundas  on  1^  subjed;  xy£  tbe  Gftliioiic 
claims.  Pitt  asked,  *  Wliat  would  satli^  the  Oft- 
tholics?'  Keogh leplied^  ^Equality.'  Pitt  seemed 
inclined  to  comply  with  the  wii^es  of  the  deputa- 
tion, but  Dundas  started  several  objecticasis.  ISifct 
then  said,  *  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  bac, 
the  elective  franchise,  and  eligibility  to  the  munid- 
palities?'  Keogh  replied,  *  They  would  be  gieat 
boons/  Pitt  immediately  pinned  him  to  that,  and 
would  concede  no  mOTC.  Now,  had  a  lawyer  been 
present,  he  would  have  known  that  eligibiKiy 
to  the  municipalities  was  really  woorth  nothing. 
I^ey  thought  it  was  a  great  approach  to  eqiia- 
Kty," 

Some  short  time  afterwards,  theX)ork  papers  con- 
tained a  speech  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hayes,  of  Cork,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Poor  Law  as  a  gross  im- 
position on  the  country;  a  national  calamity,  which 
rendered  the  poor  man  destitute,  and  the  destitute 
hopeless.  Mr.  Hayes,  who  had  originaHy  been  an 
advocate  of  the  Poor  Law,  concluded  by  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  the  administration  of  the  measure, 
and  retiring  firom  the  office  of  guardian, 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  O'Cqnnell,  on  reading  this, 
''  never  had  man  such  a  triumph  of  opinion  as  I 
have.    I  predicted  all  along  that  ihis  Poooc  Law 
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would  be  a  grierous  affliction  to  the  country.  Men 
wlio  w^re  deluded  by  the  specious  pretenee  of  le- 
lieving  the  deBtitute,  hoped  great  things  from  it. 
BiU  expqience  now  shows  them  that  I  was  quite 
right" 

^'AUow  me  to  ask,"'  said  Steele^  *' whether  a 
country  can  be  called  fully  civilified  unless  there  ia 
in  it  a  legal  provinon,  judiciously  administered,  for 
the  destitute?' 

*'0n  the  contrary,"  replied  O'Connell,  "tke 
existence  <^  a  compulsory  or  legalised  provision  for 
the  destitute  raises  up  a  barrier  against  the  best 
kind  of  civilisation — the  civilisation  of  Christian 
charity.  It  directly  operates  to  check  the  chari- 
taUe  impulses  of  our  nature;  for  it  leads  the  com- 
munity to  say  to  the  a{^licant  for  relief,  '  I'll  give 
you  nothing — go  to  the  poor-house !'  A  law  that 
€(»npels  the  public  to  support  the  destitute  aSbrds 
the  strongest  ^icouragement  to  scheming  knaves  to 
SiffeGt  destitutdon  in  order  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  You  may  say  that  schemers  would 
equally  seek  to  impose  cm  private  charity.  It  is 
quite  true  they  would*  But  a  man  who  gives 
charity  out  of  his  own  pocket  wiU  probably  inquire 
respecting  &e  a;^dicant,  and  take  measures  to  de- 
tect imposition.  Whereas  the  distributors  of  public 
t2 
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charity  have  not  this  individual  stimulus  to  ascer- 
tain imposture.  What  is  every  one's  business  is 
nobody's  business,  and  will,  of  course,  be  less  care- 
fully performed.  But,  after  all,  my  grand  objec- 
tion to  the  Poor  Law  is,  that  it  tends  to  deaden  the 
Christian  sentiment,^  by  laying  upon  the  state  the 
performance  of  those  duties  to  which  religion  should 
stimulate  the  community.  There  would  be  some 
small  set-off  against  this  evil  if  the  condition  of  the 
destitute  poor  were  essentially  bettered  by  it.  But 
this,  in  truth,  is  not  the  case.  Look  at  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  Dublin  and  in  Cork.  It  was  to 
have  been  a  model  of  state*  charity ;  whereas  we 
have  already  witnessed  the  cruel  neglect  of  the 
commonest  comforts  of  the  paupers;  the  absolute 
and  gross  inhumanity  exhibited  towards  them  in 
several  instances,  and  publicly  complained  of  by  the 
guardians.  Now,  if  such  be  the  blessings  of  the 
system  in  its  very  outset,  who  can  calculate  the  ad- 
ditional abuses  which  time  will  doubtless  accumu- 
late?" 

O'ConneU's  battle  with  the  Times  newspaper 
was  carried  on  at  intervals.  In  a  letter  addressed 
about  this  period  to  the  Morning  Chronicle^  O'Con- 
nell  says,  that  no  greater  folly  could  exist  than  to 
believe  an   assertion  because  it  is   found  in   the 
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Times.  "  Indeed,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  contrary 
inference  is  conclusive.  The  Times  lies  like  a  mis- 
placed milestone,  which  can  never  by  any  possibi- 
lity tell  truth." 

O'Connell  had  frequently  battled  with  the  press, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  ;  and  more  than 
once  the  corps  of  reporters  had  formed  resolutions 
to  suppress  his  speeches.  But  it  would  not  do. 
The  public  demanded  the  speeches,  and  the  public 
demand  was  imperative.  Suppression  would  have 
injured  the  journals.  The  reporters  were  accord- 
ingly compelled  to  strike  their  colours,  and  0*Con- 
nell's  harangues  obtained  imdiminished  circulation. 

O'Connell  reverted  to  the  period  when  he  was  at- 
tending his  terms  at  Gray's  Inn.  He  said  he  used  con- 
stantly then  to  amuse  himself  boating  on  the  Thames ; 
so  constantly,  that  the  watermen's  fare  made  incon- 
venient inroads  on  his  purse.  He  pointed  out  to 
me  a  court  on  the  north  side  of  Coventry  Street, 
in  which  he  had  lodged  in  1794. 

**  I  then  hved  in  that  cul-de-sacy^  said  he,  "  and 
had  excellent  accommodation  there."  Passing  one 
day  through  Coventry  Street,  he  stopped  opposite  a 
fishmonger's  shop,  saying,  "  That  shop  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  in  which  I  remember  it  when  I 
was  at  Gray's  Lm,  nearly  fifty  years  ago — ^the  same 
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sized  window,  the  same  firontage  ;  I  believe,  ibe 
same  fish !" 

On  the  8th  of  May,  a  visitor  asked  him  whether 
the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  Com  Bill 
would  probably  be  over  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day.    "  I    hardly  think    it   will,''   he   answered. 

♦* will  give  us  three  mortal  hours  ;  then 

will  get  up,  and  he  never  can  speak  for  less  than  an 
hour.  Then  Peel  will  take  two  full  hours  at  least. 
Stanley  will  give  us  three  hours;  and  there  are  some 
other  long-winded  fellows.  You  see,  sir,  each  man 
thinks  that  he  is  himself  the  wisest  person  in  the 
House,  so  they  all  will  bestow  abundant  tediousness 
upon  this  question,  to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  all 
their  wisdom." 

"And,  Mr.  O'ConneU,"  interposed  the  visitor, 
"  pray  how  long  will  he  speak  upon  the  question?" 

"  Oh,'^  answered  he,  "  I  make  it  a  rule  to  con- 
dense, as  much  as  possible,  all  I  have  to  say  in  the 
House  ;  and  at  the  bar,  too,  I  always  endeavour  to 
condense.  Why,  at  the  last  Galway  assizes,  I  re- 
plied to  a  speech  of  three  hours,  and  to  three  days' 
adverse  evidence,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a 
half  !  And  what  was  still  better,  he  added,  raising 
his  fore-finger,  and  with  a  humorous  expression  of 
sly  triumph  in  his  face,  "  I  got  the  verdict.     Ah,  a 
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good  speech  ia  a  good  things  but  the  Tefdict  k  ike 
thing  after  all  r 

On  the  14th  of  May,  we  attended  a  meeting  of 
Repealers,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  (yCoBiiell 
was  attacked  bj  an  impident,  illiterate  Chartist, 
named  Martin«  While  he  was  speaking  in  rq>ly, 
a  gentleman,  who  sat  next  to  me,*  exclaimed, 

'^  What  nonsense,  to  allege  that  Dan  is  a  dis- 
honest poHtician.  If  he  had  not  been  thorcmghlj  ho- 
nest, his  wh(Je  family  might  now  have  been  quartered 
on  the  public,  at  the  rate  of  many  thousands  a  year. 
Look  at  Dan's  family,  and  look  at  the  Hannibab. 
And  yet  Lord  Plunket,  the  sire  of  the  Hannibals,t 
never  enjoyed  one-tenth  of  the  political  influence 
wielded  by  O'Connell.  Dan  might  have  made  his 
own  terms  with  any  government,  if  he  had  not 
been  incorruptibly  honest,  and  incapable  of  bartering 
his  influence  for  wealth  or  station." 

A  CathoUc  priest  connected  with  Athlone,  had 
come  to  England  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
erection  of  a  Catholic  church.  He  applied,  for  this 
purpose,  to  an  English  Catholic  peer. 

"  Sir,"  repHed  his  lordship,  *'  I  will  never  give  a 

•  Dr.  Dinon,  formerly  of  Brighton;  then  residing  at  84, 
AlfredTlace,  London. 

f  The  incomes  eiyoyed  from  public  offices  by  the  members  of 
Lord  Flunket's  family,  haye  been  estimated  to  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  £27,000  per  annum. 
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penny  towards  any  purpose  for  the  use  of  the  Irish." 
*«  Why  so,  my  lord?"  demanded  the  priest.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  peer,  "  they  subscribe  14,000/. 
a-year  to  that  0*Connell  for  coming  over  here  to 
create  riot  and  disturbance." 

Soon  afterwards  we  learned  that  this  peer  was 
Lord  Petre. 

"  The  imgrateful  fellow !"  exclaimed  (yConnelL 
*'  Only  for  me,  he  would  not  have  been  emancipated. 
And,  moreover,  I  saved  him  30,000/.  last  week,  by 
insisting  that  the  Committee  for  making  the  rail- 
road through  his  property  should  adhere  to  their 
original  engagement  with  him,  instead  of  procuring 
a  new  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
his  ground  for  30,000/.  less  than  the  valuation  first 
agreed  upon." 

This  circumstance  Vas  one  amongst  the  many 
proofs  that  convinced  me  that  the  English  hostility 
to  Ireland  was  less  directed  against  our  creed  than 
against  our  nation.  "  No  Popery"  meant,  in  point 
of  fact,  "  No  Irishry."  The  fact  that  the  Irish  were  ' 
principally  Catholics,  elicited  English  enmity  against 
Catholicism.  Had  the  Irish  belonged  to  any  other 
religious  persuasion,  then  some  other  rallying  cry 
against  us  would  have  been  adopted.  No  nation 
which  hates  another  is  fit  to  legislate  for  the  party 
thus  hated.     The  jealous  hatred  evinced  towards 
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Ireland  by  a  powerful  faction  in  England^  although 
not  the  leading  reason  why  Ireland  sought  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  was  yet  undoubtedly  a  strong  sti- 
mulant to  Irishmen  in  the  pursuit  of  self-government 
On  the  31st  of  May,  a  procession  of  Methodists 
walked  at  an  early  hour  along  Pall  Mall,  bearing 
banners,  upon  one  of  which  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Methodist  apostle — John  Wesley.  This  banner  was 
borne  high  aloft,  and  the  disciples  of  the  personage 
whose  likeness  it  displayed  formed  a  numerous  and 
very  imposing  array.  Just  as  they  reached  Water- 
loo Place,  they  were  met  by  a  Catholic  procession  of 
teetotallers,  bearing  an  enormous  banner,  upon  one 
side  of  which  was  a  full-length  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary;  St.  Patrick,  in  pontificals,  figured  on  the 
other.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  seated  in  a  coach,  which 
was  drawn  by  six  greys,  called  at  Pall  Mall  to  take 
up  O'Connell,  who  accompanied  the  procession 
through  the  city.  The  collision  suggested  ludicrous 
ideas  ;  it  seemed  like  **  John  Wesley  verstis  Saint 
Patrick."  Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the 
somewhat  incongruous  elements  of  Popery  and  Me- 
tJiodism,  the  respective  parties  passed  each  other 
quietly;  the  Methodists  filing  off  into  Regent  Street, 
while  the  Catholics  took  the  direction  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  on  their  city-ward  route. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

AbolitioQ  of  SUyery— YiBit  firom'  Dr.  Hare,  an  Adyocate  of 
Slayerj— Atrodous  Cruelty— A  "  Good-natured**  Bishop. 

O'Connell's  aid  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  Joseph  Pease 
(senior),  who,  with  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  and  others,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  good  cause,  appreciated  most  warmly  the 
powerful  and  zealous  assistance  of  O'Connell.  I 
was  amused  one  day  at  an  effort  made  by  a  Doctor 
Hare,  an  American,  to  induce  O'Connell  to  relax 
his  anti-slavery  agitation.  Doctor  Hare  was  a  stout 
thick-set  Yankee,  with  a  cadaverous  face,  grizzled 
hair,  and  an  easy  intrepidity  of  manner  that  nothing 
could  daunt.  He  commenced  by  declaring  that, 
although  not  a  native  of  Ireland,  he  had  ever  en- 
tertained the  warmest  affection  for  the  Irish.  He 
had  known  and  admired  in  especial,  a  young  Irish 
girl,  who  was  quite  an  epitome  of  all  the  warm 
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afecti(xi8  and  estimable  qualities  characteristic  of  her 
cocmtiy ;  she  was,  indeed^  a  charming  creature,  and 
had  acquired  a lastingplace  in  hisesteem.  More — 
much  more,  to  the  same  pertinent  purpose,  did  the 
worthy  doctor  utter  with  great  volubility.  O'Con- 
ndl  was  desperately  bored,  but  sustained  the  in- 
fliction with  smiling  resignaticm.  At  length,  when 
the  visitor  conceived  that  by  his  extravagant  enco- 
miums upon  Ireland,  he  had  suffici^tly  conciliated 
O'Connell,  he  ventured  to  open  the  object  of  his 
visit  by  assuring  him  that  he  was  taking  a  very  in- 
jndidous  part  in  his  opposition  to  slavery.  Aboli- 
tion would  be  productive  of  a  thousand  inconveni- 
ences and  evils,  which  no  one  could  appreciate  who 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  American  society ; 
and,  if  O'Connell,  with  his  mighty  and  penetrating 
mind,  were  himself  to  visit  America,  he  would  be 
one  of  tiie  first  to  recognise  the  impracticability  of 
granting  freedom  to  the  slaves.  The  American 
doctor  furthermore  reproached  0*Connell  with  hav- 
ing made  extremely  harsh  national  reflections  on  his 
countrymen. 

"  You  mistake  me  very  much,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  if  you  think  that  in  any  thing  I  may  have  said  of 
the  Americans,  I  have  neglected  to  draw  a  marked 
distinction  between  those  among  them  who  are 
slave  breeders,  and  those  who  are  not.    My  censure 
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is  not  bestowed  on  the  American,  but  on  the  slave 
breeder.  If  the  American  be  a  slave  breeder,  I  am 
not  to  spare  him.  Your  slave  system  is  atrocious 
and  abominable.  It  cuts  at  the  root  of  Christianity, 
which  teaches  us  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  to  us;  but  here  you  inflict  on  the  slaves 
that  which  you  would  rather  die  than  suffer  your- 
selves. America  is  placed  in  a  most  disgraceful  and 
anomalous  position  by  her  slave  system.  Your 
Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  the  broadest  de- 
mocratic liberty;  and  with  the  language  of  freedom 
on  your  banners  and  on  your  lips,  you  condemn 
your  coloured  population  to  an  existence  of  bondage 
and  misery.  Why,  it  is  but  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
revolted  and  horrified  at  seeing  in  one  of  your 
newspapers  an  auction  of  slaves.  Human  flesh  and 
blood  put  up  to  be  sold  for  money,  and  to  be 
knocked  down  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer  to  the 
highest  bidder,  just  as  we  would  sell  cows  or 
horses  in  this  country.  There  was  one  lot,  a  woman 
and  a  child;  a  bidder  proposed  to  divide  them,  in 
order  to  escape  the  expense  of  supporting  the  child, 
but  they  were  finally  knocked  down  in  one  lot. 
Talk  to  me  of  not  opposing  this  foul  blot  on  human 
nature !  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  shall  never  relax  my 
opposition." 

**  But,  Mr.  O'Connell,  you  ought  to  recollect  that 
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we  got  the  slave  system  from  the  govermnent  of 
Great  Britain." 

**  Aye,  you  got  a  crime  from  the  government  of 
Great  Britain— a  precious  argument  for  retaining 
the  crime !  Why,  now,  what  do  /  care  where  you 
got  your  crime  ?  Jam  not  bound  by  the  iniquities 
of  the  British  Governments.  They  have  treated 
my  own  country  cruelly  and  tyrannically,  as  I  have 
told  them  more  than  once,  and  will  tell  them  so 
again,  as  often  as  they  need  it.  Why,  sir,  it  would 
be  as  good  an  argument  for  me,  if  you  told  me  you 
got  it  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers !" 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not  a  slave-owner,"  said  the 
doctor;  '*  but  I  think  you  will  spoil  the  aboHtion 
cause  with  your  violence." 

"  Bah !  that  was  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 
when  I  was  working  out  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  popular  men,  and  pri- 
vate friends,  used  to  come  to  me  and  say:  *  O'Con- 
nell,  you  will  never  get  any  thing  as  long  as  you 
are  so  violent.'  What  did  I  do  ?  Why,  I  became 
more  violent — and  I  succeeded  !  As  to  the  evils  that 
people  threaten  from  emancipating  the  slaves,  similar 
evils  were  predicted  as  certain  to  result  from  the 
abolition  of  our  own  West  India  Slavery,  when 
that  measure  was  proposed  in  Parliament.  But  the 
prediction  never  has  been  realised." 
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.  Dr.  Hare  leitemted  much  of  what  he  had  p]»- 
viously  urged,  but  O'Connell  rose,  and  wished  him 
good  morning.  Dr.  Hare  then  also  rose,  and  pro- 
tracted the  leave-taking  oeremony,  by  representing 
the  uncalled-for  nature  of  O'ConncU's  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  American  dayes.  '^  You  know/' 
said  he,  ^  that  interference  in  another  man's  fiunily 
matters  is  never  well  received." 

"  I  deny  they  are  part  of  your  family,"  an- 
swered O'Connell;  who  now  opened  the  door,  and 
was  bowing  out  his  transatlantb  visitor  with  imdis- 
guised  impatience.  "I  wish  you  a  very  good 
mcnuing,  sir." 

"But  if  you  would  only  ccmaiderj"  urged  the 
doctor. 

"  I  wi^  you  a  very  good  morning,"  said  O'Con- 
nell, manijfestly  irritated  at  the  pertinacious  ver- 
bodty  of  his  visitor.  At  length  he  succeeded  in 
bowing  him  down  stairs;  and  having  adiieved  this 
feat,  he  turned  to  me^  exadaiming:  "Was  I  not 
nght  to  treat  him  de  hattt  en  bos  f^ 

O'Coondl  told  me  that  he  had  collected  a  laige 
number  of  instances  of  the  diabolical  cruelty  with 
which  the  slave-drivers  ia?eated  their  victims.  One 
instance  I  particularly  recollect ;  it  was  of  a  negro 
wonKui,  near  her  labour,  who  was  flogged  out  to 
work  beneath  a  broiling  sun.    The  poor  cxeaiMie 
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was  deliverod  c^her  in&nt  in  the  field.  The  child 
WBS  bom  dead,  in  odnsequenoe  of  the  brutal  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  its  mother.  She  begged  penau- 
rion  to  be  ^owed  to  bury  her  dead  infant ;  but  the 
overseer  lefbsed  her  reqnec*,  and  droTe  her  into  a 
shed  xmtil  she  idKHild  have  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  her  to  resame  her  daily  labour. 

O'Connell,  when  recommended  by  one  of  his 
£ri^ids,  to  conciliate  the  American  slave-breeders, 
because  th^  were  powerftd,  said,  **  No ;  what  care 
I  for  the  vagabonds,  were  they  twice  as  poweiM  ? 
I  would  rather  have  one  Irish  landed  proprietor  o£ 
weight  than  all  their  shve-breeders.  It  is  aunehei 
akne  must  woik  out  llie  Repeal" 

^  But,"  rejoined  his  fiaend,  '^  you  might  at  least 
be  silent  on  shivery  in  the  aasociatkm.  You  injure 
9tar  question  by  mixing  it  up  with  the  slavery 
question. 

^  No,"  leplied  be,  '^  virtues  are  gregarious  ;  and, 
I  assure  you,  ^lat  so  &r  from  b^ng  weakened, 
tiiese  meaanires  will  gain  (rtxengtb  by  being  thus 
combined." 

Some  advocates  of  dawry  in  Cincinnati  had 
addressed  to  the  Hepeal  Association  a  document 
containing  the  following  passage  : 

''The  very  odour  of  the  negro  is  almost  insuf- 
ferable to  the  white  J  and  however  much  bumanity 
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may  lament  It,  we  make  no  rash  declaration^  when 
we  say,  the  two  races  cannot  exist  together  on 
equal  terms  under  our  government  and  our  insti- 
tutions." 

O'Connell's  reply  to  the  slave-breeders  of  Cincin- 
nati (dated  Com  Exchange-rooms,  October  11, 
1843)  contains  this  characteristic  paragraph : 

**  As  to  the  odour  of  the  negroes,  we  are  quite 
aware  that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  come  to  use  much 
of  the  otto  of  roses,  or  eau  de  Cologne.  But  we 
implore  of  your  fastidiousness  to  recollect,  that 
multitudes  of  the  children  of  white  men  have 
negro  women  for  their  mothers;  and  that  our  British 
travellers  complain,  in  loud  and  bitter  terms,  of  the 
overpowering  stench  of  stale  tobacco  spittle  as  the 
prevailing  odour  amongst  the  native  free  Americans. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  better  to  check  the  nasal  sensi- 
bility on  both  sides,  on  the  part  of  whites,  as  well  as 
of  blacks.  But  it  is,  indeed,  deplorable,  that  you 
should  use  a  ludicrous  assertion  of  that  description, 
as  one  of  the  inducements  to  prevent  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  negroes  would  certainly  smell,  at  least, 
as  sweet  when  free,  asf  they  now  do,  being  slaves." 

(The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  by 
Mr.  N.  P.  Rogers,  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Herald  of  Freedom^  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
abolitionists  of  slavery  in  America,  to  a  Mr.  H.  C. 
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Wright,  an  American  abolitionist,  residing  in  Eng- 
land, gives  an  interesting  critique  on  0*Connell's  ora- 
torical abilities : 

"  You  have  seen  O'Connell.  Is  he  not  a  chief- 
tain? Did  you  ever  see  a  creature  of  such  power 
of  the  tongue?  I  never  saw  any  one  who  could 
converse  with  an  audience  like  him.  Speeches 
may  be  as  well  made  by  other  men,  but  I  never 
heard  such  public  talk  from  any  body.  The  crea- 
ture's mind  plays  before  ten  thousand,  and  his 
voice  flows  as  clearly,  and  as  leisurely,  as  in  a  circle 
roimd  a  fireside  ;  and  he  has  the  advanta^  of  the 
excitement  it  affords  to  inflame  his  powers.'^ 

He  was  fond  of  discussing  the  Puseyite  move- 
ment. He  looked  on  the  Puseyite  leaders  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
I  think  that  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  that  he 
termed  them  the  **  the  pioneers  of  Catholicity." 

Speaking  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  the  contrast  between  its  past  and  present  mi- 
nisters, he  related  an  incident  illustrative  of  episcopal 
"  good  nature."  A  Mr.  Barry,  brother  of  Lord  Bar- 
rymore,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  been 
desirous  to  qualify  himself,  by  taking  orders,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  excellent  living  in  the  gift  of  his 
lordship.  The  bishop  to  whom  he  applied  for  or- 
dination had  expressed  some  fears  that  Barry's  theo- 

VOL.  I.  U 
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logical  knowledge  was  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  pulpit,  and  recommended  further  study 
to  the  postulant.  Not  long  afterwards,  Barry  was 
ordained,  and  appointed  to  the  Hying.  A  friend 
who  knew  him  intimately,  asked  how  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  over  his  examination?  "  Oh,  very  well 
indeed,"  replied  the  Reverend  Mr.  Barry.  "  The 
bishop  was  very  good-natured,  and  did  not  puzzle 
me  with  many  questions."  ''  But  what  did  he  ask 
you  T  inquired  the  other.  "  Why,  he  asked  me 
who  was  the  great  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  I  made  a  rough  guess,  and  said  it  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that  at  the  present  day 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  such  a  specimen  as  this 
of  episcopal "  good  nature." 

Talking  of  modem  works  of  fiction,  he  highly 
praised  Bulwer's  "  Night  and  Morning."  *^  I  like 
that  book,"  said  he;  "I  read  it  with  very  great  in- 
terest. I  think  it  is  the  only  one  of  Bulwer's  novels 
in  which  a  w does  not  figure  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characters.  That  is  a  decided  improvement. 
But  he  has  made  a  great  legal  blunder.  He  requires 
his  reader  to  suppose  that  Philip  Beaufort  has  no 
mode  of  establishing  his  own  legitimacy  except  by 
producing  the  certificate,  or  the  registry,  of  his  pa- 
rents' marriage.    Here  is  a  great  mistake.    Philip's 
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mother  would  have  been  a  sufficient  witness  in  her 
son's  behalf.  Philip  need  only  have  levied  distress 
on  the  estate  for  his  rents;  and  if  his  right  to  do  so 
had  been  contested^  his  mother's  evidence  of  his 
legitimacy  would  have  been  received  in  any  court 
of  law  as  conclusive  in  establishing  his  right.  It  is 
a  great  mistake.  This  comes  of  men  writing  of  mat- 
ters they  know  nothing  about.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  lawyer,  and  always  avoided  such  errors.^' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Carlow  Agitation — ^Methodist  Onfessions—St.  Mullins — The 
Contract  for  CoflBns— Father  Sheehy— The  Carlow  Elec- 
tion—Pathetic Appeal  from  an  exasperated  Agitator. 

In  June,  1841,  O'Connell,  Steele,  John  O'Connell, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  went  down  to  the  County 
Carlow  to  canvass  the  electors  for  the  Liberator's 
youngest  son  and  Mr.  Yates.  They  remained  seve- 
ral weeks.  I  joined  the  canvassing  party  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  then  returned  to  Dublin  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

During  my  short  stay  in  the  County  Carlow,  our 
party  proceeded  to  agitate  the  barony  of  St.  Mul- 
lins,  a  remote  and  secluded  comer  of  the  county, 
into  which  the  canvassers  had  not  previously  pene- 
trated. 

This  barony  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  town  of  Carlow,  and  the  road  passes  through 
scenes  of  wood,  and  hill,  and  valley,  as  beautiful  as 
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any  in  the  central  parts  of  Ireland.  The  domain  of 
the  Kavanaghs,  at  Borris,  seems  intended  by  nature 
as  the  fastness  of  an  Irish  chieftain,  with  its  ancient 
woods  of  oak,  the  wild,  steep  hills  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  noble  castellated  gateway  leading  into  the 
park — no  paltry,  imitative  Gothic,  but  designed 
in  pure  and  admirable  taste. 

The  carriage  was  occupied  by  O'Connell,  his  son 
John,  Father  Maher,  of  Carlow,  and  myself.  In 
the  morning  there  had  been  a  profession  at  the 
convent,  and  crowds  had  attended  to  see  the  no- 
vice take  the  veil.  The  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance led  O'Connell  to  talk  of  Catholicity,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Irish  to  their  faith. 

"  Ireland,"  said  he,  "  is  fulfilling  her  destiny — 
that  of  Catholicising  other  nations.  Wherever  a 
few  exiled  Irish  get  together,  the  first  thing  they 
think  of  is,  to  procure  the  ministration  of  a  priest 
for  their  little  community.  Thus  a  nucleus  of  Ca- 
l^olicism  is  formed,  and  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants are  attracted;  first,  by  curiosity;  then  they 
are  led  to  inquire;  and,  finally, ^veral  will  end  by 
embracing  the  fidth.  It  is  these  little  colonies  of 
Irish  who  have  largely  helped  to  diffuse  Catholicity 
through  England." 

Mr.  Maher  spoke  of  O'Connell's  letters  to  the 
Methodists.    "A  Tory  gentleman  told  me,"  said 
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he,  ^^  that  the  fiist  of  those  letteis  drove  the  Iron 
three  inches  deep  into  Methodism;  but  the  second 
drove  it  in  beyond  the  possibiHty  of  being  ex- 
tracted." 

Mr.  Maher  gave  some  interesting  details  of  a 
meeting  of  Methodists  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sent in  Liverpool.  He  was  on  a  visit  with  some 
English  friends,  not  Methodists,  whose  curiosity 
induced  them  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Metho* 
distic  orgies  by  the  following  expedient:  Persons 
unpossessed  of  tickets  were  denied  ingress,  as  the 
meeting  was  to  be  strictly  select,  and  confined  to 
"classed,"  or  "banded"  members.  One  of  the 
Englishmen  got  up  a  mock  quarrel  with  the  door- 
keepers, and  whilst  the  attention  of  the  latter  was 
thus  engaged  the  rest  of  the  party  walked  in  with- 
out hindrance.  A  preacher  exhorted  all  who  were 
present  to  confess  their  sins  openly.  Several  per- 
sons, upon  this  exhortation,  successively  got  up, 
declaring  they  were  moved  to  lay  open  their  guilti- 
ness; but  it  somehow  happened  that  in  the  course 
of  their  "  confessions"  not  one  of  them  revealed  a 
single  &ult.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  made  boast- 
ful declarations  that  God  had  kept  them  wholly 
free  from  sin  since  their  last  public  confession. 
According  to  their  own  account,  a  more  stainless, 
spotless  set  of  Christians  were  not  in  existence! 
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After  eadi  trinmpliant  revelation  of  individual 
pari^,  the  whole  assembly  set  up  a  loud  chorus  of 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Lamb  1  Glory  be  to  the  Lamb !" 

Talking  thus,  we  arrived  at  St.  Mullin's.  The 
fisdr-green  was  the  destined  scene  of  action.  The 
place  possesses  a  remarkably  wild  and  secluded  ap- 
pearance^ £rom  the  hills  that  encircle  it  on  all  sides. 
The  £ur-green  occupies  a  height  overhanging  the 
Barrow,  beyond  which  ascends  a  steep  high  bank, 
covered  with  oak  copse.  The  day  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely wet,  and  seemed,  therefore,  unfavourable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  agitators.  The  people,  also, 
were  new  to  political  agitation,  and  therefore  did 
not  receive  us  with  the  same  alacrity  of  welcome 
which  our  countrymen  elsewhere  had  displayed. 
CConnell  began  by  detailing  the  horrors  of  Orange 
domination;  he  then  quoted  passages  from  a  docu- 
ment recently  put  forth  for  electioneering  purposes 
by  the  Protestant  Association  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  some  good,  round  abuse  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Catholic  religion.  Of  this  document,  O'Con- 
nell  made  admirable  use.  When  the  people  heard 
the  language  of  malignant  hatred  in  which  the  re- 
ligion they  loved  and  venerated  was  spoken  of  by 
the  Tory  associators — ^when  O'Connell  pointed  out 
to  them  that  these  wholesale  revilers  of  their  faith 
were  the  party  of  whom  Bruen,  the  Orange  candi- 
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date,  was  the  ardent  partisan,  their  spirits  were 
aroused ;  their  hearts  were  touched,  and  they  testi- 
fied their  rising  enthusiasm  by  a  louder  cheer  than 
had  ever  been  heard  before  in  that  wild  and  isolated 
spot. 

Whilst  O'Connell  declaimed  against  Bruen  and 
Toryism,  a  Mr.  Doyne,  agent  to  the  E^vanagh  es- 
tate, was  busily  endeavouring  to  carry  ofi*a  number 
of  freeholders  from  the  fair-ground,  in  order  to  put 
them  out  of  reach  of  the  dangerous  orator's  influ- 
ence. Instantly  the  multitude  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Doyne  took  flight,  pursued  by  crowds,  who  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  audacity  of  his  interference  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  electors.  He  might 
have  been  ducked  in  the  river,  or  otherwise  mal- 
treated, if  Mr.  John  O'Connell  had  not  rushed 
to  preserve  him  from  violence,  and,  in  fiict,  thrown 
himself  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued* 
Thus  protected,  Doyne  got  safely  ofi*,  carrying  along 
with  him  a  few  timid  and  terrified  electors. 

We  dined  at  the  cottage  of  the  parish-priest, 
which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  beautiful  reach  of  the  winding  Barrow. 
O'Connell,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  told  the 
following  anecdote  of  Colonel  Bruen's  father : 

"  Old  Bruen,"  said  he,  "  started  in  life  with  ex- 
tremely limited  finances,  and  derived  his  wealth 
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chiefly  from  successful  and  lucrative  commissariat 
contracts  in  America.  He  also  got  a  contract  £os 
supplying  coffins  for  the  soldiers  who  died  very  fast 
from  too  free  a  use  of  new  rum.  The  coffin  con- 
tract he  turned  to  excellent  accoimt,  by  the  novel 
device  of  making  one  coffin  serve  the  defunct  of  a 
whole  company.  He  had  a  sliding  bottom  to  the 
coffin,  which  was  withdrawn  when  over  the  grave, 
into  which  the  deceased  occupant  then  dropped,  and 
was  instantly  earthed  up,  leaving  the  coffin  quite 
available  for  future  interments.  As  the  worthy 
contractor  checked  his  own  accounts,  he  is  said  to 
have  availed  himself  of  all  his  contracts  to  an  extent 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  impossible,  and 
which  is  almost  incredible.*' 

The  election  took  place  in  July.  Mr.  William 
John  O'Connell,  of  London,  had  come  over  to  assist 
his  friends  ;  and  having  sustained  some  ferocious  im- 
pertinence from  a  military  bully,  he  inmiediately  wrote 
to  an  acquaintance  in  town  to  procure  him  a  second. 
His  letter  commences  with  a  gn^hic  description  of 
the  casus  belli ;  and  he  then  breaks  forth  into  the  fol- 
lowing enthusiastic  appeal,  which  might  figure 
well  enough  as  the  effiision  of  the  spirited  hero  of 
a  modem  Irish  romance : . 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,"  writes  William  John, 
"if  I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with  this,  I. do  not 
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think  life  worth  preserving  an  hour.  I  only  want 
a  friend,  and  a  case  of  pistob,  to  prove  to  this  fellow, 
and  to  the  world,  that  I  am  as  brave  a  man  as  ever 
was  bom.    I  now  call  upon  you  to  send  me 

A  FRIEND  AND   A    CASE    OF    PISTOLS  ;  not   MUh 

handled  ones;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall 
give  Smith  as  good  a  lesson  as  ever  he  got  In- 
deed, you  have  a  right  to  stick  to  me  in  this  case. 
You  will  find  me  as  brave  as  a  lion.  JVTiat  if  you 
come  down  here  yourself  and  be  my  friend  ?  I 
should  do  you  honour.  This  fellow  has  been  set  at 
me,  because  I  put  down  all  the  fellows  in  Carlow. 
And  is  it  not  a  pity  that  any  stigma  should  be  flung 
upon  me,  when  I  am  so  well  able  to  take  my  own 
part  ?  Do,  my  dear  friend,  assist  me,  and  you  shall 
see  how  nobly  I  will  act.  If  Dillon  Browne  vras  in 
Dublin,  he  is  a  fine  hearted  fellow,  and  would  come 
down  here  if  you  called  on  him.  I  do  not  like  his 
pistols,  they  are  saw-handled — I  like  the  round- 
handled  best.  I  at  once  throw  myself  upon  you, 
and  I  ask  you,  as  a  Iriend  and  an  Irishman,  not  to 
allow  me  to  be  trampled  upon,  when  my  heart  is  as 
truly  brave  as  the  heart  of  any  man  living. 

"  If  Somers  was  in  Dublin  he  would  do  it  for  us 
both.  Just  look  at  the  noble  position  it  would 
place  any  man  in  to  be  my  friend  on  such  an  occa- 
aion.     Would  Clements  do  it  for  you?    Can  you 
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not  find  some  one  in  Dublin  to  stand  by  me?  Where 
is  Rick  O'Connell?  If  he  has  one  drop  of  the  old 
doctor's  blood  in  him  he  would  fly  to  me.  Is  there 
no  Kerry  man  to  be  found  that  would  act  for  me  ? 
Do,  cb  be  up  and  stirring.  I  depend  upon  you, 
otherwise  I  am  ruined  for  ever.  Come  to  me,  or 
send  some  friend  to  me  ;  or^  if  not,  I  am  undone, 
and  the  Orange  &ction  will  hare  an  everlasting 
triumph.  Never  allow  it !  I  know  you  will  work 
for  me  or  come  to  me.  God  bless  you,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours, 

«  William  John  O'Connell." 

This  appeal,  malgre  the  desperate  valour  that  in« 
spired  every  line  of  it,  was  unheeded  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  and  the  election  passed 
o£f  unenlivened  by  a  sanguinary  firacas. 

Notwithstanding  the  eflbrte  of  the  Repeal  party  at 
Garlow,  they  were  beaten  at  the  poll  by  a  small  ma* 
jority.  They  had,  however,  efiected  a  vast  change 
in  the  zeal  of  the  constituency.  On  the  previous 
election^  the  Tories  had  been  returned  by  a  majority 
of  167  ;  their  majority  was  now  reduced  to  nine. 
And  had  it  not  be^i  for  a  few  unexpected  defisctiona 
£rom  the  camp  of  Repeal  voters,  who  yielded  to  their 
fears  of  vengeance  firom  thdr  landlords,  the  Tory 
candidates  would  have  been  in  a  minority. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Influence  of  Tor3rism  on  the  Bepeal — O'Connell's  Remarks  on 
Religion  in  Ireland  and  France— Kespective  Influences  of 
Democracy  and  Absolute  Monarchy  upon  Beligion — Catho*' 
licity  in  Scotland — Troops  by  Steam—0*Connell's  Beply  to 
the  Threat — Paul  Jones—O'Connell  on  Beligious  Persecution. 

It  was  not  easy  to  create  any  lasting  depression  of 
O'Connell's  spirits.  When  defeated  in  the  contest 
for  Dublin,  he  said,  *^  I  fretted  away  all  my  fretting" 
last  night — I've  got  rid  of  it  now."  And  he  declared 
in  Cork  (for  which  county,  as  well  as  for  Meath,  he 
was  forthwith  returned),  that  so  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  Tory  victories  at  the  hustings,  his 
motto  was,  **  Tu  ne  cede  matis,  sed  contra  andentior 
Ho"  We  often  conversed  on  our  political  pros- 
pects. His  hopes  of  ultimate  success  were  sanguine. 
He  would  not  despond  for  one  moment.  It  was  his 
constitutional  impulse,  as  well  as  his  policy,  to  look 
at  the  sunny  side  of  things. 

"  This  resumption  of  power  by  the  Tories,"  said 
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he,  **  will  help  on  the  Repeal.  We  will  now  have 
many  good  recruits." 

"  I  rather  think  not,**  said  I.  "  Men  will  stand 
aloof.  They  will  be  a&aid  to  join  us.  The  Tories 
will  put  Orangemen  upon  the  Bench^  and  the  fears 
and  self-interest  of  timid  men  will  make  them  shrink 
from  agitation." 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  he.  "  There  is 
no  law  against  our  agitation." 

**  They  will  make  one,"  I  replied.  **  You'll  have 
an  Algerine  Act  to  put  down  the  Repealers." 

**  Bah !  The  rules  of  the  House  would  enable  me 
for  one  session  to  defend  Ireland  against  any  such 
attempt." 

**  But  not  ioxtwo  sessions/*  said  I. 

**  By  the  end  of  the  first,"  rejoined  O'Connell, 
"  the  iniquity  of  the  attempt  would  have  accumu- 
lated around  me  such  a  strong  reinforcement  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  that  they  could  not  dare  to  pass 
such  an  act/^ 

"  I  doubt  that  very  much,"  said  I.  "  Our  Irish 
agitation  will  be  such  a  formidable  obstniction  to 
Peel,  that  he  will  try  to  put  it  down  at  all  hazards. 
And  as  ihefriendi  of  freedom^  I  place  no  reliance 
at  all  upon  the  English  portion  of  them.  They  will 
look  on  with  great  composure  at  an  effort  to  gag  us^ 
in  which  a  great  .many  of  them  will  secretly  sym- 
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pathise.  Do  ndt  you  lemember  their  condnct  in 
1833?' 

"  Now,"  said  O'Connell,  "  my  view  of  wliat  is 
probable  is  so.  different  from  yours,  that  I  dare  say 
Peel  won't  even  try  coercion.  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  fear  his  affectation  of  liberality  and  moderation 
much  more  than  his  direct  hostility." 

"  His  supporters  will  make  him  try  coercion," 

**  Oh,  he  will  try  the  appearance  of  candour  and 
liberality.  But  even  if  an  Algerine  Act  were  passed, 
I  could  agitate  under  it.  We  could  have  constant 
separate  meetings.  And  under  the  Coercion  Bill  ot 
1833, 1  got  up  an  association  for  charitable  pur« 
poses.  PeeFs  great  Irish  difficulty  will  be  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  his  hot-brained  Orange  friends 
here." 

One  day  I  met  at  O'Connell's  house  M.  PAbb^ 
Le  Grand,  a  Parisian  clergyman^  who  called  on 
him  to  solicit  hissupport  to  a  Catholic  journal.  The 
state  of  religion  in  France  and  in  Ireland  was  talked 
of.  O'Connell  said  that  the  agitation  of  the  Irish 
Liberal  party  had  long  been  looked  on  with  great 
suspicion  at  Rome,  where  the  word  *^  liberal"  was 
held  to  be  akin  to  '^  atheist." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  mistake,"  he  continued. 
"  In  France,  the  party  who  called  themselves  *  libe- 
ral,' openly  assailed  Christianity,  and  laboured  to 
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uproot  all  religion.  But  the  Pope  is  now  convinced 
that  there  is  no  similarity  in  this  respect  between 
the  liberals  of  Ireland  and  those  of  the  French  Re* 
volution.  His  Holiness  knows  there  are  not  in 
ihe  world  Catholics  more  attached  to  their  religion, 
than  are  those  who  in  Ireland  are  struggling  for 
political  liberty.  In  iactj  the  democratic  spirit  is 
more  fiivourable  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, than  the  monarchical.  In  a  democratic  state, 
where  electoral  power  belongs  to  the  people,  success 
in  the  objects  of  public  ambition  necessarily  be- 
comes, in  a  great  measure,  a  question  of  personal 
preference.  The  public  at  large  will  rather  commit 
their  interests  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  whom  they 
believe  to  be  under  the  influence  of  honest  moral 
principle,  than  to  a  notorious  vagabond,  or  scofler 
at  religion.  A  candidate  for  public  favour  in  a 
democratic  state  would  have  little  or  no  chance 
of  success,  if  it  could  be  established  that  he  was 
a  blackleg,  a  seducer,  or  in  any  way  noto- 
riously immoraL  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
a  monarchy.  Look  at  your  Louis  Quartorze. 
Look  at  the  pre-eminently  infamous  reign  of 
Louis  XV !  Why,  not  only  was  morality  of  no 
advantage  to  the  candidate  for  court  favour  and 
patronage,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  positive 
disadvantage  I    The  aspirant  for  place  and  pow^r 
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throve  all  the  better  for  openly  trampling  under 
foot  all  religion  and  all  moral  principle.  His  chance 
of  success  was  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  profligacy.  The  court  was  thoroughly 
and  perfectly  corrupt.  They  laughed  at  religion,  and 
set  at  nought  its  precepts.  They  gave  the  same  evil 
tone  to  society.  The  Church,  being  burdened  with 
the  smothering  alliance  of  a  corrupt  state,  was 
unable  to  check  the  torrent  of  licentiousness  and 
infideUty." 

O'Connell  then  said  that  religion  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Ireland. 

"I  remember,"  said  he,  "that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  you  did  not  see  more  than,  per- 
haps, twenty  male  communicants  twice  a  year. 
How  changed  are  these  things  now!  Every  Sun- 
day you  will  see  many  more  than  you  then  saw 
at  Easter  or  Christmas  ;  and  this  is,  at  all  events, 
an  evidence  that  the  persons  who  communicate,  tn- 
tend J  Sit  least,  that  they  will  not  live  in  sin." 

Speaking  of  the  Tory  organs  who  threatened  Ire- 
land with  their  iriiplacable  hostility,  O'Connell  said: 

**What  greater  insanity  can  there  be,  than  to 
enlist  against  themselves  the  hatred  of  Ireland — ^the 
right  arm  of  the  empire- — the  nursery  for  sailors 
and  soldiers!  And,  moreover,  there  is  scarcely  a 
large  town  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  not  8. 
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veij  considerable  Irisli  population.  In  London^  we 
muster  near  300,000.  With  the  Irish  alone,  at 
Covent  Grarden,  we  defeated  a  party  of  Chartists 
who  came  to  obstruct  us  at  a .  public  meeting 
against  the  Com  Laws.  In  Liverpool  there  are 
70^000  Irish.  In  Manchester  and  Salford  there  are 
50,000.  In  Leeds  there  are  many  thousands.  In 
Edinburgh  there  are  15,000  Irish.  In  Glasgow, 
the  Irish  population  amount  to  over  70,000.  A 
good  many  years  ago,  when  a  Papist  scarcely  dared 
show  his  nose  in  Glasgow,  the  Catholics,  few  and 
timid,  used  to  steal,  one  by  one,  into  a  private 
room  where  mass  was  celebrated.  .  A  Presbyterian 
mob  discovered  this,  and  assembled  to  demolish  the 
room,  and  outrage  the  worshippers.  But  it  fortu- 
nately happened  that  an  Irish  regiment  were  quar- 
tered in  Glasgow  at  the  time,  and  they  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Cathohcs,  and  routed  the  mob.  After 
that  the  Glasgow  Cathohcs  gradually  acquired  con- 
fidence. Their  numbers  increased,  and  they  now 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  worship  in 
the  empire." 

The  Abbe  attended,  with  a  young  French  gen- 
tleman who  travelled  under  his  care,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Repeal  Association  which  took  place  on  the 
following  day.  The  proceedings  appeared  to  excite 
in  both  the  most  intense  interest.    The  Abbe  un- 
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derstood  English  sufficiently  well  to  foUow  die 
speakers  tbrougliout.  His  companion  had  not  this 
advantage,  but  said  that  he  felt  himself  extranely 
fortunate  at  having  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  mastery  0*Connell  was  able  to  exercise  oyer  a 
popular  assembly  of  his  coimtrymen.  The  language 
of  the  ultra  Tories  had  recently  attained  an  unpa* 
ralleled  pitch  of  insolent  malignity.  One  journal 
proposed  to  exile  all  the  priests,  and  if  they  should 
return  to  Ireland,  hang  them.*  Another  organ  of 
that  party  said,  '^  Steam  has  given  us  Ireland  inex- 
tricably clutched  within  our  gripe.*'t  It  was  in 
allusion  to  some  such  vaimt  as  this  that  O'ConneU 
said,  at  a  meeting  held  about  this  period, — 

"  They  threaten  us  with  troops  by  steam.  They 
say  that  a  few  hours  will  land  an  army  here.  Steun 
is  a  powerful  foe — ^but  steam  is  an  equally  powerful 
friend.  .  Whisper  in  your  ear,  John  Bull, — Steam 
has  brought  America  within  ten  days'  sail  of  Ire* 
land.'' 

When  O'Connell  pronounced  this  sentence,  the 
whole  meeting  simultaneously  arose,  and  continued 
cheering  and  waving  their  hats  for  several  minutes. 
The  allusion  derived  great  force  from  the  recent 
communications  and  subscriptions  we  had  recdved 
from  our  friends  in  America.    We  had  got  600/., 

•  Cheltenham  Journal,  2nd  of  August,  1841.    f  The  Age. 
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find  a  promise  of  30^000/.,  if  it  should  be  needed. 
We  had  also  been  offeied  men;  an  o&r  which  I| 
on  the  part  of  the  Repeal  Assodation,  lejected. 

The  noble  sympathy  evinced  by  the  Americans 
fixr  the  oppressed  Irish  nation  struggling  for  their 
birthright,  deserved  and  received  our  earnest  grati- 
tude. The  letters  which  we  frequently  received 
from  the  transatlantic  friends  of  Ireland,  breathed 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
liberty. 

One  day  an  acquaintance  of  0'C3onnell's — ^the 
gentleman  who  first  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea 
of  publishing  these  memoranda — ^warned  him  against 
the  allied  indiscretion  of  his  language.  '^  It  has 
been  said  to  me/*  he  observed,  "  that  your  long 
absence  £rom  the  bar  appears  to  have  diminished  the 
watchM  caution  with  which  you  formerly  guarded 
your  language." 

"  How  have  I  been  incautious?'  said  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelL 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  the  strongest  language  you 
recently  used  was  your  remark  about  America  and 
the  steamboats." 

**0h,"  he  replied,  "there  was  nothing  incau- 
tious in  that.  What  I  said  was  entirely  hypotheti- 
caL  I  said  that,  if  England  should  put  us  imder 
the  necessity,  we  did  not  forget  that  steam  had 
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abridged  our  distance  from  America.  If  England 
should  go  to  war  with  Ireland,  there  is  nothing  in- 
cautious in  saying  that  we  will  not  lie  down  to  have 
our  throats  cut.  But  I  guarded  expressly  against 
all  misconception;  for  I  took  care  to  say  that  so 
long  as  England  left  us  an  inch  of  law  to  stand  on, 
60  long  would  we  resort  to  no  other  weapon  than 
the  law." 

On  this  day,  when  speaking,  as  he  frequently  did, 
of  his  early  recollections,  he  mentioned  that  he  per- 
fectly remembered  when  Paul  Jones  was  hovering 
off  the  coast  of  Kerry  in  1778.  *^I  was,"  said  he, 
**  a  child  in  my  nurse's  arms  at  the  time;  she  carried 
me  down  to  the  shore,  and  I  saw  two  boats'  crews, 
whom  Paul  Jones  had  sent  off  with  towing  ropes  to 
get  his  vessel  out  of  shallow  water.  These  men  had 
been  prisoners  of  war  at  Brest.  They  had  been 
given  their  option  of  either  staying  in  prison,  or 
sailing  with  Jones.  They  had  chosen  the  latter 
alternative,  fully  resolving  to  escape  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Their  opportunity  now  offered.  They  cut 
the  towing  ropes  and  rowed  ashore.  When  they 
landed  they  went  up  to  a  public-house  to  drink, 
leaving  some  fire-arms  in  the  boats.  The  guns  were 
found  by  some  peasants,  who  drenched  them;  and 
the  sailors  were  seized  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hassett, 
and  conveyed  to  Tralee  to  prison.  They  remonstrated 
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loudly  against  this  treatment,  alleging  that  thej  had 
not  committed  or  intended  any  breach  of  the  laws, 
and  that  the  authorities  had  no  right  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty.  I  well  recollect  a  tall  fellow, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  gray  horse,  remonstrating 
angrily  at  this  coercion.  No  legal  charge,  of  course, 
could  be  sustained  against  them,  and  accordingly  in 
the  end  they  were  released.** 

Next  day  O'Connell  was  visited  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Folding,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  South 
Wales.  Dr.  Folding's  object  in  visiting  O'Connell 
was  to  obtain  his  assistance'in  procuring  the  removal 
of  some  grievances  which  sorely  afficted  the  flock 
over  whom  he  presided. 

His  lordship  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the 
marked  change  which  the  blessed  spread  of  tempe- 
rance had  produced  in  the  aspect  of  the  Irish  people. 
"  I  have,'"said  he,  "  travelled,  since  my  arrival, 
above  six  hundred  miles  in  Ireland,  and  I  only  saw 
one  drunken  man." 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  O'Connell,  **  that  he  was 
what  they  call  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes,  he  was  at  all  events  better  dressed  than  the 
peasantry.  He  was  very  tipsy,  and  was  drinking 
the  health  of  Father  Mat  hew" 

The  bishop  then  entered  on  the  business  that  had 
occasioned  his'  visit,  and  when  it  was  disposed  of, 
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the  conversatioii  tamed  on  the  subject  of  religious 
persecution  generally. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  can  be  more  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Saviour  than  to  persecute  for 
errors  in  religious  belief." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  absurd,"  said 
O'Connell.  *' Persecution  may  make  a  hypocrite; 
but  it  will  not  make  a  convert.  If  a  man  is  already 
disposed  to  reject  my  creed,  why  I  only  give  him 
an  additional  reason  for  rejecting  it  if  I  persecute 
him." 

The  bishop  observed  that  when  the  local  autho- 
rities in  New  South  Wales  had  assisted  the  Methodist 
missionaries  to  coerce  the  natives  to  attend  their 
reed-roofed  chapels,  the  coercion  succeeded  in  secu- 
ring numerous  congregations,  but  so  small  was  its 
efficacy  in  converting  them  to  Methodism,  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  relaxed — the  chapels  were  ^mpty  1 

"  So  it  will  always  be,"  said  O'Connell.  "  Ah  I 
in  Ireland  the  Catholics  have  ever  appreciated  and 
acted  on  this  great  truth.  Our  hatred  to  persecution 
is  as  strong  as  our  love  of  Catholicity.  We  had  in 
this  respect  vastly  the  advantage  oi  you  English 
CathoUcs.  When  Queen  Mary's  persecution  forced 
English  Protestants  to  fly  from  England,  they  came 
here,  and  fotmd  refuge  with  the  Catholic  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin.     But  some  of  you  have  erroneous 
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notioiiB  on  ihat  subject  still.  Look  at  George 
Spencer's  letter  in  the  last  Tablet.*  Why,  it  is 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Queen  Mary !  That  poor 
gentleman  had  always  a  strange  penchant  for  perse- 
cution«  He  visited  me  in  London  one  day,  and  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  praise  persecution !  ^  Now/ 
said  he^  *'  there  are  a  great  many  Methodists  attend- 
ing their  preachers  near  my  residence;  if  those 
people  could  be  compelled  to  come  and  listen  to  me, 
would  it  not  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them? 
They  would  hear  the  truth/  *  And  they  would  not 
receive  it/  said  I,  *  just  because  it  would  come  in  the 
guise  of  compulsion.'  Then,  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  where  Catholicity  did  not 
persecute,  it  was  prevalent:  whereas,  in  England, 
where  a  Catholic  queen  had  been  a  violent  perse- 
cutor, the  Catholic  religion  had  been  all  but  extin- 
guished. I  think  this  &ct  seemed  to  strike  him  at 
the  time.  But  pray,  my  lord^"  continued  O'Connell, 
abruptly  turning  to  another  subject,  *^  have  you  seen 
how  our  poor  Lish  boys  turned  out  for  Catholicity 
in  the  p^or-houses  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and 
refused  to  attend  the  Protestant  service  ?  Eighteen 
poor  Ksh  children  standing  up  for  the  old  fdth — 
may  God  Almighty  bless  them !  It  was  tish  all 
ovei.  And  then  the  mode  in  which  it  was  attempted 
•  July,  1841. 
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to  compel  them  to  turn  Protestants — ^tlieir  food  was 
diminished.  Really  that  was  a  rare  idea!  Com- 
pelling, them  to  fast^  to  make  good  Protestants  of 
themr 

'*  I  have  heard,"  said  the  bishop,  "  that  an  Eng* 
lishman's  wit  is  said  to  be  in  his  stomach.  I  sup- 
pose the  guardians  thought  these  little  fellows'  faith 
was  in  theirs^  and  accordingly  attempted  to  starve 
Popery  out !" 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Parson  Crampton  throwing  Stones  at  his  own  Windows — Far- 
son  Hamiltonfiring  at  his  own  EfSgy— Parson  Hawkesworth's 
romantic  Affair  with  Miss  Fitzgerald— Newspaper  Notoriety 
— ^Reminiscences  of  Country  Inns— O'Connell's  Contrast  he- 
tween  Whig  and  Tory  Governments,  and  their  several  Bear- 
ings on  the  Agitation — Civil  War  of  1798— "Memoir  on 
Ireland" — Misgovermnent  continued  for  Centuries — 0*Con- 
nell  on  his  own  Notoriety,  and  his  Nomination  to  the  Throne 
of  Belgium. 

On  the  16th  of  August  our  usual  agitating  staflf 
attended  a  Repeal  meeting  at  Drogheda.  Return- 
ing, on  the  foUoyring  day,  O'Connell  laughed 
heartily  at  the  detection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton  in  the  act  of  throwing  stones  at  his  own  win- 
dows; the  reverend  gentleman  having  complained 
VOL.  n.  B 
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of  attacks  upon  his  house^  and  procured  the  attend- 
ance of  a  party  of  police  to  protect  him  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  Popish  conspirators.  Two  of 
the  police  who  were  placed  on  this  duty  detected 
Mr.  Crampton,  at  night,  throwing  stones  at  the 
windows.  The  reverend  gentleman's  explanation 
was,  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  test  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard.  But  if  he  had  not  heen  caught  in  the 
fact,  we  probably  should  never  have  heard  a  single 
word  of  this  "  ingenious  device." 

"  These  parsons  occasionally  do  very  curious 
things,"  said  O'Connell.  *'  Several  years  ago,  a  par- 
son at  Roscrea,  named  Hamilton,  dressed  up  a 
figure  to  represent  himself;  seated  it  at  table,  with 
a  pair  of  candles  before  it,  and  a  Bible,  which  the 
pseudo-parson  seemed  to  be  intently  studying.  He 
then  stole  out,  and  fired  through  the  window  at  the 
figure.  It  was  a  famous  case  of  Popish  atrocity — a 
pious  and  exemplary  clergyman,  studying  the  sacred 
word  of  Gbd,  brutally  fired  at  by  a  Popish  assassin ! 
He  tried  to  get  a  man  named  Egan  convicted  of 
the  crime;  but  having  the  temerity  to  appear  as  a 
witness  himself,  it  came  out  upon  cross-examination 
that  the  reverend  divine  was  entitled  to  the  sole  and 
undivided  glory  of  the  transaction."* 

*  See  "  Ireland  and  her  Agitators"  for  a  Ml  detail  of  tWs 
cnrions  transaction ;  tlie  particnlaTs  of  whi^  were  fliyniihed 
to  the  present  writer  by  a  member  oi  the  Egan  &mi]y. 
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OX)oiineU  then  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  was 
professionally  engaged — an  action  instituted  by  a 
Miss  Fitzgerald  against  a  Parson  Hawkesworth  for 
a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

"  Hawkesworth/I  said  he,  **had  certainly  en- 
gaged the  lady^s  affections  very  much.  He  had 
acquired  fiune  enough  to  engage  her  ambition.  He 
was  a  crack-preacher — ^had  been  selected  to  preach 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant— his  name  occasionally 
got  into  the  newspapers,  which  then  was  not  often 
ihe  case  with  private  persons;  and  no  doubt  this 
notorielT  had  its  weight  in  the  lady's  calculations. 
Things  are  changed  in  this  respect,  my  dear  Tom," 
he  said,  addressing  Steele,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  us;  *^now  the  difficulty  is  for  some  people  to 
keep  out  of  the  newspapers !  If  I,  for  example,  go 
to  see  the  BeUeiale  frigate,  next  morning  it's  all  in 
print !  and  who  were  along  with  me,  and  how  we 
were  received  on  bbard,  just  as  if  we  were  princes ! 
But  t©  return  to  Hawkesworth.  The  correspondence 
read  upon  the  trial  was  comical  enough.  The  lady,  it 
appeared^  had  at  one  period  doubted  his  fidelity; 
whereupon  the  parson  writes  to  re-assure  her  in  these 
words :  *  Don't  believe  any  one  who  says  111  jilt  you ! 
Hey  lie  who  say  so;  and  I  praythat  all  such  liars  may 
be  condemned  to  an  eternity  of  itching  without  the 
benefit  of  scratching.'  Three  thousand  pounds'  da- 
b2 
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mages  were  given  against  him.  He  was  unable  to 
pay,  and  decamped  to  America  upon  a  preacliing 
speculation,  wUch  proved  unsuccessfuL  He  came 
back  to  Ireland,  and — married  the  prosecutriwP^ 

Oiir  approach  to  Ashbourne,  where  we  were  to 
breakfast,  led  O'Connell  to  talk  of  the  different 
inns  in  Ireland,  and  their  various  accommodation. 
Some  were  famous  for  theii^  breakfasts,  others  for 
their  dinners  and  excellent  wine. 

"  There  was  the  Coach-and-Horses  Lm,  at  Asso- 
las,  in  the  County  Clare — I  dare  say  you  remember 
it,  Tom,  close  to  the  bridge.  What  delicious  claret 
they  had  there!  It  is  levelled  with  the  ground 
these  many  years.  Then  there  was  that  inn  near 
Maryborough; — ^how  often  I  have  seen  the  old 
trooper  who  kept  it,  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  stone 
bench  at  the  door,  and  his  fat  old  wife  sitting  oppo- 
site to  him.  They  kept  a  right  good  house.  She 
inherited  the  inn  from  her  father  and  mother, 
and  was  trained  up  early  to  the  business.  She  was 
an  only  child,  and  had  displeased  her  parents  by  a 
runaway  match  with  a  dragoon  soldier.  However, 
they  soon  relented,  and  received  her  and  her  hus- 
band into  favour.  The  worthy  trooper  took  charge 
of  the  stable  department,  for  which  his  habits  well 
adapted  him ;  and  the  in-door  business  was  admirably 
managed  by  the  wife. 
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"  Then  there  was  that  inn  at  Naas — most  com- 
fortably kept,  and  excellent  wine.  I  remember 
stopping  to  dine  there  one  day,  posting  up  from  the 
limerick  assizes.  There  were  three  of  us  in  the 
chaise,  and  was  tipsy;  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, and  his  features  swollen  from  hard  drinking  on 
the  previous  night,  besides  which,  he  had  tippled  a 
little  in  the  morning.  As  he  got  out  of  the  chaise^ 
I  called  him  *  Parson,*  to  the  evident  delight  of  a 
Methodist  preacher,  who  was  haranguing  a  crowd 
in  the  street,  and  who  deemed  his  own  merits 
enhanced  by  the  contrast  with  a  sottish  minister  of 
the  establishment." 

Approaching  from  Ashbourne  to  Dublin,  some 
objects  of  antiquity  which  Grose  had  illustrated, 
recalled  that  antiquary  to  the  Liberator's  mind. 

"  Grose,"  said  he,  "  came  to  Ireland  full  of  strong 
prejudices  against  the  people;  but  they  gave  way 
beneath  the  influence  of  Irish  drollery.  He  was 
very  much  teased  while  walking  through  the  Dub- 
lin markets,  by  the  butchers  besetting  him  for  his 
custom.  At  last  he  got  angry,  and  told  them  all 
to  go  about  their  business — ^when  a  sly,  waggish 
butcher,  deliberately  surveying  Grose's  fat,  ruddy 
face,  and  corpulent  person,  said  to  him — 'Well, 
please  your  honour,  I  won't  ax  you  to  buy,  since  it 
puts  your  honour  in  a  passion.    But  111  tell  you 
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how  you'll  sarve  me^ust  tell  all  your  friends  that 
if  8 1  that  supply  you  with  your  mate — and  never  fear 
PU  have  custom  enough," 

One  day  I  met,  at  the  liberator^s  house,  two 
gentlemen  from  America^  one  a  native  American, 
the  other  originally  from  Ulster.  They  had  come 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the 
Irish  Leader.  He  told  them  he  considered  hid 
faciUties  for  obtaining  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  in* 
creased  by  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power.  He 
expected  that  it  would  detach  from  the  Whigs,  and 
send  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Repealers,  many  per- 
sons who,  while  the  Whigs  retained  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  things,  had  abstained  from  joining  the 
Repeal  Association.  Speaking  of  the  Tory  pros- 
pects of  being  able  to  retain  office,  he  said  he  did 
not  think  their  reign  would  be  of  very  long  dura- 
tion. There  was  the  necessary  reaction  ;  there  was 
the  unpopularity  always  attached  to  power,  in 
double  force  when  attached  to  Tory  power.  "  In 
fact,"  said  he,  '*  the  unpopularity  of  the  Whigs  has 
been  all  indorsed  over  to  the  Tories.*' 

The  American  visitors  reproached  him  with 
having  censured  the  Irish  insurgents  of  1798.  He 
replied,  that  the  scheme  of  rebellion  was  in  itself  an 
ill-digested,  foolish  scheme,  entered  upon  without 
the  means  or  the  organisation  necessary  to  insure 
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BQCoesB.  And  as  to  the  leaders,  no  doubt  there  ware 
amoi^  theanoL  some  pure,  well-intentioned  men;  but 
the  great  mass  of  them  were  trafficking  speculators, 
who  cared  not  whom  they  victimised  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  schemes  for  sdf-aggrandisement. 
The  Ulster  gentleman  th^i  said  somethiug  in  praise 
of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Insurgents  ;  they  had, 
at  all  events,  good  organisation* 

**Not  theyT'  said  O'Connell.  "Not  one  regi- 
ment ever  stood  to  arms  as  such.  All  seemed  very 
fine  upon  paper,  but  there  was  little  reality.  Their 
officers  used  to  meet  at  taverns,  plotted  together, 
made  valiant  resolutions,  and  saw  every  thing  eou- 
leur  de  rose.  The  Presbyterians  fought  badly  at 
Ballinahinch.  They  were  commanded  there  by  one 
Dickie,  an  attorney;  and  as  soon  as  the  fellows  were 
checked,  they  became  furious  Orangemen,  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since." 

*•  But  the  people  had  great  provocation  to  take 
up  arms  ?" 

"  Oh,  indeed  they  had.  In  Wexford,  they  were 
actually  driven  into  insurrection  by  the  insane 
cruelty  of  Lord  Kingston,  who,  since  then,  has  died 
in  a  strait- waistcoat.  There  was  a  serjeant  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  nick-named  Tom  the  Devil, 
from  the  unheard-of  atrocities  he  perpetrated  on 
the  peasantry.     Oh,  the  cruelty  of  the  adminis- 
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trators,  great  and  small,  of  English  power  in  Ireland! 
Why,  since  the  world  began,  there  never  was  any 
thing  like  it.  I  am  compiling  a  book  to  illustrate 
this  fact.  Ill  have  it  out  in  November  next.  PU 
read  you  one  or  two  passages,  just  to  show  you  how 
the  same  horrible  tyranny  has  been  exercised  at 
widely  different  times,  the  circumstances  different, 
the  actors  different,  the  spirit  always  identical." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  the  manuscript  of  his 
"  Memoir  on  Ireland,"  and  read  passages  from  the 
chapters  on  Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Elizabeth. 

"  And  this  system  of  tyranny  was  continued  for 
centuries  ?"  said  one  of  the  visitors. 

**  Poh,  it  is  continued  to  this  hour,"  said  O'Con- 
nell.  "  If  they  do  not  slaughter  with  the  sword,  as 
they  formerly  did,  they  massacre  by  extermination. 
The  Tory  landlords,  who  drive  the  peasantry  in 
thousands  from  their  cabins,  put  an  end  to  human 
life  by  the  slow  wasting  process  of  hunger  and  des- 
titution." 

TThe  Ulster  gentleman  asked,  whether  Robert 
Emmet's  character  should  not  be  exempted  from  the 
censure  Mr.  O'Connell  had  pronounced  upon  the 
insurgent  leaders  in  general. 

"  Poor  man,  he  meant  well,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  but  I  ask  whether  a  madder  scheme  was  ever  de- 
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vised  by  a  Bedlamite?  Here  was  Mr.  Emmet — liav- 
ing  got  together  about  1200/.  in  money,  and  se- 
venty-four men;  whereupon  he  makes  war  upon 
Eng  George  the  Third  with  150,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  Europe,  and  the  weallli  of  three  kingdoms 
at  his  command !  Why,  my  good  sir,  poor  Emmet's 
scheme  was  as  wild  as  any  thing  in  romance !  No — 
I  always  saw,  that  divided  as  Ireland  is  and  has  been, 
^physical  force  could  never  be  made  an  available 
weapon  to  regenerate  her.  I  saw  that  the  best  and 
only  efi^tive  combination  must  be  that  of  moral 
force.  I  have  combined  the  peasantry  in  moral  or- 
ganisation; and  on  them,  with  their  revered  pastors 
to  guide  them,  do  I  place  my  reliance.  And  I  am 
proud  of  them — ^they  are  the  finest  people  in  the 
whole  world !  They  are  so  moral — so  intelligent. 
They  have  flung  away  drunkenness — they  frequent 
the  coffee-shops,  where  they  instruct  and  inform 
their  minds  with  a  weekly  newspaper.\  And  then 
the  good  sense  of  the  fellows — whenever  I've  asked 
them  what  part  of  the  paper  they  read  first,  they've 
always  answered  me,  *  We  read  the  prices  first,  sir, 
and  then  the  speeches^  " 

One  day  O'Connell  said,  "  I  regret  that  when 
Emancipation  passed,  I  did  not  thenceforth  write 
my  name  O' Canal;  it  is  the  original  Irish  mode  of 
spelling  it.*' 
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**  Yes,**  said  FitzPatrick:  «*  tiie  present  iiM)de  rf 
i^^elling  it  is  plainly  an  English  innovation/' 

O'Connell  said  he  had  felt  very  -proai  ihe  fint 
time  he  had  ever  seen  hisfamily  name  in  print.  It 
ins  inan  annoonoement  that  the  four  fc^owing colo> 
nels  had  been  selected  to  lead  the  Yendean  expedi- 
tion— Delacherrois,  De  La  Chasse,  Conway,  and 
aCcMmell. 

'^  Mynameisbetter  known  now  than  it  was  then. 
That*s  a  good  story  John  O'Brien  tells  of  the  pos- 
tilHon  at  Heidelberg  in  (xermany.  O'Brien  asked 
him  had  he  ever  heard  of  O'ConnelL  *  I  did/  said 
the  postillion,  *  he  is  the  man  who  discovered  Ireland* 
Do  you  know,"  continued  O'Connell,  "that  three  per- 
sons voted  in  1830  to  make  me  K3ng  of  Belgium?* 

"  You  might  have  had  a  good  chance  if  you  had 
offered  yourself,"  said  FitzPatrick. 

**  I  should  have  a  better  chance  if  the  election 
took  place  now"  replied  O'Oonnell, "  I  am  far  better 
known  than  I  was  in  1830.  If  the  revolution  hadn't 
happened  till  now,  and  if  I  stood  against  Leopold," 
he  added,  laughing,  **  I  think  I'd  run  the  fellow 
close  enough." 

(  Mr.  O'Connell  now,  at  intervals,  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  historical  "  Memoir  on  Ireland." 

The  spirit  of  the  lawyer  is  evident  in  the  ccmcep- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  that  book.    It  is  a  case  f<^ 
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the  indictment  of  England^  for  sondiy  naticma! 
crimes  and  ofi^ces ;  and  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution are  principally  the  English  perpetraton  of 
the  several  iniquities  recorded. 

It  is  much  to  be  r^retted>  that  CyConnell  only 
completed  the  first  volume.  The  second  would 
have  embraced  the  period  of  the  Penal  Code.  In 
addition  to  the  illui^rations  of  that  era  accessible 
to  other  historians^  he  possessed  some  exceedingly 
curious  particulars,  of  which  he  had  acquired  tiie 
knowledge — partiy  &om  the  narratives  of  his  early 
associates,  and  partly  from  the  vast  fund  of  inform 
mati<m  on  tiie  Irish  affairs  of  the  last  century, 
opened  up  to  him  by  his  extensive  legal  practice.*) 

O'Connell  anticipated  witii  great  glee  the  abuse 
his  book  would  elicit  from  the  English  press.  ''  I 
never  hit  tiie  rascals  right  in  the  face  till  now/' 
said  he.  '^llie  Elements  rest  upon  no  adverse 
autiiority.  They  are  given  in  the  very  words  of  thdr 
own  partisans  and  historians." 

In  September,  he  applied  himself  with  diligence 
to  the  *' Memoir,"  and  composed  matter  sufficient  to 
make  a  tiiick  octavo  volume.  He  often  amused 
himself  speculating  on  the  excitement  the  work 
would  produce  among  friends  and  foes. 

"That^s   the  book,"  said  FitzPatrick  to  me. 
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"that  will  be  bitterly  assailed!  Its  aiithor^ 
however,  will  care  little  for  hostile  criticism.  I 
think  Brougham  was  right  when  he  said  of  O'Con- 
nell^  that  assaults  made  against  him  produced  about 
as  much  efiect  as  paper  pellets  thrown  at  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros." 

The  book  now  went  briskly  on,  \mtil  its  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  the  business  of  preparing  for 
the  new  mxmicipal  election.  O'Connell  was  can* 
didate  for  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  the  new 
Corporation ;  and  the  preliminary  task  of  or- 
ganising the  several  wards  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
fell  chiefly  upon  him.  Whilst  thus  incessantly 
engaged,  his  attention  was  still  further  occupied 
by  an  attack  from  Lord  Shrewsbury,  levelled  at  the 
Repeal  Agitation.  His  lordship  advised  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  to  de^rt  O'Connell,  to  desert  the 
fallen  Whigs,  and  to  array  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  Tory  ministry.  O'Connell,  in  reply,  accused 
Lord  Shrewsbury  of  ingratitude  to  his  old  Whig 
friends,  and  of  folly  and  inconsistency  in  joining 
the  Tories,  who  numbered  amongst  their  ranks  so 
many  men  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

"  The  secret  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  foolish  attack 
upon  me,"  said  O'Connell,  "  is  this;  there  is  a  party 
among  the  English  Catholics  who  dream  of  the 
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possibility  of  procuring,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Puseyites,  a  union  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome.*  Now^  they  cannot  conciliate  the 
Puseyites  without  first  throwing  me  overboard: 
hence  liord  Shrewsbury's  bitter  attack  upon  me." 

The  25th  of  October  was  the  day  on  which  the 
new  aldermen  and  town-councillors  were  elected. 
The  result  gave  a  majority  of  forty-seven  Re- 
pealers to  thirteen  Tories — ^the  total  number  being 
sixty.  O'Connell  was  asked  if  he  purposed  at- 
tending mass  in  his  Lord  Mayor's  robes.  **  No," 
he  relied,  laughing  ;  '*  The  Emancipation  Act 
forbids  me  to  do  that.  The  mayor  may  be  a  Ca- 
tholic, but  his  robes  must  be  Protestants.  How- 
ever.  111  drive  to  the  church  gate  in  my  robes, 
and  leave  them  at  the  priest's  house  next  door ; 
and  Pll  put  them  on  again  when  I  come  out  from 


Walking  through  College  Green,  a  coxmtryraan 
took  off  his  hat  and  cheered  him — such  incidents,  I 
need  not  say,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  O'Con- 
nell said — "  One  day  I  was  walking  through  Lon- 
don, with  Tom  Campbell  the  Poet,  and  a  negro 
took  off  his  hat  and  begged  to  thank  me  for  my 
eSoTta  against  negro-slavery.  Campbell's  poetical 
&ncy  was  smitten,  and  he  exclaimed  with  great 
fervour,  "  I  would  rather  receive  such  a  tribute  as 
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tliat,,ihan  have  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Emope 
making  bows  to  me  T' 

Paflfiing  the  comCT  of  Griafton  Street,  where  it 
opens  into  College  Green,  a  child  stopped  to  stare  at 
him.  "  That's  just  the  spot,"  said  he,  "  where  I 
stopped  to  stare  at  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  I 
ran  on  before  him,  and  turned  about  to  enjoy  a 
good  stare  at  him ;  he  was  a  nice,  dapper-looking 
fellow,  with  keen  dark  eyes." 

Mr. passed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 

O'Connell  pointed  him  out  to  me,  saying,  '^  That  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Dublin,  and  he  took  a 
sure  way  to  be  so.  Of  every  shilling  he  ever 
touched,  at  least  eleyenpence-halfpenny  stuck  to 
his  fingers." 

In  the  midst  of  his  multiplied  engagements, 
O'Connell  foimd  it  utterly  impossible  to  take  his 
usual  autumn  recreation  at  Darrynane.  When  a 
firiend  asked  him  if  he  could  contrive  to  go  there, 
he.  answered,  with  manifest  vexation — 

"  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  it  ?  You  know 
I  can't!  It  is  like  speaking  to  an  exiled  Swiss 
about  his  native  mountains." 

His  absence  from  his  moimtain  home  at  this 
period,  was  equally  deplored  by  the  country  folk. 
A  letter  from  his  son  John,  dated  Darrynane, 
October  22, 1841,  commences  thus  : 
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^  Mr  DBAS  Fatheb,— It  is  a  cmel  diaaf^int- 
asent  to  all  here,  as  well  as  to  y  ounelfi  that  you  are 
ao  likdj  not  to  be  able  to  ccone  down  here  this 
year.  There  was  quite  a  scene  upon  the  mountain 
yesterday  when  Denis  M'Ouachan  told  the  hunts- 
n^n  you  could  not  come.  Two  or  three  of  them, 
led  by  Gummmcy  fiurly  sat  down  and  cried.  Dar- 
rynane  itself  is  dull,  as  much  as  it  can  be  out  of 
doors,  and  very  dull  within.  ♦♦♦♦*♦*  Your 
hounds  are  quite  well,  but  look  lonely  without 
you. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  John  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  afriend  in  town  : 

*'  We  are  all  here  going  on  in  quiet  and  steadi- 
ness, and  good  health;  but  in  great  annoyance  that 
my  father  is  to  lose  his  trip  to  Darrynane.  It  is 
very  cruel  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  even  a 
fortnight's  sojourn  at  Darrynane,  which  he  so 
greatly  desires*  Tell  me  if  there  be  the  slightest 
hope  of  a  change  occurring  in  this  respect,  and  of 
his  being  able  to  run  down  to  us.  The  disappoint- 
ment, not  only  to  uSj  but  to  the  poor  people  here, 
is  extreme;  and  there  are  curses,  *  not  loud,  but 
deep/  on  all  corporations  that  ever  existed.  It  is 
the  greatest  and  most  constant  damper  on  the  en- 
joyment of  Daxrynane,  the  thought  diat  he  cannot 
come  down^  and  the  lonefy  feeling  of  his  absence. 
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"  We  have  had  a  pky,  which  we  were  preparing 
for  him,  and  which  we  acted  at  last  four  or  five 
days  ago,  as  there  appeared  no  immediate  prospect 
of  his  coming  here.  But  we  had  great  hopes  of 
being  able  to  act  it  again  in  his  presence,  until 
Eliza  received  the  disheartening  intelligence  that  he 
could  not  come.  I  don't  like  to  give  up  all  hope 
even  yetj* 

Thus  wrote  John;  but  Darrynane  was  for  the 
present  unattainable. 

O'Connell  had  written  circular  letters,  canvassing 
the  support  of  the  aldermen  and  town-councillors. 
Among  the  answers  he  received,  was  the  following 
letter  from  his  old  fiiend  Mr.  Staunton: 


**  Dublin  Morning  Register  Office, 
October  29,  1841. 

**  My  dear  Sib, — ^There  are  now  few  living 
men  who  know  you  longer  or  more  intimately  than 
I  do.  I  have  been  an  observer  of  all  your  actions  in 
public,  and  many  of  them  in  private,  for  Ae  last 
thirty  years.  I  can  bear  witness  to  what  you  have 
done  for  Ireland,  in  those  numerous  years  in  which 
you  received  no  personal  benefit  at  her  hands,  and 
in  which  you  were  making  daily  and  enormous  sa^^ 
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crifices  of  time  and  money  in  her  service.  I  have 
seen  the  personal  risks  you  encountered,  and  in- 
ferred from  them  how  prodigal  you  would  be  even 
of  life,  if  by  its  forfeiture  you  could  advance  her 
welfare.  My  belief  is,  that  there  never  existed  a 
man  more  devoted  to  Ireland  in  heart,  soul,  and  ex- 
ertions, than  yourself.  My  belief  also  is,  that  there 
never  was  a  man  so  capable  of  serving  her,  or  who 
actually  conferred  upon  her  such  important  and 
lasting  benefits. 

"  In  short,  I  have  known  you  as  a  patriot,  a 
citizen,  a  head  of  a  family,  a  kinsman,  and  a  frien'd. 
Therefore^  you  are  certain  of  my  vote,  before  all 
others,  for  any  distinction  or  advantage  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  you.  I  will  add,  that  when  I  give 
you  my  vote,  I  shall  have  discharged  the  most  gra- 
tifying duty  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perform.. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Yours,  with  the  truest  sincerity, 
"  Michael  Staunton. 
"  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

O'Connell's  Election  as  Lord  Mayor— O'Flanagan,  Burdett, 
and  Brougham — O'Connell  and  F.  W.  Conway— Letter  from 
John  O'Connell  on  his  Father^s  Election-^'Connell  in  the 
^yor's  Court — ^Walking-sticks. 

O'CONNELL  worked  hard  to  secure  his  triumph  at 
the  approaching  election  of  Major.  At  length  the 
important  day  arrived — ^the  first  of  November,  1841. 
At  the  City  Assembly  Room,  in  William  Street,  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  were  congregated,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  eager  to  witness  the  triumph 
which  awaited  the  popular  party.  Of  the  actual 
voters,  the  relative  numbers  were,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  forty-seven  O'Connellites  to  thirteen 
Tories.  Professor  Butt,  on  the  part  of  the  Tories, 
made  a  show  of  opposition  by  proposing  Sir 
Edward  Borough  as  candidate  for  the  Mayor- 
alty. The  learned  Professor's  speech  contained  no 
indecorous  personalities — ^he  principally  laboured  to 
show  that  O'Connell  was  disqualified  by  his  po- 
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litical  posldoa  fit>m  filling  the  office  ofLord  Mayor, 
inasmuch  as  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  national 
party  conid  not  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  in 
the  light  of  a  politieal  toiumpk  One  of  the  Tory 
Aldermen,  named  Boyce,  said  that  before  he  could 
vote  for  O'Connell,  he  would  ask  him  a  question  ; 
on  the  answer  to  which  would  depend  whether  he 
should  support  or  oppose  him.  ''  How  will  the 
learned  gentleman/'  continued  Mr.  Boyce,  ^^  act  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Mayor  upon  the  Repeal  ques- 
tion ?' 

Mr.  O'Connell  immediately  said, 

**  I  cannot  hare  the  digfateiit  objection  to  answer  the  question 
of  Alderman  Boy ce.  If  I  be  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bablin,  I  pledge  myself  to  this,  that  in  my  capacity  of  Lord 
Mayor  no  one  shall  be  able  to  discorer  from  my  condact  what 
are  my  politics,  or  of  what  shade  are  the  religions  tenets  I  hold. 
In  my  capacity  of  a  man,  however,  I  am  a  Eepealer. — ^A  Repealer 
— to  my  last  breath  a  Bepealer,~becanse  I  am  thOTonghly, 
honesUy,  oonsdentionsly,  though  it  may  be  mistakenly,  con- 
Tinced  that  the  Bepeal  of  the  Act  of  the  Union  would  be  fraught 
with  the  richest  benefits  to  our  common  country,  and  would  be 
in  an  eminent  degree  calculated  to  adyance  the  interests  of  all 
chisses  of  her  Miajesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  As  a  man  I  hold 
this — as  a  man  I  speak  thus.  But  my  ocmduct  as  Lord  Mayor 
shall  not  be  such  as  to  give  the  slightest  indication  of  my  poli- 
tical bias,  but  it  shall  in  every  instance,  I  trust,  be  characterised 
by^tolerance,  and  liberality;  and  evidence  the  strict  impartiality 
and  nnswenring  int^^ty  of  an  h(Hiest  man." 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Mr.  Boyce's  question, 
"  Ah!"   said  O'Cfennell,   "  he  thought  he  would 
c2 
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have  been  able  to  entrap  me  into  some  pledge  to 
discontinue  the  Repeal  agitation !" 

As  the  moment  approached  when  O'Connell's 
election — ^without  a  division — became  inevitable, 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly 
were  uncontrollable.  Alderman  Keshan,  the  chair- 
man, announced  the  result;  upon  which  a  peal  oi 
the  most  tremendous  applause  burst  from  the  entire 
meeting.  In  token  of  respect  to  the  newly-chosen 
chief  magistrate,  the  whole  council  rose  en  masse 
— ^Tories  as  well  as  Liberals — ^and  continued  im- 
covered. 

O'Connell  then  took  frorfi  Aldermen  Keshan  and 
Butler  the  customary  declaration,  after  which  cere- 
mony Alderman  Keshan  vacated  the  chair,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  immediately  assumed  the  presidency. 
A  storm  of  cheering  ensued,  which  lasted  for  seve- 
ral minutes.  When  it  had  subsided,  0*Connell 
said, 

'*  I  fear  that  I  am,  in  a  certain  degree,  infring^ig  on  the  pledge 
of  impartiality  by  which  I  have  bound  myself,  in  permitting 
this  ebullition  of  feeling  (cries  of  *  No,  no,'  from  both  sides). — 
I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  generosity  with  which  you 
have  contradicted  me.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  it  is  my  first 
fault,  and  so  I  throw  myself  upon  your  kind  consideration. 
Happy,  indeed,  shall  I  consider  myself  if  I  shall  be  able  always 
to  preserve,  unbroken,  the  resolution  which  I  have  so  freeJy 
taken.  K  I  have  outraiged  it  in  any  respect,  however  trivial, 
to-day,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  will  take  care  it 
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shall  be  my  last  office  (cheers.)  No  man  ever  assumed  the 
loftj  office  to  which  I  have  now  been  promoted  with  a  higher 
sense  of  its  important  duties— of  its  momentoos  charge— and 
of  its  practical  utility,  eyen  in  the  details  of  its  working  out, 
than  I  do;  and  most  ardently  do  I  hope  that  my  own  conduct, 
and  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  mine  own  political  persuasion, 
with  whom  I  am  allied,  may  be  such  as  to  set  a  glorious  exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  the  manner  in  which  Irishmen,  who  differ 
widely  as  the  p(des  in  political  principles,  and  in  the  higher  points 
of  rdigious  belief,  may  yet  unite  together  in  harmony  of  spirit, 
and  perfect  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  may  with  faithf^ilness, 
honesty,  and  truth,  go  hand-in-hand  with  each  other  on  a  grand 
and  national  question,  the  design  and  motive  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  without  distinction.  I  shall  certainly 
make  it  the  study  of  my  life  to  palliate,  if  not  absolutely  to 
justify,  the  high  eulogiums  whidi  my  too  kind  friends  have 
bestowed  upon  me ;  and  there  is  no  possible  effort  which  I  will 
leave  unessayed  to  convince  those  wbo  have  opposed  me  to-day 
that  they  were  mistaken,  most  fatally  mistaken,  as  to  my 
impulses  and  my  motives,  and  that  there  is  no  notion  on  the 
subject  of  the  strictest  impartiality,  no  conception  with  regard 
to  the  most  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  action  which 
they  may  have  imagined  to  themsdves,  that  they  will  not  find 
realised,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  in  me.** 

O'Connell  then  proceeded  to  speak  exclusively  on 
business;  adverting  to  the  abuses  which  still  existed, 
and  enforcing  the  necessity  of  their  correction. 
During  this  address,  Mr.  Arkins  entered  with  the 
crimson  velvet  robe  of  oflEice,  which  O'Connell  im- 
mediately put  on,  in  the  midst  of  peals  of  merriment, 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  learned  Mayor's  appear- 
ance in  the  corporate  garb. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  was  at  end,  the 
new  Lord  Mayor  made  his  appearance  at  a  window. 
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accoutred  in  his  robe  and  cocked  hat  The  sight  of 
O'Connell,  enrobed  in  the  official  paraphernalia — the 
spoils  won  from  prostrate  Orangism — was  a  signal 
for  a  vociferous  cheer  of  the  most  intense  delight. 
The  multitude  shouted,  and  threw  up  their  hats; 
he  addressed  to  them  a  few  sentences,  which  were 
scarcely  heard  amidst  the  tumult  of  their  ec^tacj. 
— "  He's  the  finesi;  Lord  Mayor  we  ever  saw!" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  crowd.  And,  truth  to  tell, 
he  looked  extremely  well  in  his  robes. 

"  How  little,"  said  he  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  '*did  those  Tories  expect  fxym  me  the 
sort  of  speech  I  made!  They  thought  I  would 
have  given  them  a  political  harangue,  but  I  kept 
close  to  the  details  of  business." 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Merrion  Square,  O'Con- 

nell  got  out  on  the  balcony,  in  order  to  gratify  the 

thousands  who  had  followed  him  with  a  short  address. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  great  triumph  I  A  great  revolution 
has  this  day  heen  consummated.  Fifteen  years  ago,  who  would 
-  have  ventured  to  say  that  I  would  be  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dublin;  yet  I  now  address  you  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
great  metropolis.  Let  them  tell  me,  if  they  dare,  that  I  won't 
carry  the  Bepeal  of  the  Union;  and  that  I,  who  am  now  the  Ca- 
tholic Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
shall  not  have  the  still  greater  honour  of  being  elected  to  serve 
you  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Yes,  I  shall  yet  address 
the  Speaker  of  the  Lish  Parliament  in  College  Green.  (Tre- 
mendous cheers.)  I  am  now  the  guardian  of  your  rights  ;  it 
shall  be  my  duty  to  use  every  energy  to  promote  and  advance 
the  interests  of  your  city,  to  encourage  morality,  and  discoun- 
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tenaaoe  Tioe.  Iii€Uniigto,(megreatmeaiiitliaUl)e,toiU6my 
ntmost  endeayonrs  for  the  spread  of  teetotalism.  Ob !  gire  me 
my  honest  teetotaler.  My  friends,  you  have  gained  a  great 
and  gkirions  trinmph— yon  hare  gained  that  triumph  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  yourselves—your  triumph  is  one  of  peace — 
that  of  liberty  over  oppression — of  religious  equality  over  sec- 
tarian ezdnsiveness.  In  your  struggle  for  this  great  end  no 
riot,  no  tumult,  no  bloodshed,  has  characterised  your  proceed- 
ings— ^there  is  nothing  to  doud  your  joy.  Enjoy,  then,  your 
trinfoph  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  has  been  achieved. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  day  for  Ireland.  We  can  triumph  over 
the  enemies  of  oar  country  without  injury  to  any  man — ^without 
Insult,  or  molestation,  or  offence.  We  want  to  be  superiw  to 
none — ^we  are  now  their  equals  in  every  thing,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  seek  for  more— we  never  wanted  more— we  are  satisfied 
iritik  equality— we  now  have  it  carried  into  practice.  Let  your 
triumph  be  unstained  with  any  breach  of  the  law  or  of  the 
peace.  Remember  I  am  now  your  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  must 
have  eveiyman  punished  who  breaks  the  peace!  I  am  now  your 
diief  magistrate— to  me  you  have  intrusted  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  your  city.  •  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  that  capacity 
I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  pnctiee  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality, and  in  eveiy  thing,  J  know,  I  can  rely  on  your  support, 
and  cordial  co-operation.  You  are  all,  or  the  most  of  you,  at 
feast,  are  water-drinkers.  It  is  unnecessary,  then,  for  me  to 
tell  you  to  go  home  in  quiet,  injure  no  man,  offend,  insult, 
molest  no  man.  This  is  a  blessed  day— our  Church  has  set  it 
apart  in  honour  of  the  congr^ated  saints.  Is  it  not  a  blessed  day 
for  Ireland  ?  Enjoy  your  triumph,  then,  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Let  yoor  demeanour  be  characterised 
by  kindliness,  beneficence,  and  charity  to  all  men ;  and  when 
you  retire  to  your  homes  give  honour  to  an  all-bounteous  Pro- 
vidence, who  has  given  you  to  see  the  realisation  of  such  bless- 
ings for  your  kmg-afliicted  country." 

In  the  eyening  lie  had  Steele,  Fitzpatrick,  and  a 

few  other  intiniate  fiiends  to  dine  with  him.     "  I 

bdieve,"  said  he,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  "  I 

am  the  only  Lord  Mayor  whose  ears  were  not 
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tickled  up  to  this  period  with  the  reiteration  of '  My 
Lord/" 

None  of  the  party  addressed  him  by  his  new 
title  ;  and  after  a  few  congratulations,  not  so  much 
on  his  appointment  to  the  civic  chair,  as  on  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  serving  Ireland  afforded  by  his 
new  position,  the  conversation  rambled  away  into 
anecdote.  FitzPatrick,  who  always  had  sometjiing 
bizarre  to  tell,  mentioned  an  old  oddity^  named 
Griffin,  who  had  lived  some  forty  years  before  in 
Dublin,  and  who  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  lame 
man  dance,  and  to  hear  the  fiddle  played  by  a  deaf 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  music.  Accordingly, 
Griffin  invited  his  lame  friend,  and  his  deaf  friend, 
to  dine  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  arrived  in 
his  dining-room,  he  locked  the  door,  pocketed  the 
key,  and  desired  them  to  sit  down  to  table.  The 
party  consisted  only  of  the  eccentric  host  and  his 
guests.  Opposite  each  was  a  covered  dish.  On 
removing  the  covers,  a  small  violin  appeared  on  the 
dish  next  the  deaf  man.  On  the  lame  man's  dish 
was  an  excellent  piece  of  roast  beef;  and  on  Griffin's 
was  a  loaded  pistol.  "  Not  a  morsel  of  that  beef  shall 
either  of  you  taste,"  cried  Griffin,  **  until  yow,  sir," 
(to  the  deaf  man)  "  play  the  fiddle;  and  yoU^  sir," 
(to  the  lame  man)  "  dance  to  his  music."  The  guests 
demurred,  but  Griffin  brandished  the  pistol,  and  his 
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known  eccentricity  seemed  to  render  compliance  the 
safer  course.  The  deaf  man  accordingly  rasped  away, 
and  his  lame  friend  capered  to  his  scraping — Griffin 
being  all  the  while  in  ecstacies  at  the  grotesque  gam- 
bols and  the  execrable  discord.  As  soon  as  he  got 
tired  of  this  amiisement,  he  allowed  his  guests  to 
eat  their  dinner. 

O'Connell  said  he  had  known  a  County  Sligo 
man,  named  Flanagan,  who  had  made  some  noise 
by  detecting  a  number  of  forged  names  to  an  anti« 
Catholic  petition.  He  invited  Burdett  and  Brougham 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Thatched  House  tavern. 
They  had  an  excellent  dinner ;  but  Flanagan, 
when  they  had  dined,  recollected  that  he  had  no 
money;  and  left  the  room  to  oflfer  his  silver  watch 
in  pledge  at  the  bar.  **  If  the  fellow  had  not  of- 
fered any  pledge,"  said  O'Connell,  "but  had  merely 
promised  to  call  on  the  morrow,  he  might,  probably, 
have  got  credit  till  the  next  day,  in  consideration 
of  the  company  with  whom  he  was  seen.  But  the 
gilver  watch  was  an  evidence  of  vulgar  poverty,  and 
credit  was  of  course  refiised.  Burdett  and  Brough- 
am overheard  the  wrangle  at  the  bar,  and  on 
learning  its  cause,  paid  thirty  shillings  each  for  their 
dinner©— a  process  which  iieither  of  them  liked !" 

Something  led  to  the  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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and  liis  politics.  O'Connell  was  aaked  if  his  bro- 
ther John  had  not  refused  Sir  Walter  a  stag-liiint  at 
Killamey.  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  and  he  was 
quite  light  to  refuse  him.  Why  should  he  pay 
any  compliment  to  the  Scotch  bigot,  who^  just 
before  coming  to  Ireland,  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  exhibit  himself  at  an  anti-cathdic 
meeting?" 

O'Connell  spoke  of  his  sojourn  at  St.  Omer's.  He 
said  that  when  travelling  in  France  at  that  period, 
he  encoimtered  in  the  diligence  a  very  talkative 
Frenchman,  who  incessantly  poured  forth  the  most 
bitier  tirades  against  England.  0*Connell  listened 
in  silence;  and  the  Frenchman,  surprised  at  his  in- 
difference,  at  last  exclaimed, 

"  Do  you  hear— do  you  understand  what  I  am 
saying,  sir?* 

"  Yes — I  hear  you,  I  comprehend  you  perfectly." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  seem  angry  T* 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

^'  How  can  yon  so  tamely  bear  the  censures  I 
pronounce  against  your  country  ?" 

**  Sir,  England  is  not  my  country.  Censure  her 
as  much  as  yon  please,  you  cannot  offend  me.  I 
am  an  Irishman,  and  my  countrymen  have  as  little 
reason  to  love  England  as  yours  have — ^perhaps  less." 
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In  the  oouise  of  the  ev^img,  FitzPatriok  said 
tome, 

*'  This  is  reallj  a  delightful  triumph  I  And  how 
sttan^j  it  exhibits  throughout  the  characteristic 
traits  of  O'Connell!  There  is  no  situation  in  the 
.world,  sir,  in  which  that  man  would  not  feel  him- 
sdf  perfectly  at  home.  There,  now,  to-day  he  was 
quite  as  much  at  his  ease,  presiding  in  that  council 
as  Lord  Mayor  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  gliding 
through  all  the  duties  with  perfect  facility;  laying 
down  the  law  to  the  remnant  of  the  Tories,  after 
blowing  up  the  Orange  nest  sky-high.  Tliere  he 
was,  just  as  much  at  his  ease,  sir !  as  ever  he  was  in 
the  Com  Exchange.  And  he  does  things  that  no 
other  man  could  do!  For  instance,  after  he  and 
Conway  had  been  at  open  war  for  many  months, 
and  had  given  each  other  some  hard  knocks,  I  said 
to  him  one  day,  ^  I  think  you  ought  to  make  it  up 
with  Conway.'  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  *  m  do  it !'  So  away  he  walked  to  Conway's 
office,  and  on  arriving  there,  our  illustrious  friend 
installed  himselfin  Conway's  editorial  ^anc/um.  Con- 
way was  out  when  he  arrived,  and  on  entering  he  did 
indeed  look  considerably  thunderstruck !  After  their 
recent  bitter  warfare,  he  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  find  the  Ctiam  of  Tartary  in  his  office  as 
O'ConnelL    But  Dan,   not  the  least,  embarrassed. 
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extended  his  hand  and  spoke  a  few  kind  words,  and 
from  t^iat  day  to  this  they  never  have  fought.  His 
readiness  to  forgive  an  enemy,  or  to  renew  an  old 
friendship  suspended  by  misunderstanding,  is  always 
very  great." 

How  O^Connell's  appointment  to  the  Mayoralty 
was  viewed  in  his  own  family,  will  appear  by  the 
following  letter  from  John: 

"  Darrynane  Abbey,  Nov.  4, 1841. 
**  My  Dear  Father, — If  ever  postbag  was 
anxiously  watched  for,  and  its  news  shouted  for,  it 
was  to-day,  when  we  at  last  got  the  news  of  your 
election  as  Lord  Mayor.  You  have  one  more  tri- 
umph before  you,  infinitely  greater  indeed,  that  of 
seeing  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  once  more  sitting 
in  Ireland;  but  next  to  that  glorious  and  certain 
event  is  your  election  of  Monday.  You  have  a 
legally  recognised  lordship  from  the  people^  utterly 
unconnected  with  court  favour,  or  aristocratic  usage. 
In  short,  a  most  democratic  dignity;  and  one  that 
gives  you  not  only  the  power,  which  you  will  use, 
of  being  eminently  serviceable  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  but  also  the  additional  power  of  being  even 
yet  more  useful  to  Ireland  than  you  have  yet  been; 
and  this  I  think  you  will  also  use  I  We  rejoice,  my 
dear  father,  that  Dublin  has  paid  you  such  a  tribute 
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of  respect  as  to  take  you  for  its  first  fireelj  chosen 
chief  magistrate;  but  still  more  that  you  should  thus 
have  opened  to  you  an  additional  and  most  available 
means  of  advancing  that  great  measure,  which  will 
be  the  compensation  for  all  your  labours  and  suffer- 
ings— as  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  great  object  of  your 
life — ^the  raising  Ireland  to  her  proper  condition  as  a 
nation.  The  importance  to  Ireland  of  your  present 
position  is  as  yet  scarcely  considered  or  known. 

"  I  can  well  imagine  the  ecstacy  of  the  poor  people. 
It  is  time  for  them  to  have  some  triumph,  and  to 
have  a  friend  and  friends  in  the  Corporation.  Ray, 
too,  must  be  in  great  delight:  and  no  man  merits 
the  pleasure  of  the  triumph  better  than  he — ^who  has 
worked  so  hard  to  organise  and  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  it. 

'^  There  are  a  thousand  inquiries  here,  and  most 
anxious  hopes  that  you  will  be  at  Darrynane  after 
this  month.'  You  ought  indeed  make  an  effort  to 
come,  and  break  through  aU  minor  restraints.  You 
will  want  some  fresh  air,  if  only  for  three  or  four 
weeks;  and  after  the  wet  summer  and  autumn  that 
we  have  had,  it  will  go  very  hard  if  we  do  not  have 
good  weather  with  the  hard  frosts."      *     *     *    * 

But  O'Connell's  duties  as  chief  magistrate  opposed 
an  additional  barrier  to  his  annual  visit  to  the 
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cdnntry.  On  Thursdays  he  held  his  weekly  court 
in  Ghreai-street.  On  the  fir^  day's  sitting  the  court 
•was,  of  course,  wctremdy  crowded.  The  tipstaves 
tried  to  clear  it.  ^^  Xict  all  persons  leaye  the  place 
that  haven't  business,"  touted  Traill,  one  of  these 
functionaries  who  had  been  retained  from  the 
former  corporation. 

"In  Cork,"  said  O'Connell,  "I  remember  tiie 
crier  trying  to  dii^rse  the  crowd  by  oxclaiming— 
^  All  ye  blackguards  that  isn^t  lawyers,  quit  the 
coort  !'" 

Among  tiie  cases  on  the  first  day,  was  a  claim  for 
some  alleged  arrear  of  wages  made  on  a  Catholic 
priest  The  priest  brought  proofs  of  tiie  claimant's 
utter  incompetence  as  a  servant;  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  decreed  the  amount  sought  for. 

"  It  amuses  me  much,"  said  he,  "  to  tiiink  that 
on  tiie  very  first  day  of  my  sitting,  I  had  to  make  a 
decree  against  a  priest." 

He  must  have  been  terribly  bored  with  tiie 
insignificant  and  noisy  disputes  on  which,  as 
Mayor,  he  was  called  to  adjudicate.  Take  tiie 
following  specimen: — In  a  case  of  trivial  im- 
port, a  Mr.  Kenny,  tiie  defendant^  made  a  ram- 
bling, violent,  and  incoherent  speech  in  his  own  de- 
face, before  tiie  plaintiff's  case  was  stated.  Mr. 
Kenny  conduded  his  harangue  withT  a  hope  "  timt 
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he  had  made  an  impression  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
judicial  faculties." 

"  You  hare,"  said  O'Connell,  "  performed  a  very 
common  piece  of  blockheadism — you  have  made 
a  rigmarole  speech  in  reply  to  a  case  which  hadn^t 
yet  been  made."  Macnamara  (the  plaintiff)  here 
stated  his  claim  with  a  torrent  of  verbosity.  ^'  The 
best  thing  for  me  to  do/'  said  (VConndlf  '^  is  to 
dismisB  this  plaintiff's  claim  as  being  wh<dly  imin* 
telligible."  He  had  not  made  the  slightest  approach 
to  an  intelligible  case.  ^^Why,  my  lord/'  said 
Macnamara,  ^^  I  think  I  have  shown  your  lordship 
that  I  daim  thirteen  days  at  Ss.  4d.  per  day."  '^  So 
you  have  said,  sir,"  answered  O'ConnelL  "  I  hope 
I  may  not  meet  such  another  pair  while  Fm  Lord 
Mayor.  Macnamara  is  a  man  with  an  enoryious 
deal  of  talk,  and  Kenny  is  a  man  without  the 
slightest  accuracy.  Between  you  both  you  have 
bothered  the  case.  I  make  the  best  conjectural  de- 
cree I  can — ^I  pve  three  pounds  to  Macnamara." 

Li* another  case  the  following  characteristic  little 
scene  occurred.  It  was  a  question  of  accounts,  in 
which  a  person  named  Biirke  was  plaintiff. 

"  Mr.  Burke,"  quoth  the  attorney,  "  did  you 
keep  a  book?' 

*'  I  never  kept  a  book,"  cried  Burke,  very  an- 
grily. 
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"  Pll  tell  you  what  you'll  keep,"  said  O'Connell, 
— "  keep  your  temper." 

**  Were  you  boarded  in  the  house  of  your  em- 
ployer?" inquired  the  attorney. 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  case?"  roared 
Burke,  ferociously. 

"  There  never  was  a  question,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  that  required  so  little  anger.  You  were  asked  if 
you  got  something  to  eat,  whereupo^i  you  break  out 
into  a  passion !"' 

The  following  pun,  not  the  worst  I  have  heard, 
was  made  by  one  of  the  attorneys.  An  old  gen- 
tleman accused  his  servant,  among  other  thefts,  of 
having  stolen  his  stick.  The  servant  protested 
perfect  innocence.  ^*Why,  you  know,"  rejoined 
the  yomplainant,  "that  the  stick  could  never  have 
walked  off  with  itself." — "  Certainly  not,"  said  the 
attorney  for  the  defence,  "  unless  it  was  a  walkinff- 
stick." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

"Duke  O'NeiU'8  Will"— Malachi's  Collar— « Cousin  Kane"— 
O'Gradj  and  the  Limerick  Jurors — '^EvangeUcal**  Mission- 
aries — ^Bamewall*s  Lottery-Ticket — ^The  Picture-Dealer  and 
the  Elat— Judge  Daj— Forensic  Eloquence— Scott's  Novels 
— 0*Connell  at  Court. 

Speaking  of  his  professional  recollections,  O'Con- 
nell  mentioned  a  curious  fraud  which  had  sent  him 
many  applicants  who  dreamed  of  participating  in 
enormous  wealth;  the  visionary  hope  of  which  was 
excited  by  the  following  device  : — A  smart  attor- 
ney's clerk,  who  had  a  mind  for  a  cheap  summer's 
ramble,  forged  a  document  purporting  to  be  the 
will  of  a  certain  Duke  O'Neill,  who  had  died 
childless  in  Spain,  having  amassed  1,200,0(X)/., 
which  enormous  smn  he  bequeathed  to  be  equally 
divided  between  aU  his  Irish  couans  bearing  the 
name  of  O'Neill,  within  the  fortieth  degree  of 
kindred!     The  fabricator  bent  his  course  to  the 
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north,  and  introduced  himself  at  many  houses  ; 
where  the  plausibility  with  which  he  supported  his 
statement  gained  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He 
also  made  money  by  selling  copies  of  the  forgery  at 
half  a  crovm  each,  to  all  such  O'Neills  as  were  fools 
enough  tobuy.  His  trick  had  considerable  success; 
several  sturdy  farmers  from  the  north,  and  a  mer- 
chant residing  in  Liverpool,  bearing  the  name  of 
their  imaginary  ducal  kinsman,  applied  to  O'Con- 
nell  for  his  professional  aid  in  recovering  their  pro- 
portions of  the  l,200,000i,  bequeathed  them  by 
the  honoured  defunct. 

"  Nothing,"  said  O'Connell,  "  could  exceed  their 
astonishment,  when  I  assured  them  the  whole  thing 
was  a  delusion.  *  Do  you  really  tell  us  so.  Coun- 
sellor?'— 'Indeed  I  do,*  said  I.  *  And  now  we 
hope  you  wouldn't  lay  it  on  yomr  conscience  to  de- 
ceive us — do  you  really  tell  us,  after  all,  that  there's 
nothing  at  all  to  be  got?'  '  Indeed,  I  can  assure 
you,  with  a  very  safe  conscience,'  said  I,  *  that  it  is 
all  a  fabrication;  and  if  an  oath  was  required  to 
confirm  the  feet,  I  could  very  safely  give  one.'  So 
away  they  went;  indignant  at  the  fraud,  and  la- 
menting they  had  ever  put  feith  in  the  tale  of  the 
*ouldduke."' 

At  a  public  dinner  of  the  Malachean  Orphan 
Charity,  O'ConneU  excited  much  merriment  by  the 
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batons  adaptation  of  a  line  from  one  of  Moore's 
Melodies.  Pointing  to  the  splendid  gold  collar  of 
die  Dublin  Corporation  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck|  he  said, 

^*I  am  here,  it  is  true,  but  an  uncanoni^ed  Mala- 
chi — I  resemble  the  old  monarch  of  that  name,  of 
wli<nn  the  poet  sings,  that 

^  *  Malachi  wore  a  collar  of  gold.' 
He  won  it,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority,  *  from 
the  proud  invader;'  whereas,  I  won  this  from  the 
old  rotten  Corporation  of  Dublin/' 

In  one  of  the  contrasts  which  he  frequently  made 
between  the  blessings  of  temperance,  and  the  jovial 
habits  of  society  in  his  earlier  days,  he  said — 

"  On  occasions  of  festivity,  I  loved  to  preside  at 
a  ade-table  at  Darrynane.  I  remember  a  jolly 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Kane — every  body  called  him 
'  cousin  Kane' — he  always  lived  from  house  to  house, 
and  kept  two  horses  and  twelve  couple  of  dogs  at 
other  people's  expense.  One  day  there  was  a  large 
dinner  at  Darrynane^  and  Kane  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  my  side-table.  A  decanter  of  whiskey 
stood  before  me,  and  I,  thinking  it  was  sherry, 
which  it  exactly  resembled  in  colour,  filled  ^  cousin 
Kane's'  glass.  He  drank  it  0%  but  immediately 
got  into  a  rage  with  me  for  giving  him  whiskey  in- 
stead of  wine.  He  gave  me  a  desperate  scolding, 
d2 
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which  he  ended  by  holding  out  his  glass,  and  saying, 
ferociously,  *  Fill  it  again,,  sirP  " 

"  Cousin  Kane's  figure  was  in  the  last  degree  un- 
gainly.   He  was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry,  raw-boned  man, 
with  splay  feet,  and  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other.     He  lived  upon  all  who  would  let  him  in; 
and  being  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  he 
had  admission  everywhere.     When  he  was  with  us 
at  Carhen,  he  got  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  wakened  me  with  the  noise  he  made.    I  asked 
him  what  he  was  about?  and  told  him  the  clock 
had  only  struck  two.     *  And  am  I  to  be  bound  by 
a  blackguard  clock,  you  blockhead?'  retorted  cou- 
sin Kane;  *if  it  struck  twenty-two,  is  that  any 
reason  I  should  stay  one  moment  in  bed  after  I 
can't    sleep?'      He  used  to  mingle  prayers   and 
curses  in  the  most  outlandish  way — would  begin 
with  a  pious  ejaculation,  and  end  with  a  tremendous 
oath.     On  the  whole,  he  was  a  noble  brute;  fearless, 
faithful,  and  sincere;  but  brutally  uncouth,  and  cho- 
leric to  the  last  degree.     He  had  seventy-six  actions 
for  assault  and  battery  against  him,  yet  he  would 
venture  to  go  to  Tralee  in  assizes  time.    He  had 
kicked  up  a  row  in  court,  and  Judge  Kelly  reproved 
him  in  as  gentle  language  as  the  case  permitted. 
He  cursed  and  swore  at  the  Judge  for  presuming  to 
lecture  a  gentleman.    Kelly  pretended  to  think  he 
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was  mad,  and  said,  'Has  this  unhappy  man  any 
firiends  in  court  ?'  *  Yes,'  burst  from  fifty  voices. 
*  Then  take  him  out,  and  put  him  up  in  safety,' 
Baid  the  Judge.  He  was  immediately  hustled  out. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  riding  slowly  up  a  hill,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman  and  his  servant  on 
horseback.  They  dismoimted,  and  led  their  horses 
up  the  acclivity;  the  gentleman  got  on  much  faster 
than  his  servant,  who  lagged  behind,  near  cousin 
Kane.  At  a  point  where  their  roads  parted,  *  Who's 
your  master,  friend?  asked  Kane.  *  Judge  Kelly, 
sir.'  *  Bad  luck  to  me,'  cried  Kane,  *  that  didn't 
know  him  without  his  wig !  A'n't  I  the  imluckiest 
devil  that  ever  was  bom  that  I  didn't  thrash  him? 
Give  my  best  respects  to  your  master,  friend,  and 
tell  him,  that  if  I  had  known  who  he  was,  I'd  have 
licked  and  leathered  him  as  long  as  I  could  stand 
over  him.' " 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  characteristic  of  the 
habits  of  the  Limerick  gentry  at  a  former  period,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  stood  much  in  need  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation.  Standish  O'Grady 
(afterwards  Lord  Guillamore)  asked  O'Connell  to 
accompany  him  to  the  play  one  evening,  during  the 
Limerick  assizes  in  1812.  O'Connell  declined,  ob- 
Berving  that  the  Limerick  grand  jurors  were  not  the 
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pleasantest  folk  in  the  world  to  meet  after  dinner. 
O'Grady  went,  but  very  soon  returned. 

"  Dan,"  said  he,  "  you  were  quite  right  I  had 
not  been  five  minutes  in  the  box,  when  some  ten  (»r 
adozen  noisy  gentlemen  came  into  it.  It  was  smaQ 
and  crowded,  and  as  1  observed  that  ooe  of  the 
party  had  his  head  quite  close  to  a  peg  on  which  I 
had  himg  my  hat,  I  said,  very  politely,  *  I  hop^ 
or,  my  hat  does  not  incommode  you ;  if  it  doe^ 
pray  allow  me  to  remove  it.'  *  Faith,'  said  he, '  you 
may  be  sure  it  doesn't  incommode  me !  for  if  it  did, 
d — ^n  me,  but  I'd  have  kicked  it  out  of  the  box, 
and  yourself  after  itP  So,  lest  the  worthy  juror 
should  change  his  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
a  vigorous  measure,  I  quietly  put  my  hat  o»,  and 
took  myself  off^ 

O'Connell  was  much  amused  at  an  illustration  of 
"  evangelical"  missionary  zeal  which  occurred  about 
this  time.  *^  Contrast  these  fellows  with  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries,"  said  he,  "with  the  Jesuits! 
Here's  one  of  them,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Oakes, 
who  has  attained  great  age  in  Polynesia,  having 
amassed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  Upcm  my 
word,  that  was  swaddling  to  some  tune!"  * 

*  The  AuBtralaaatie  Beview,  for  1841»  thus  noticed  Hm  gen* 
tleman's  tremendous  profits: — 
**  Mr.  Oakes,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  AnstraEasia,  has 
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We  spoke  of  the  temptation  to  amasB  kzge  sums 
a£R>rded  by  fadlity,  and  security  bom  detection. 
This  elicited  fiom  O'Connell  the  foUowing  aneo* 
dote: 

^'  I  knew  a  peison  named  Baxnewall,  who^  while 

staying  in  Dublin,  was  commissioned  by  a  friend  in 

the  country  to  purchase  a  lottery  ticket.    The  choice 

of  the  number  was  left  to  Bamewall,  who  accord- 

ingly  selected  and  paid  for  a  ticket    It  turned  up  a 

prize  of  10,0002.    He  had  the  most  thorough  fiicility 

reached  so  adyanced  an  age»  that  hit  affitirs  hare  heen  idaoed 
hj  the  Sapieme  Court  in  the  charge  of  his  family.  He  was 
we  helieTe,  the  first  who  resided  at  Tahiti,  and  subsequently 
was  stationed  at  the  Friaidly  and  other  islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago.  He  was  uniyersally  esteemed,  a  greaA 
fJAToorite  with  the  difi*erent  goyemors,  from  Captain  King 
onwards,  and,  by  his  htmeti  industry  (I)  amassed  a  large  for* 
tone;  upwards  of  106,000iL  being  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
fiunily.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  wife  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
of  this  place  (Wesleyan  missionary),  wiU  possess  consideraUy 
abore  10,000/L'' 

With  respect  to  this  statement,  the  Belfast  Vindicator  ob* 
seryed:— 

«<  Comment  on  the  aboye  is  almost  sii^erfluou»— the  para- 
graph tells  its  own  tale.  But  we  would  just  wish  to  put  one 
question.  By  what  *  honest  indnstry'  could  a  Protestant  mis- 
simary  amass  a  fortune  of  100,000/1,  if  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
dergyman  with  any— the  smallest— share  of  zeal  ?  What  a 
figure  St.  Peter  would  cut  in  our  eytB^  if  an  ancient  annal 
should  turn  up,  giying  us  to  learn  that  he,  by  'honest  indus- 
try,' had  scraped  together  100,000/L  for  his  family!  We  won- 
der how  much  of  these  sums  came  fh)m  the  contribQtions  of 
John  BnU  for  the  difinuon  of  the  Gospd?" 
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for  letaining  the  amount.  All  he  need  to  do,  was 
to  buy  his  friend  some  other  ticket.  No  one  could 
say  that  he  had  not  duly  executed  his  commission. 
But  Bamewall  reasoned  thus  with  himself.  *  K/ 
said  he,  'my fiiend  had  not  commissioned  me  to 
buy  the  ticket  for  him,  I  never  would  have  bought 
it  for  myself  It,  therefore,  is  rightfully  his — and 
to  put  mjrself  beyond  the  reach  of  casuistry.  111  lodge 
the  amount  to  his  credit  immediately,  and  apprise 
him  that  I  have  done  so  by  this  day's  post;'  wiiich 
honest  Bamewall  accordingly  did.  I  recollect  when 
I  was  a  younker,  my  uncle  gave  me  300Z.  in  gold  to 
get  changed  into  notes  at  Cotter  and  Kellett's  bank. 
The  clerk,  through  stupidity,  gave  me  400/.,  of 
which  300/.  were  in  small  notes,  and  the  rest  in  a 
100/.  note.  I  pointed  out  his  blunder;  and  he,  in  a 
very  surly  manner,  and  without  looking  at  the  heap 
of  notes,  insisted  that  I  must  be  wrong,  for  that  he 
never  mistook.  I  persisted;  he  was  sulky  and  ob- 
stinate; at  last  our  altercation  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cotter,  who  came  over  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  him  I  had  got  100/.  too  much.  He 
reckoned  the  money,  and  then  took  off  the  100/. 
note,  saying,  *  Now  it  is  all  right.'  I  begged  he 
would  let  me  retain  that  note,  as  my  uncle  was  de- 
sirous to  get  the  largest  notes  he  could;  and  I  assure 
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you  it  was  with  no  trifling  diflBiculty  I  could  prevail 
on  the  old  gentleman  to  take  his  hundred  pounds  in 
small  notes!" 

In  our  after-dinner  table-talk,  one  evening<» 
CConnell  said  to  a  Kerry  friend:  "  IVe  got  a  new 
story  for  you  about  your  aequaintance,  Mr. ." 

"  Is  it  perfectly  new,  sir  ?" 

**0h,  perfectly  new.     It  only  happened  last 

week.    You  must  know  that 's  wife,  passing 

a  picture-dealer's  shop  in  JABej  Street,  chanced  to 
mention  that  she  had  six  paintings  she  would  be 
glad  to  dispose  of,  as  she  had  no  great  value  for 
them.  The  dealer  inquired  their  merits,  and  learned 
from  the  lady  that  they  had  very  good  frames. 
She  directed  him  to  her  house,  and  said  he  might 
inspect  them  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  her  husband 
being  then  at  home.     Off  went  the  dealer,  and 

found  Mr. at  home.    He  saw  at  a  glance  that 

the  paintings  were  valuable,  and  inquired  for  how 

much  Mr. would  dispose  of  the  lot.    *  Why, 

really  I  can't  say,'  replied  he ;  *  but  how  much 
are  you  willing  to  give  me  for  them  ?' — *  FU  give  you 
a  pound  for  the  lot,'  replied  the  dealer.  ^  A  pound  ? 
Um ! — ^hum ! — ^why,  Td  like  to  consult  some  one  first.' 

*  Oh,  certainly  sir.*  Whereupon  our  worthy  friend 
summoned  the  kitchen-maid  to  assist  his  judgment^ 

*  Molly,'  said  he,   '  this  gentleman  offers  me  ia 
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potmd  for  tbese  dx  paintings — ^what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  Molly  had  no  particular  passion  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  pound  was  in  her  estimation  a 
great  deal  of  money.  *Why,  sir/  said  she,  *I 
know,  if  they  were  mine,  the  gentleman  should 
have  them  for  it.'  The  dealer  protested,  of  course^ 
that  a  pound  was  a  most  liberal  price,  and  the  bar- 
gain was  accordingly  ratified,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  MoUy  and  her  master.  The  paintings 
were  forthwith  carried  off  by  the  purchaser,  and 
in  a  few  days  Mr. and  his  lady  were  some- 
what startled  on  finding  that  he  had  sold  one  of 
them  for  twenty,  and  another  for  forty  guineas,  to 

a  connoisseur !    Mrs. ,  panic  struck,  posted  off 

to  the  dealer,  laid  upbraided  him  with  having 
taken  in  her  husband.  There  were  foux  of  the 
pictures  yet  unsold,  including  a  portrait  of  one  of 
her  family.  She  demanded  a  restitution  of  this,  as 
it  could  not  be  supposed  of  any  value  to  strangers. 
^  Well,  ma'am,'  said  the  deakr,  ^as  I  like  to  be  gener- 
ous, you  may  have  it  back  for  tioo  pounds.^ — *  Why, 
you  got  the  whole  lot  for  one  pound  T  cried  the  lady* 

The are  thinking  of  an  acticm  of  trov^,'* 

contmued  O'CSonnelL  **But  just  &ncy,"  added 
he,  laughing  violently,  "the  sublime  notion  of 
calling  up  the  kitchen-maid  to  decide  on  the  value 
of  old  paintings !    Oh,  it  was  perfectly  delightful ! 
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And  the  comical  chagrin  of  Mi&  — t  on  find- 
ing  two  pounds  asked  for  one  pictuie,  as  a  most 
generous  concession)  by  the  yagabond  who  got  the 
six  pctoies  altogether  for  one  poundP 

Some  one  spoke  of  old  Judge  Day. 

"Aye,  poor  DayT  said  O'Connell,  "most  in- 
nocent of  law  was  my  poor  friend  Day !  I  re- 
member once  I  was  coimsel  before  him,  for  a  man 
who  had  stolen  some  goats.  The  &ct  was  proved, 
whereupon  I  produced  to  Judge  Day  an  old  act 
of  parliament,  empowering  the  owners  of  corn- 
fields, gardens,  or  plantations,  to  kill  and  destroy  all 
goats  trespasring  thereon ;  I  contended  that  this 
legal  power  of  destruction  clearly  demonstrated  that 
goats  were  not  property  ;  and  I  thence  inferred  that 
the  stealer  of  goats  was  not  legally  a  thief,  nor 
punishable  as  such.  Poor  Day  charged  the  jury 
accordingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted." 

Of  forensic  doquence,  amongst  some  of  his 
earlier  contemporaries,  CComiell  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing specimens : — A  young  barrister,  who  was 
.  coonsd  against  a  cow-stealer,  wound  up  his  state- 
ment with  a  yiolent  invectiTe  against  the  ^ef, 
who,  it  seems,  had  branded  his  own  name  oh  the 
horns  of  the  cow  he  had  stol^ii.  "  If,  my  lord,"  con- 
cluded the  orator,  ^*  the  cow  were  a  cow  of  any 
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feeling,  how  could  she  bear  to  have  such  a  name 
branded  oil  her  horn?" 

Another  orator  of  this  sublime  school,  warned 
the  jury  not  to  be  carried  away  "  by  the  dark  obli- 
vion of  a  brow."  A  brother  counsel  stopped  him, 
saying,  ^^that  was  nonsense."  **I  know  it  is, 
replied  the  unabashed  advocate;  ''but  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  jury  I" 

O'Connell  read  all  Scott's  works  in  succession,  as 
they  came  out  in  the  reprint  of  1841.  '*  There 
never  was  such  a  novelist,"  said  he,  '*and  there 
never  again  will  be  another  such.  My  first  reading 
of  *  Waverley'  was  spoiled  by  somebody  who  gave 
me  a  sketch  of  the  story,  and  who  forestalled  that 
beautiful  touch  of  nature  where  the  people  about 
TuUy  Veolan  make  their  children  give  over  bird- 
nesting  lest  the  safety  of  the  Baron  in  his  hiding- 
place  should  be  endangered.  But  with  all  his  un- 
questionable merits,  Scott  was  a  sad  bigot.  Look 
at  his  '  Monastery  f  he  makes  the  monks  all  fools 
or  knaves.  What  a  strange  conception  he  must 
have  had  of  monks !  If  Scott  were  to  write  that , 
book  at  the  present  time,  how  differently  would  he 
not  write  it !  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  pub- 
lic enlightenment  has  been  rapid.  The  stale  old 
calumnies  against  priests  and  monks  which  were 
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some  years  ago  currently  received  as  undeniable 
truthsy  are  now  in  a  great  measure  exploded.  A 
great  writer  who  should  at  the  present  day  paint  a 
community  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  being  such 
rogues  or  imbecile  dolts  as  those  with  whom  Scott 
has  peopled  his  *  Monastery/  would  thereby  de- 
grade himself  and  mar  the  reputation  of  his  works." 

CConneU  now  prepared  to  attend  the  levee  of 
the  Tory  Viceroy,  Lord  de  Grey.  Never  in  the 
annals  of  courts  did  a  civic  functionary  present 
himself  before  a  viceroy  imder  such  whimsically 
curious  circumstances.  A  few  days  previous  to  the 
levee  he  delivered  the  following  announcement  in  a 
speech  at  the  Com  Exchange: 

*^In  my  oflScial  capacity  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  in 
such  ordy^  I  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  pay  every  token 
of  respect  to  the  representative  of  her  Majesty.  It 
is  as  such  that  I  honour  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
not  through  any  feeling  of  personal  respect  for  his 
Excellency.  In  fact,  I  entertain  no  respect  at  all 
for  Lord  de  Grey;  but  as,  unhappily,  he  is  my 
Sovereign's  representative,  I  must,  in  my  capacity 
as  Lord  Mayor,  approach  him !  I  neither  respect 
him;  nor  do  I  disrespect  him;  on  this  point  I  am 
neutral.  I  am  told  he  is  a  good-humoured,  good- 
natured,  good-for-nothing  kind  of  private  gentle- 
man.   There  I  leave  him !    But  let  no  Liberal  fall 
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into  the  mistake  of  sapponng  he  can,  'witlioiit  com- 
promising his  duty,  attend  the  levee  because  I 
attend  it.  I  repeat  that  I  go  there  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  If  I  went  there  in  my  piiTate  capacity, 
I  should  richly  earn  contempt  for  paying  the 
slightest  mark  of  respect  to  so  paltry,  pitifiil,  de- 
lusive, and  hypocritical  an  administration  as  the 
present.  I  suppose  my  presence  at  the  levee  will 
draw  a  large  crowd  to  the  Castle  yard,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  I  may  even  divide  their  cheers  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself." 

Never,  certainly,  had  Lord  Mayor  announced  his 
purpose  of  playing  the  courtier  in  such  unceremo- 
nious terms. 

At  the  levee  he  appeared  for  a  very  few  minutes 
— approached  the  throne — ^made  his  bow  to  the 
Viceroy — ^and  passed  out.  The  Tory  journals,  of 
course,  could  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out some  characteristic  commentary.  The  Evening 
Packet  represented  O'Connell  as  presenting  himself 
at  the  levee  with  the  purpose  of  insulting  and  bul- 
lying the  Viceroy.  The  Mail^  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  insult  as  proceeding  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  beneath  whose  glance  of  '^  withering 
contempt"  it  asserted  that  the  Agitator  shrank  and 
cowered.  These  trivial  discrepancies,  in  aU  likeli- 
hood, arose  &om  a  want  of  concert  between  the 
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riyal  joomaliits.  Hie  paiagiaphs  descriptiYe  of 
O'Connell's  leception  at  the  levee  were  probably 
in  type  some  hours  before  the  leree  itself  took  pIaoe« 
After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  which  were 
passed  in  more  than  the  usual  press  of  oocupatioui 
O'Connell  published  his  reply  to  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
of  which  2000  copies  ware  printed  and  speedily  sold 
off  in  February,  1842.  A  larger  edition  for  popular 
use  was  immediately  published.  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
production  had  contained  an  inanuation  that  CVCon- 
nell's  political  activity  might  be  supposed  to  anse 
fix)m  a  desire  to  augment  the  ^  ren£^ — as  he  termed 
the  National  Annuity.  O'Connell's  reply  to  this 
charge  is  of  the  highest  personal  interest ;  I,  there- 
fore, transcribe  it  entire : 

**  I  win  not  consent  that  my  daim  to  *  ike  renC  should  be 
misunderstood.  That  daim  may  be  rejected ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood in  Ireland ;  and  it  shall  not  be  misstated  anywhere  with- 
out refutation. 

"My  daim  is  this.  Por  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Emandpation,  the  burthen  of  the  cause  was  thrown  upon  me. 
I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings— to  prepare  the  resolutions— to 
furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence— to  examine  the  case  of 
each  person  complaining  of  practical  grieyances — to  rouse  the 
torpid— to  animate  the  lukewarm — to  control  the  yiolent  and 
the  inflammatory— to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  law — 
to  guard  against  multiplied  treachery — and  at  all  times  to  oppose 
at  eyery  peril,  the  powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the 
cause. 

**  To  descend  to  particulars ;  at  a  period  when  my  minutes 
counted  by  the  gmnea ;  wh^  my  emduments  were  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  my  phyncal  and  waMng  powers  ;  when 
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my  meals  were  shortened  to  the  miirowest  space,  and  my  aieep 
restricted  to  the  earliest  hours  hefore  dawn ;  at  that  period,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  was  no  day  that  I  did  not 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much  more,  to  the  working 
out  of  the  Catholic  cause.  And  that  without  receiving  or  allow- 
ing the  offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for  the  personal  expen- 
diture incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the  cause  itself.  For  four 
years  I  bore  the  entire  expenses  of  Catholic  agitation,  without 
receiving  the  contributions  of  others  to  a  greater  amount  than 
74/.  in  the  whole.  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my 
buoyant  youth  and  cheerful'  manhood  ?  Who  shall  repay  me 
for  the  lost  opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  celebrity,  or 
for  the  wealth  which  such  distinctions  would  ensure  ? 

^*  Other  honours  I  could  not  then  enjoy. 

*'  Emancipation  came.  You  admit  that  it  was  I  who  brought 
it  about.  The  year  before  emancipation,  though  wearing  a  stuff 
gown,  and  belonging  to  the  outer  bar,  my  professional  emolu- 
ments exceeded  8,000/. ;  an  amount  never  before  realised  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  an  outer  barrister. 

^  Had  I  adhered  to  my  profession,  I  must  soon  have  been 
called  within  the  bar,  and  obtained  the  precedency  of  a  silk 
gown.  Tlie  severity  of  my  labour  would  have  been  at  once 
much  mitigated ;  whilst  the  emoluments  would  have  been  con- 
siderably increased.  I  could  have  done  a  much  greater  variety 
of  business  with  less  toil,  and  my  professional  income  must  have 
necessarily  been  augmented  by  probably  one-half 

^*  If  I  had  abandoned  politics,  even  the  honours  of  my  profes- 
sion and  its  highest  stations  lay  fairly  before  me. 

'*  But  I  dreamed  a  day-dream— iros  it  a  dream? — that  Ireland 
still  wanted  me ;  that  although  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  had  obtained  most  valuable  advantages  from 
Emancipation,  yet  the  benefits  of  good  government  had  not 
reached  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  could  not  reach 
them  unless  the  Union  should  be  either  made  a  reality,  or  un- 
less that  hideous  measure  should  be  abrogated. 

'<  I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  course.  My  former  success  gave 
me  personal  advantages  which  no  other  man  could  easily  pro- 
cure. I  flung  away  the  pro&ssion— I  gave  its  emoluments  to 
the  winds — ^I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honours  and  digmties—I 
embraced  the  cause  of  my  country !  and— come  weal  or  come 
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woe— I  have  made  a  choice  at  which  I  hare  nerer  repined— nor 
CTer  shall  repent 

**  An  eyent  occurred  which  I  could  not  have  foreseen.  Once 
nxnre,  high  professional  promotion  was  placed  within  my  reach. 
The  oflSce  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  became  yacant. 
I  was  offered  it  Or  had  I  preferred  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  alternative  was  proposed  to  me.  It  was  a  tempting 
offer.  Its  yalue  was  enhanced  bj  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  :  and  pre-eminently  so,  by  the  person  through  whom  it 
was  made— the  best  Englishman  that  Ireland  ever  saw— the 
Ifarquis  of  Normanbj. 

**  But  I  dreamed  again  a  day-dream— umw  it  a  dream?  andl 
refused  the  c^Est.  And  here  am  I  now  taunted— eren  by  you — 
with  mean  and  sordid  motives. 

'^  I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  the  least  vanity  when  I  assert 
that  no  man  ever  made  greater  sacrifices  to  what  he  deemed 
the  cause  of  his  country  than  I  have  done.  I  care  not  how  I 
may  be  ridiculed  or  maligned.  I  feel  the  proud  consciousness 
that  no  pnUicman  has  made  more,  or  greater,  or  more  ready 
sacrifices. 

*'  Still  there  lingers  behind  one  source  of  vexation  and  sorrow; 
one  evil,  periiaps  greater  than  all  the  rest;  one  claim,  I  believe 
higher  than  any  other  upon  the  gratitude  of  my  countrymen. 
It  consists  in  the  bitter,  the  virulent,  the  mercenary,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  envenomed  hostility  towards  me,  which  my  love 
for  Ireland  and  for  liberty  has  provoked.  What  taunts,  what 
reproadies,  what  calumnies,  have  I  not  sustained?  what  modes 
of  abuse !  what  vituperation,  what  slander  have  been  exhausted 
against  me !  wliat  vials  of  bitterness  have  been  poured  on  my 
head !  what  coarseness  of  language  has  not  been  used,  abused, 
and  worn  out  in  assailing  me  ?  what  derogatory  appellation  has 
been  spared  ?  what  treasures  of  malevolence  have  not  been  ex- 
pended? what  follies  have  not  been  imputed  ?  in  fact— what 
crimes  have  I  not  been  charged  with  ? 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  had  in  private  life  an  enemy.  I 
know  that  I  had  and  have  many,  very  many,  warm,  cordial, 
affectionate,  attached  friends.  Yet  here  I  stand,  beyond  con- 
troversy the  most  and  the  best  abused  man  in  the  universal 
world ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  calumny,  you  come  with  a 
VOL.  II.  E 
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lAth  afe  jour  side  instead  of  the  swcnrd  of  a.  Talbot,  and  jo« 
throw  PeeTs  scurrility  along  with  yonr  own  into  ngr  dq^  of 
hitternesB. 

*^  All  this  haye  I  done  and  ioflfered  fi>r  ^eland.  And  let  her 
he  grate£al  or  nngrateful-HX)lTeQt  or  insolyent— he  who  inanlta 
me  for  taldi^  her  pay,  wants  the  yulgar  etementi  of  morality 
which  teach  that  the  labour  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  he  wanti 
the  higher  sensations  of  the  sonl,  which  enable  one  to  peroeiie 
that  there  are  serrioes  which  bear  no  compaiiscm  with  nuM^y, 
and  can  nevex  be  recompensed  by  pecuniary  rewards. 

**  Yes ;  I  am— I  say  it  proudly— I  am  tiae  hired  servai^  «f 
Ireland ;  and  I  glory  in  my  sery^ode." 

f  Tte  pamphlet  from  which  I  have  taten  the  pre- 
ceding quotation  elicited  the  following  criticism 
from  my  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  an  English 
Catholic  barrister  of  well-known  talent. 

**'Ihe  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Lucas,  in  a  letter  to 
me,  ^*  I  consider  as  a  whole,  to  be  incomparably  the 
finest  specimen  of  Mr.  O^Connell's  literary  powers 
that  has  ever  &nen  imder  my  .observation.  The 
hurry  in  which  such  a  man  must  live,  too  often 
shows  itsdfj  I  think,  in  his  writings  and  speeches; 
which,  admirable  as  tliey  are,  and  powerful  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  men,  often  bear  the  marks  of 
haste,  slovenly  composition,  and  thoughts  imper- 
fectly developed.  The  greatest  admirer  of  Mr.  CCon- 
nell's  writings  and  speeches  would  not  judge  of  him 
by  these,  but  by  what  lie  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
which  is  far  beycmd  the  literary  merit  of  what  he 
has  written  or  ^oken.  ^But  this  book,  written,  I  • 
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soppose,  in  the  1>usiest  portion  of  Us  busy  life,  hat 
all  the  appearance  of  having  proceeded  from  the 
hisure  of  t]ie  clo0et.  Of  course,  I  do  n6t  mean  that 
it  reads  like  the  prodacti<m(^  a  mere  pen-politician; 
the  Terj  reverse  is  the  case.  It  snacks  all  over  of  the 
active  and  indefatigable  statesman;  but  it  reads  as  if 
liie  writer  had  had  three  weeks'  leisure  to  elaborate 
and  mature  the  many  llioughts  with  which  his  brain 
iras  teeming.  The  very  sarcasms  seem  as  if  he 
had  not  in  a  hurry  caught  up  the  first  that  came  to 
hand;  but  had  ttdcen  breath  now  and  tiien,  and 
ing^iiouriy  selected  the  most  crushing.  I  dedare  to 
you  it  excites  my  astonishment  that  Mr.  OX3<mnell 
can  have  found  time  at  die  present  moment  to  pro- 
duce such  a  work.** 

On  one  of  O^Connell*s  political  joum^s  to  Cork 
— it  was  in  1842, — he  brought  with  him  "  Laing's 
Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
"a  precious  book;"  and  ** Thiers'  History  of  the 
French  Revolution."  *'  This  Thiers,"  said  he,  "  is 
not  always  very  happy  in  describing  battles.  He 
sometimei  leaves  his  reader  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
was  the  winning  party.''  He  then  spoke  of  the 
glories  o£  Buonaparte  as  ^  a  splendid  dream,"  and 
commented  on  the  career  of  the  emperor  in 
nearly  the  identical  words  he  had  applied  to  the 
£2 
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same  topic  on  our  journey  from  Ennis  to  Dublin, 
in  1840. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  had  the  happiness  of  taking 
the  temperance  pledge,  and  receiving  the  medal 
from  the  hands  of  my  excellent  friend,  Father 
Mathew.  On  the  following  day  O'Connell  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Cork,  in  the  van  of  the  tem- 
perance procession.  Father  Mathew  informed  us, 
that  despite  of  all  obstacles,  the  cause  was  advancing 
gloriously.  My  ticket  was  numbered  4,249,184. 
It  was  indeed  a  strange  and  melancholy  proof  of 
the  fatuity  of  sectarian  fanaticism,  that  the  Aposde 
of  Temperance  was  from  time  to  time  denounced 
by  so-called  ministers  of  religion,  as  the  propagator 
of  superstition.  The  Honourable  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wingfield — a  name  not  unknown  upon  proselyting 
platforms — ^told  Father  Mathew,  that  he  deemed 
drunkenness,  with  all  its  concomitant  horrors,  a 
less  evil  than  the  *'  superstition"  annexed  to  the 
temperance  pledge.  Another  reverend  personage, 
who  proceeded  on  some  biblical  expedition  from 
Cork  to  Ballineen,  said,  in  the  hearing  of  a  member 
of  my  family,  that  the  Temperance  Pledge  was 
idolatrous.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  these  wild  people,  to  attach  the  idea  of 
idolatry  to  the  odious  practice  of  drunkenness  ;  to 
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the  prostratioii  of  the  human  intellect  before  a  vile 
and  degrading  vice. 

O'Connell,  having  completed  his  arrangements, 
quitted  Cork  at  five  o'clock  on  Easter  Tuesday 
morning,  on  his  return  to  Dublin.  We  breakfasted  at 
Fermoy.  Passing  the  bridge  at  Moorepark,  he  said — 

"  There  is  a  story  connected  with  this  place^ 
which  shows  how  the  law  was  administered  in  Ire- 
land some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  I  think 
Lord  Annaly  was  the  judge  who  figured  in  it — ^but 
as  I  am  not  quite  sure,  I  don't  like  to  attach  a  dis- 
creditable tale  to  his  name  without  stating  my 
imcertainty  on  this  point.  He  was  coming  to  the 
Cork  assizes,  where  he  was  to  try  a  heavy  record 
involving  the  right  of  a  gentleman  named  Nagle  to 
a  large  estate.  This  bridge  did  not  then  exist,  and 
the  road  descending  to  the  ford  was,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  steeper  than  it  is  at  present,  and  you  see 
it  is  bad  enough  now.  The  judge's  carriage  was  en- 
countered in  the  staream  by  a  large  drove  of  bullocks, 
and  conaderable  delay  arose  to  his  progress  from 
the  crowded  and  unruly  animab.  He  bore  it  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes;  but  at  length  impatient 
of  the  continued  impediment,  he  angrily  called  out 
to  the  driver  of  the  herd,  *  Halloo !  friend !  make 
way  there  at  once.    How  dare  you  stop  me?'    'I 
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can't  help  it,   ar,'   returned    the  bull6ck-driver, 
'  I'm  obeying  the  oifders  of  my  mazier,  Mr.  Nagle, 

who  ordhered  me  to  drive  these  beasts  to  ' 

(naming  Lord  Annaly's  residence  in  another  county). 
On  this  announcement  his  lordship's  ire  sofiened 
down  considerably.  He  inquired  who  Mr.  Nagle, 
the  owner  of  the  bullocks,  was;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  drove  were  intended  by  that  gen- 
tleman as  a  douceur  for  his  loirdi^p,  previously  to 
the  pending  trial,  he  awaited  the  clearance  of  the 
passage  in  philosophic  silence.  When  the  tri^l 
came  on,  he  took  excdlent  care  to  secure  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  Nagle.  On  his  return  to  his  owa 
abode  after  the  circuit  had  closed,  the  first  question 
he  asked  was,  *  Where  the  drove  of  bullocks  were?  * 
But  bullo(^,  alas !  there  ware  none !  Nagle  had 
fairly  bit  the  judge.  The  fact  was,  that  his  cause 
had  been  disposed  of  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  Ocark 
Assizes,  and  seeing  no  utility  in  giving  away  his 
bullocks  for  a  verdict  which  was  now  secured,  he 
despatched  an  express,  who  overtook  the  drover 
within  six  miles  of  the  judge's  reridence,  and  or- 
dered him  to  counter-march.— Here  is  another  story 
for  you.  The  noted  Denis  O'Brien  had  a  record 
at  Nenagh; — ^the  judge  had  talked  of  purchasing  a 
set  of  carriage  horses,  and  Denis  aocordmgly  sent 
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limi  a  magnificent  set,  hoping  thej  would  answer 
his  lordship,  &c,  &c  The  judge  graciously  ac* 
eq»ted  the  horses,  and  praised  their  points  eztrara- 
ganily;  and  what  was  more  important  for  Denis, 
he  charged  the  jury  in  his  favour  and  obtained 
a  yerdict  for  hint.  The  instant  Denis  gained  his 
point,  he  Beaat  in  a  bill  to  the  judge  for  the  full 
▼alue  of  the  horses.  His  lordship  called  Denis  aside 
to  expostulate  privately  with  him.  *  Oh,  Mr. 
(XBrien,*  said  he,  *  I  did  not  think  you  meant 
to  charge  me  for  those  horses.  Come  now,  my  dear 
£[knd,  why  dbould  I  pay  you  for  them?*  '  Upon 
my  word,  that's  curious  talk,'  retorted  Denis, '  in 
a  tone  of  defiance;  *  I'd  like  to  know  why  your 
lordship  should  not  pay  me  for  them?'  To  this  in- 
quiry, of  course,  a  reply  was  impossible;  all  the 
judge  had  for  it  was  to  hold  his  peace  and  pay  the 
money. 

As  we  ascended  the  E^ilworth  heights,  OConnell 
fepeated  the  anecdote  of  his  journey  ihere  in  179&, 
in  the  company  of  Harry  Deane  Grady.  "It 
was  a  dreadfully  wet  evening,"  said  he,  "when 
€rrady  and  I  crossed  these  mountains.  My  cousin, 
Citptain  Henessey,  commanded  the  company  who 
had  on  that  day  escorted  the  judges  from  Cork 
to  Fermoy.  On  reaching  Fermoy  he  was  tho- 
rwighly  drenched.    He  pulled  out  the  breast  of  his 
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sliirt,  and  wrung  a  pint  of  water  from  it  on  the, 
floor.  I  implored  him  to  change  his  dress.  *  Oh, 
no/  he  answered,  'I  shan't  mind  it;'  and  in  that 
state  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  a  fever;  and  in  three  or  four  days  he  was  a 
corpse.  How  people  will  fling  their  lives  away! 
I  once  myself  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  sitting  in  wet 
clothes.  No  one  should  remain  one  instant  in  them 
after  ceasing  to  be  in  motion.  As  long  as  you  are 
riding  or  walking,  the  exercise  preserves  you.  On 
reaching  your  house,  throw  off*  your  wet  clothes, 
and  get  between  blankets  at  once.  Thus  you  be- 
come warm  all  over  in  an  instant.  To  rinse  the 
mouth  once  or  twice  with  spirits  and  water  is  use- 
ful." 

As  we  approached  the  ancient  ruins  of  Ardfinnan, 
perched  on  their  limestone  rock,  beneath  which  the 
river  winds  in  a  graceful  curve,  O'Connell  remarked, 
"  That  is  the  fortress  whose  garrison  was  described 
by  the  chaplain  of  one  of  Cromwell's  regiments  as 
having  tails  like  horses.'^ 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  bar,  I  asked  him  whether 
its  reputation  for  wit  was  not  greater  in  the  last 
than  in  the  present  century.  He  said  they  had  now 
no  such  wit  as  Curran ;  but  that  other  members  of 
the  bar  participated  in  a  large  degree  in  the  laugh- 
ter-stirring quality.     "Holmes,"  said  he,  "has  a 
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great  share  of  very  dever  sarcasm.  As  for  myself, 
the  last  hour  of  my  practice  at  the  bar,  I  kept  the 
court  alternately  in  tears  and  in  roars  of  laughter. 
Plunket  had  great  wit.  He  was  a  creature  of 
exquisite  genius.  Nothing  could  be  happier  than 
his  hit  in  reply  to  Lord  Redesdale  about  the  kites. 
In  a  speech  before  Redesdale,  Plimket  had  occa- 
aon  to  use  the  phrase  *  kites'  very  frequently,  as 
designating  fraudulent  biUs  and  promissory  notes. 
Lord  Redesdale,  to  whom  the  phrase  was  quite 
new,  at  length  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  I  don't 
quite  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Plunket — In 
England  kites  are  paper  playthings  used  by  boys — 
in  Lreland  they  seem  to  mean  some  species  of  mone- 
tary transaction.'  *  There  is  another  difference,  my 
lord,'  said  Plimket,  ^  in  England  the  wind  raises 
the  kites  ;  in  Ireland  the  kites  raise  the  toindJ  " 

"  Curran  was  once  defending  an  attorney's  bill  of 
costs  before  Lord  Clare.    *  Here,  now,'  said  Clare, 

*  is  a  flagitious  imposition — ^how  can  you  defend 
this  item,  Mr.  Curran, — ^**To  writing  inniunerable 
letters,  £100?"'     'Why,  my  lord,'  said  Curran, 

*  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable.  It  is  not  a  penny 
a  Utter  r  And  Curran's  reply  to  Judge  Robinson 
18  exquisite  in  its  way.  '  PU  commit  you,  sir,'  said 
the  judge.  *  I  hope  you'll  never  commit  a  worse 
thing,  my  lord !'  retorted  Curran." 
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"  Wilson  Croker,  toes  had  hiunour.  WIictl  the 
crier  wanted  to  expel  the  dwarf  (yLeaiy,  who  was 
about  two  feet  four  inches  high,  firom  the  jury-box 
in  Tralee,  Croker  said,  ^  Let  him  stay  where  he  is 
— De  minimis  non  curat  kx.*  And  wh^i  Tom 
Goold  got  retainers  from  both  sides^  ^  Keep  them 
both,'  said  Croker,  '  you  may  conscientiously  do  sa 
You  can  be  coimsel  for  one  dde,  and  of  use  to  tiie 
other.'" 

One  morning  at  the  Mansion-house,  FitzPatiidc, 

looking  up  at  ihe  portrait  of  Charles  U.,  repeated 

the  lines  of  Rochester's  jocular  epitaph: 

"  Here  lies  the  mnltoii-etttmg  Idngv 
Whose  promise  none  relies  on; 
Who  neyer  scud  a  foolish  thing 
And  nerer  did  a  wise  one." 

"  Aye,"  said  O'Connelljlaughing, "  the  debauched 
old  vagabond's  answer  to  that  epitaph  was  admirable. 
*  You  are  perfectly  right,'  said  he,  *  it  is  precisely  so : 
my  words  are  my  own — ^my  action^  are  those  of  my 
ministry.'  ^ 

Some  one  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  historical  fact  of  Father  Huddlestone's 
professional  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  King 
Charles  11.  I  said,  I  feared  the  good  father's 
labour  was  in  vain,  as  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
the  royal  scamp  had  obtained  admission  into 
heaven. 
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"  Do  not  judge,*'  said  0*CoimeB,  "  we  must  hope 
he  -was  peidoned." 

"  I  do  not  judge,"  said  I,  "  I  only  state  what 
j^ppeais  to  be  probable^  Just  conceiye  a  recUess 
sensualist,  wallowing  in  profligacT^  up  to  the  very. 
BUMnent  when  he  is  seized  with  a  &tal  iUness. 
Death  suddenly  knocks  at  the  door — ^he  finds  him- 
self within  a  few  hours  of  eternity.  His  heart  is 
undeansed — ^iear,  indeed,  retorts  a  percing  yell  of 
remorse;  but  is  it  not  too  much  to  infer,  that  such 
a  yell  is  the  voice  of  genuine,  saving  contrition?'* 

''  Daunt !  Daunt !  do  not  say  that !  do  not  say 
that  r  cried  O'Connell,  very  mudx  excited.  "  We 
esnnot  presume  to  place  a  limit  to  the  mercies  of 
Gk>d.    Nol  nol  we  cannot*" 

I  was  about  to  reply;  but  he  said,  with  great 
earnestness,  "  My  dear  fellow,  let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject.^'— Some  time  afterwards  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  observed  him  making  signs  to  me  to  be  silent 
on  the  topic  of  his  Majesty's  death-bed.  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  not — ^*^  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  matter,"  said  he,  «  for  *  ♦♦♦  *  has  awful 
doubts  about  salvation,  and  has  bng  been  in  a 
gloomy  state  of  mind,  which  I  greatly  dreaded 
your  observations  would  increase." 

The  collectors  of  autographs  made  repeated  ap- 
iJicariona  for  O'ConneU's  mgnature.     A  lady  of 
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rank  applied  to  him  on  behalf  of  Prince  Dolgo- 
rowski,  who  wished  to  procure  his  autograph  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  O'Connell  refused,  assigning 
as  the^reason,  his  disinclination  to  show  even  the 
slightest  and  most  insignificant  courtesy  to  such  a 
monster  of  iniquity  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Bar- 
rett published  the  fact  of  the  refusal,  at  O'Connell's 
desire,  in  his  newspaper,  the  Pilot,  whence  it 
found  its  way  into  several  contemporary  journals  ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  a  French  lady  addressed  to 
O'Connell  the  following  note: 

**  A  Monsieur  O'Connell : 
"  Envoi  d'une  dame  firangaise  pour  obtenir  de  lui 
la  faveur  d'un  de  ces  autographes,  qui  ne  sont  re- 
fuses, dit  on,  qu^aux  Empereurs! 

"J.  DeLaPoete. 
"  30  A6ut,  1841,  Bourdeaux." 

The  King  of  -Bavaria  (of  Lola  Montez  notoriety) 
was  more  successful  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
His  Majesty  applied  for  an  autograph,  through  his 
minister  in  England,  the  Baron  de  Cetto.  The 
request  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  O'Meara,  who 
had  the  honour  of  his.  Bavarian  Majesty's  ac-. 
quaintance.  The  king  acknowledged  the  auto- 
graph in  an  English  letter  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  from 
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wliich  I  extract  the  following  passage,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  Majesty's  proficiency  in  the  English  Ian* 
gaage,  on  his  acquaintance  with  which  he  greatly 
prided  himself: 

**  These  lines,  written  fix)m  the  hand  of  that 
energetical  character,  inseparable  for  ever  from  the 
history  of  our  age,  the  autograph  of  that  great 
man,  Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  should  not  fail  or  be 
wanting  in  a  collection  of  this  kind.  I  request  you 
to  say  my  thanks  especially  to  Mr.  D.  O'Connell 
himself,  for  his  kindness  in  fulfilling  my  desire  in 
such  an  obliging  way.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

"  Lewis." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Benewed  Agitation  of  Bepeal— O'Couidl'^  Speeches— Al^r- 
man  John  O'Neill— 0*C<»mell  and  the  Baronetcy— Petition 
against  0*Conneirs  Betom  for  Cork  Connly— ^b  Triumph 
— Hifl  energetic  Faith  in  ihe  FeMibility  of  the  B^eal— 
Departure  for  Englaad. 

O'CONNELL  proceeded  to  a^tate  the  Bepeal  wWi 
fresh  energy.  Two  weekly  meetings  of  the  Repeal 
Association  took  place  during  the  interval  between . 
his  return  from  Cork  and  his  departure  to  London 
to  resume  his  attendance  in  Parliament.  At  the 
first  of  these  meetings  he  took  occasion  to  reproach 
the  Repealers  with  a  relaxation  of  their  previous 
energy;  but  at  the  same  time  he  cautiously  avoided 
the  appearance  of  despondency. 

*'  There  has  lately  been  an  apparent  apathy,"  said 
he,  *'  in  the  public  mind;  a  calm  has  overspread  the 
political  world.  But  it  is  not  the  cahn  of  indifier- 
ence  or  despair;  it  is  the  calm  that  precedes  the 
storm.  Our  duty — the  duty  of  the  Association,  is 
henceforth  so  to  organise  the  energies  of  the  Irish 
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pec^le,  as  to  enaUe  us  when  liiat  storm  shall  arise^ 
*  to  nde  the  whidwiad  and  direct  the  tempest'  " 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Associationy 
O'Connell  described  the  difficulties  that  appeared 
to  threaten  England  irom  all  points  of  the  horizon. 
Nothing  could  be  mcro  impDesnye  Hxasx  his  deUveij 
of  the  fbllowii^  passage: 

*'  What  good  hare  we  obtained  from  England  in 
the  season  of  her  pposperitj?  She  has  made  us 
weep  tears  of  Uood.  The  day  c^  England's  tri- 
umph neier  yet  was  the  day  of  Ireland's  happmess. 
But  die,  may  wntt  us  yet  la  there,  even  now,  no 
hnrricaDe  threatening  h^  fit>m  the  otha  ade  of  the 
Atlantic,  careering  against  the  sun,  advancing  with 
the  speed  of  Heaven's  li^itning?  j^ar  we  not  the 
ratding  of  ihe  hail,  the  driving  of  the  temped?  Is 
there  no  danger  that  we  may  be  needed  to  de&nd' 
the  western  possessioiis  of  Britain?  Look  next  at 
France — is  ^  so  kind,  sofiiendly,  m  die  has  been? 
Does  the  upect  of  the  Continent  in  general  prconise 
to  England  a  continuance  of  contin^a,tal  fiiendship? 
Then,  Engbnd's  eastern  territories — ^are  they  safe? 
Let  Afghanistan  answer!  Saw  you  not  the  gallant 
regiment  that  passed  along  the  quay  a  few  moments 
ago?  WMther  go  they  ?  To  India  or  to  China ? 
Whaistgnsare  thereof  peace?  Frcmi  east  to  west, 
from  norih  to  south,  the  storm  is  lowering — ^threugh 
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the  darkened  atmosphere  we  can  hear  the  boom  of 
the  distant  thunder — ^we  discern  the  flashes  of  the 
coming  Ughtning.  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  may  England  have  safety.  She  will  need 
the  aid  of  Irishmen.  She  shall  have  that  aid,  but 
Irishmen  require  a  bribe — ^here  am  /  who  want  a 
bribe !  I  mil  take  a  bribe — ^I  must  get  a  bribe — and 
my  bribe  is  a  Repeal  of  the  Union ! " 

It  was  during  his  ensuing  sojourn  in  London  that 
it  became  his  duty,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  to 
present  to  Queen  Victoria  the  address  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  presented  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  address  firom  the  English  metro- 
polis, was  complimented  with  a  baronetcy.  O'Con- 
nell  was  not  offered  one.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
took  fire  at  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  invidious 
distinction  thus  made  by  the  Government  between 
the  two  capitals ;  and  the  members  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation  forwarded  to  Alderman  O'Neill, — 
(O'Connell's  locum  tenens)  a  requisition  to  convene 
a  meeting  to  consider  the  subject.  O'Neill  was  a 
thorough  patriot — ^a  high-spirited  Irishman.  He 
had  from  boyhood  been  an  active  friend  of  Irish 
legislative  independence.  In  the  year  1782  he  had 
joined  the  national  army  of  volunteers — ^in  1840  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Repeal 
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Association.  I  always  regarded  him,  and  his  vener- 
able compeer,  McClelland,  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
veneration.  Both  had  in  youth  been  volunteers— 
in  old  age  they  both  tendered  their  aid  to  resuscitate 
the  Irish  Parliament.  O'Neill  was  an  Anglican 
Protestant;  M*Clelland  was  a  Presbyterian.  When 
I  alluded  to  O'Neill's  undeviating  fidelity  to  Ireland 
through  the  course  of  his  long  life, 

"  Aye,"  he  replied,  laughing,  **  no  doubt  I  was 
always  with  Ireland:  but  in  1782  I  was  too  young, 
and  now  I  fear  I  am  too  old,  to  do  her  much  service." 

He  felt  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  exhibition  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  on 
the  present  occasion.  "  What!"  said  he,  **  do  they 
grumble  because  O'Connell  is  not  made  a  baronet? 
Why,  now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
addition  to  O'ConnelPs  dignity  would  a  baronetcy 
be?  To  be  sure  it  might  be  deemed  an  elevation 
for  such  small  deer  as  you  or  me — ^but  O'Connell ! 
Why,  sir,  I  think  a  title  of  any  sort  would  but  dim 
the  lustre  of  hi^  name  I" 

O'Connell  himself  was  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion.  Having  heard  that  the  citizens  proposed 
to  meet  him  in  procession  upon  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  demonstrate  their  indignation  at 
the  slight  they  supposed  had  been  shown  to  their 
city,  and  to  its  chief  naagistrate,  he  wrote,  on  the 
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23rd  of  April,  1842,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  of  which 
the  following  passage  is  an  extract: 

^  Some  of  my  letters  from  Dublin  this  morning  mention,  as  a 
report,  an  intended  moyement  on  the  part  of  some  of  myfeOow- 
citizens  to  institute  a  testimonial  of  public  opinion,  by  address 
or  procession,  on  the  subject  of  a  supposed  slight  to  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  the  distribution  of  puUic  honours.  It  is,  I  perceiTe, 
said  that  the  Lord  FroYost  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  haye  been  created  baronets.  As  to  the  former, 
I  believe  the  report  untrue — at  least  I  haye  not  heard  of  it,  if  it 
be  true ;  but  in  auy  case  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  haying  my 
name  mixed  up  with  matters  of  this  description.  I  am  yain 
enough  to  belieye  that  I  have  written  that  name  on  the  page  of 
Irish  history,  and  perhaps  on  that  of  the  story  of  the  cause  of 
ciyil  and  religious  liberty;  and  I  intend,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  endeayour  to  engraye  that  humble  name  still  deeper  on 
the  recollection  of  all  those  whose  sympathies  are  aliye  to  ge- 
nerous efiforts  for  '  happy  homes  and  altars  free.'  I  may  not 
succeed  in  my  endeayours,  but  the  last  throb  of  my  heart  shall 
beat  for  Ireland  and  her  wrongs— for  Ireland  and  her  hopes  of 
prosperity  and  freedom. 

**  Why  then,  I  do  ask  it,  with  mdancholy  impatience,  should 
my  friends  mix  up  my  name  with  titles  and  matters  of  that  de- 
scription ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  they  give  a  triumph  to  our 
common  enemies  by  making  them  belieye  that  there  is  mortifi- 
cation where  perfect  contentment  alone  exists,  and  that  there  is 
disappointed  yanity  where  nothing  subsists  but  the  pride,  per- 
haps an  oyerweening  pride,  in  a  name  which  I  belieye  is  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  truest  and  best  9f  the  lovers  of  Old 
Ireland  ?  Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  this  matter,  save 
to  beg  the  association  to  discountenance  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
my  mistaken  friends." 

In  a  few  days  O'Connell  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
proceeded  to  hold  three  or  four  meetings  in  the 
week,  for  the  advancement  of  Repeal  and  of  Irish 
manufacture.    The  petition  against  his  return  for 
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^  ooonty  of  Cork  was  struck  for  an  early  day  in 
May.  For  tlie  fixst  day  oir  two  he  felt  some  un<> 
easiness  as  to  the  result ;  but  his  letters  from 
London  quickly  dispelled  all  apprehension — ^the 
petitioners  £uled  to  make  out  any  case  against  the 
sitting  members,  whose  election  was  accordingly 
decided  to  be  perfectly  valii  It  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  Simday,  the  22nd  of  May,  that  0*Connell 
learned  this  decision.  No  doubt  his  delight  was  very 
great.  I  nerer  saw  him  in  more  buoyant  spirits. 
He  was  to  sail  that  night  for  England.  A  party  of 
fiiends,  including  myself^  had  dined  with  him. 
"WhoTl  c<Hne  to  Kingstown  to  see  me  off?"  he 
asked.  "I  will!"  simultaneously  cried  Do  Vitt 
(his  nephew),  Ray,  and  myself.  As  we  travelled 
on  the  railway  to  Kingstown,  O'Connell  dwelt  with 
absolute  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  RepeaL 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  great  energy  of  manner,  "  I 
shall  not  deem  myself  an  honest  man,  if  I  hence- 
forth suffer  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse  without 
doing  something  to  advance  Repeal !  We  will 
begin  a&esh.  Sir,  the  thing  is  so  perfectly  feasible 
— so  entirely  practicable !  The  spirit  exists  among 
Ihe  millions  of  our  people — it  only  requires  to  be 
skilfidly  called  forth  into  active  operation !  There 
is  nothing  like  incessantly  reiterating  to  them  the 
diabolical  means  by  which  they  were  defrauded 
r2 
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of  their  parliament,  and  showing  them  how.  the 
shilling  subscriptions^-insignificant  in  amount,  in- 
dividually— ^will  give  us  a  national  treasury  of 
150,000/.  They  will  easily  comprehend  how  such 
a  treasury  as  that  will  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
any  constitutional  measure  we  think  proper.  I  shall 
easily  have  my  three  millions  of  shilling  subscribers 
—three  millions  are  gregarious — they  will  soon  be- 
come four — and  when  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
thoroughly  worked,  and  actively  with  us,  thei^ 
we  will  have  excellent  men  in  the  upper  ranks, 
from  time  to  time,  discovering  how  perfectly  feasible 
the  Repeal  is,  and  joining  our  confederacy.  Oh, 
there  is  nothing — nothing  else  for  Ireland!  We 
must  familiarise  the  people,  by  my  system  of  inces- 
sant reiteration,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  ab- 
sentee drain,  and  of  surplus  taxation ;  we  must 
teach  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  them  to 
comprehend  that  our  measures  will  bring  money 
back  to  Ireland  ;  that  our  Irish  taxes  will  be  spent 
in  Ireland  under  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  the 
amount  of  those  taxes  will  be  very  much  reduced.  I 
will  hold,  by  my  own  authority,  a  Repeal  Convention 
at  Kilkenny  in  the  ensuing  summer.  It  shall  be  a 
representative  body,  constructed  on  a  plan  analogouai 
to  that  which  I  have  sketched  in  the.  Repeal  Re- 
ports for  the  revived  Irish  Parliament.    Well  get 
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the  places  which  are  there  set  down  as  returning 
members,  to  return  delegates  to  the  Kilkenny  Con- 
vention. The  visible  presence  of  this  body— the 
tmfolding  and  fiimiliarising  of  our  detaik,  will  pre- 
pare the  Irish  people's  minds  for  the  advent  of  their 
restored  legislature,  and  stimulate  them  to  struggle 
with  me  for  it.  Oh,  yes !  yes !  I  want  Ireland  for 
the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  for  Ireland!  We  must 
squeeze  the  Saxon  spirit  out  of  the  land." 

"  Daunt  is  afraid  you  want  to  squeeze  him  out  of 
the  land,"  said  De  Vitt. 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  I;  "  for  although  the  de- 
t3cendant  of  an  Elizabethan  settler,  I  have  not  got 
a  particle  of  the  Saxon  spirit  in  my  breast.  If  nearly 
three  centuries  of  residence  cannot  naturalise  the  de- 
scendants of  foreigners,  you  should  strike  out  some 
good  names  from  your  list  of  patriots,  De  Vitt." 

"  Indeed,"  said  O'Connell,  "  I  do  think  Daunt  has 
tolerable  pretensions  to  be  called  an  Irishman." 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  Kingstown ;  the 
train  stopped,  and  we  accompanied  O'Connell  on 
board  the  Urgent  steamer.  It  was  a  mild,  soft 
night,  and  the  moon,  nearly  at  full,  shone  with 
great  lustre.  We  walked  on  deck  Until  the  next 
half-hour  train  was  starting  for  Dublin.  Our  leader 
then  bade  Gt)d  bless  us,  and  took  a  friendly  fare- 
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weQ;  at  the  same  time  strongly  recommending  De 
Yitt  to  participate  in  the  debates  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation. <*  If  you  only  consulted  your  pro&sdonal 
interests,  De  Yitt,  I  should  urge  your  coming 
publicly  forward  there;  it  would  hdp  to  introduce 
you  fiiYourably  to  the  public  notice.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Bepeal  Agitation — Speculations  on  the  English  Bistnrb* 
ances  of  1842— Militarj  Patronage— *<  The  Buonaparte  of 
the  Law^— O'ConnelTs  Beminisoences  of  his  Early  Dajs— 
Traits  of  the  Olden  Time  in  Ireland — ^Thomas  Moore's  Ad- 
Tice  to  Shell — 0*ConneIl's  Constitntional  Buojancy— Pro- 
Tineial  Missions  for  Bepeal  commenced  —  Letter  from 
0*Ck>nnell— Bevision  of  the  Dahlin  Burgess^Boll— O'Connell's 
jocose  performance  of  that  Labonr— Termination  of  his 
Tear  of  OtRce — Ciyic  Banquet. 

I  DID  not  see  much  of  O'Coraiell  in  1842.  The 
sesnon  of  Parliament  detained  him  in  London  from 
May  until  August.  During  his  absence  in  London 
I  conducted  the  public  business  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation until  I  was  called  to  Scotland  in  order  to 
extend  the  Repeal  confederacy  in  that  kingdom. 
While  in  Edinburgh  I  formed  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing friendships  of  my  life,  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  ihe  iamily  of  our  zealous  and  inde&tigable 
ally,  Charles  Glendonwyn  Scott 

When  I  returned  to  Lreland,  0'Ck>nnell  had  not 
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yet  arrived  from  London.  But  he  sent,  as  an  avant 
courier  of  his  approach,  the  following  epistle  to  Mr. 
Ray: — 

*'  London,  6th  August,  1842. 

"  My  Deab  Ray — I  am  sincerely  sony  that  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  be  in  Dublin  before  Wednesday;  but  on  that  day  it 
is  my  intention  to  be  there,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  perfect 
organisation  of  the  Repeal  agitation.  Haye  for  me  an  accurate 
return  of  the  parishes  and  districts  in  Dublin,  and  the  rest  of 
Leinster  in  which  any  exertions  have  been  made  in  favour  of  Re- 
peal since  the  25th  of  March  last,  the  date  of  the  renewed  exer- 
tion for  Ireland.  The  apathy  by  which  the  spirit,  of  patriotism 
is  paralysed  must  soon  give  way  to  the  conviction  that  Lreland 
has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  her  own  exertions.  How  foolish 
it  is  in  the  writers  of  the  '  Dublin  Magazine*  to  suggest  the 
formation,  of  a  Liberal  party  in  Ireland  unconnected  with  Re- 
peal— foolish  to  the  last  degree.  Who,  besides  the  Repealers, 
are  liberal  in  Ireland  ?  Some  few  barristers,  who  dream  of 
the  restoration  of  Whiggism — of  Whiggism  that  has  passed  by 
never  to  return.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Cloncurry  adheres  to  his 
opinions  of  former  days;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
activity  from  him,  benumbed  as  he  must  be  by  the  wretched 
Toryism  of  his  son.  The  house  of  Leinster  may  be  called 
*  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  where  the  son  outsleeps  the  father. 
Alas  !  alas  I  for  poor  Ireland,  she  has  indeed  no  friends. 

"But  shall  we  despair?  I  will  try  the  thrilling  trumpet 
that  has  often  before  caused  despair  to  hope,  and  torpor  to  be 
roused  into  energy.  I  do  not  despair,  nor  does  the  chill  of  an 
tmgenial  legislature  diminish  the  glow  of  hope  which  I  derive 
from  the  subdued  but  reviving  flame  of  genuine  Irish  pa- 
triotism. The  people  of  Ireland  are  true  to  the  heart's  core ;  the 
clergy  of  the  people  are  as  sincere  in  their  love  of  fatherland  as 
they  are  eminent  in  Christian  zeal  and  fervent  piety.  I  do  not 
despair. 

"  So  soon  as  I  arrive  in  Ireland,  I  will  publish  my  address  to 
my  own  constituents;  all  I  desire  is  to  make  them,  clergy  and 
laity,  understand  the  real  position  of  public  affairs.  I  want 
every  Irishman  to  le  convinced  of  this  truth — that  there  is 
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nothiiig  worth  looking  tar  sare  the  power  of  goremhig  our- 
■elves,  and  of  husbanding  oar  national  retooroes  by  the  resto- 
ration of  our  domestic  legislature. 

*<  Have,  I  repeat  it,  prepared,  a  list  of  all  the  parishes  in 
Leinster,  with  the  names  of  the  clergy  of  each  parish,  and  of 
every  ]a3rman  therein,  who  shall  haye  taken  at  any  bygone  time 
an  active  part  in  the  Bepeal  agitation;  it  is  by  detailed  and 
perseyering  exertions  that  public  opinion  wiU  recover  its  tone 
and  energy  in  Ireland. 

"Believe  me  to  be,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

**Dakibl  0*Cohmell. 
"T.  M.Ray,E8q." 

In  a  few  days  O'Connell  arrived.  At  this  period 
there  were  extensive  disturbances  through  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  in  England,  which  in  some  of 
the  leading  towns  threatened  serious  results. 

*'  This  is  what  I  call  a  blind  rebellion,"  said 
O'Connell,  one  day,  after  dinner;  "  it  has  got  no 
skilful  leaders.  Tet  if  it  should  assume  a  really  for- 
midable aspect,  it  would  end  in  a  partial  revolution. 
In  such  a  case  as  that,  I,  as  Lord  Mayor,  should  go 
to  the  Castle,  and  armed  with  the  government 
authority,  I  should  forthwith  organise  a  city  militia." 

"  Queen  Victoria  might  have  to  nm  over  here  for 
protection/' said  Mr.  Fitzsimon  (the  Liberator's  son- 
in-law). 

"  I  should  have  two  as  fine  battalions  as  ever  took 
the  field,"  continued  O'Connell.  **  As  Lord  Mayor 
I  would  be  entitled  to  be  colonel.    I  would  say  to 
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blanks,  ^  You  mast  die  if  neoesBaiy,  but  you  must 
not  be  defeated.'" 

'*  If  matters  took  sack  a  torn/'  resumed  Pitz- 
dmon^  '^  as  to  compel  the  Queen  to  seek,  like  James 
the  Second,  protection  in  Ireland  fix)m  ber  EngliA 
subjects,  the  result  would  now  be  a  separation  of 
the  countries." 

"  How  differently,'*  resumed  O'Connell,  "  would 
the  English  government  have  treated  Irish  insur- 
gents !  Paddy  would  have  been  shot  down  most 
xmceremoniously.  Whereas  in  this  English  ^  blind 
rebellion,*  the  two  parties  have  been  fighting  each 
other  with  about  as  much  parlour-politeness  as  if  my 
friend  Tom  Arkins*  were  their  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. Tet  it  is  just  possible  that  with,  the  enor- 
mous materials  of  discontent,  distress,  and  disafifection 
now  existing  in  England,  matters  may  speedily  be- 
come more  alarming — and  /may  be  obliged  to  rais6 
my  battalions." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added, 

'^  What  we  are  now  saying  is  mere  afler-dinner 
table-talk:  and  yet,  dreamy  as  it  is,  it  migki  be  a 
reality  ere  this  time  to-morrow.  How  evident  that 
&ese  rioters  had  no  able  leaders.  K  they  had  such, 
it  would  have  been  the  eaaesttlmig  in  the  world  to 

♦  The  Sword  Bearer  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. 
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break  up  the  sulways  and  preyent  the  tranamiflskm 
of  thetroc^" 

Tbeaee  yrsa  certunly  this  leature  of  oigaxusalion 
among  the  insmgents — that  the  disturbances  mmvir 
taneoosly  commenced  in  several  widely  distant  dis- 
trictSy  as  if  for  ihe  purpose  of  exhausting  the  military 
£nce  by  division. 

Amongst  (X!!onneIl's  anecdotes  this  evening,  was 
<me  of  the  s<m  of  a  Wexford  elector,  whose  £ither 
had  been  promised  patronage  by  a  member  of  the 
Loftos  family,  in  return  for  a  vote.  The  father^s 
ambitioa  aimed  at  a  serjeantcy  in  the  artillery. 
Lord  Loftus,  on  applying  for  this  post  for  the 
youth,  was  informed  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
to  grant  his  request,  inasmuch  as  it  required  a  pr^ 
vious  service  of  sim  years  to  qualify  a  candidate  for 
the  serjeantcy.  ^'  Does  it  require  six  years*  service 
to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant  ?'  demanded  Lord 
Loftos.  **  Certainly  not,"  was  the  answer.  "Well, 
can't  you  make  him  a  lieutenant,  then  ?"  rejoined 
his  lordship. 

"  Wheretqpon,"  «dd  O'Connell,  laughing  heartily, 
*^  the  ^low  was  nuule  a  lieutenant,  for  no  better 
reason  than  just  because  ^e  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  ser* 
jeant!" 

We  talked  of  the  new  church  of  St  Andrew, 
in  Westland  Row.    I  criticised  its  architectural  d&- 
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formlty.  O'Connell  said  it  had  one  valuable  and 
redeeming  quality — ^internal  convenience. 

"  I  was,"  he  continued,  "  one  of  the  chief  workers 
of  the  change  of  situation  from  that  old  spot  in 
Townsend  Street  to  Westland  Row.  The  priests 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  change — no  man  could 
deny  its  advantages.  However,  old  Dunne— one 
of  those  pious  laymen,  who  always  like  to  rule  the 
priests  if  they  can — violently  opposed  the  change ; 
but  we  had  him  at  last  in  a  glorious  minority. 
When  beaten,  he  said  to  the  priests;  *  I  defeated 
you  before  on  this  question,  and  I  would  have 
beaten  you  now  again,  only  that  you  brought  out 
against  me  the  Bonaparte  of  the  lawJ*  I  wish  we 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  Pugin  for  our 
architect.  He  would  have  given  us  something 
better  for  our  23,000/.  than  the  ugly  mass  of 
building  we've  got." 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  August,  O'Connell  dined 
with  his  son  John,  who  had  taken  lodgings  at 
Monkstown,  near  Dunleary,  for  the  sake  of  sea- 
air.  Steele  and  I  were  of  the  party,  I  never 
saw  the  Liberator  in  higher  spirits,  or  abandon  him- 
self more  thoroughly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour; 
He  walked  along  the  pier  at  Kingstown  for  two 
hours  before  dinner,  laughing  with  the  glee  of  a 
schoolboy  escaped  from  his  tasks;  occasionally  stop- 
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ping  to  talk  with  the  youths  who  held  their  angling 
Tods  upon  the  brink,  examining  the  fish  they  had 
caughty  and  contrasting  its  quality  and  size  with 
those  of  the  fish  at  Darrynane.  When  he  had  thus 
sauntered  on,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  exr 
tremity  of  the  pier,  the  Liverpool  steamer,  which 
was  just  paddling  out  of  the  harbour,  approached. 
V  Out  of  my  way,  you  miscreant !"  cried  O'Connell, 
bounding  past  a  young  man  on  the  rough,  uneven 
verge  of  the  pier — and  away  he  ran,  till  he  reached 
the  point  that  afforded  the  nearest  view  of  the 
vesseL  When  she  had  cleared  the  harbour,  he 
turned  to  gaze  upon  the  landward  prospect,  ex- 
claiming: "It  is  beautiful!  exquisitely  beautiful! 
but  it  wants  the  boldness  and  wildness  of  Darry- 
nane. How  lovely  is  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the 
sea!" 

Our  party  at  dinner  included  Steele,  Ray,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan.  Steele,  John  O'Con- 
nell,  and  I,  amused  ourselves  squibbing  off  execrable 
puns  at  each  other.  O'Connell  spoke  of  his  own 
early  days. 

"  The  first  big  book  I  ever  read,"  said  he,  "  was 
Captain  Cook's '  Voyage  roimd  the  World.^  I  read 
it  with  intense  avidity.  When  the  other  children 
would  ask  me  to  play  with  them,  I  used  to  run 
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away,  and  take  my  book  to  the  window,  tliat  b 
now  ccmyerted  into  a  pres^  in  the  housekeepei^f 
room  at  Dairynane  ;  there  I  used  to  sit  with  my 
legs  crossed^  tailor-like,  deyonring  the  adventures 
of  Cook.  His  book  helped  to  make  me  a  good 
geographer^— I  took  an  interest  in  tracing  out  his 
voyages  upon  the  map.  That  was  in  1784.  I 
donH  think  I  ever  met  a  book  that  took  a  greater 
grasp  of  me — ^there  used  I  to  sit  reading  it,  some- 
times crjring  over  it,  whikt  the  other  boys  were 
playing/* 

Speaking  of  the  old  mode  of  estimating  the 
value  of  a  district  of  land,  as  suj^orting  so  nwny 
head  of  cattle,  &c.,  O'Connell  said, 

'*It  was  the  most  natural,  in  fact,  the  only  way, 
of  computing  the  value.  In  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  gentry  who  had  large  properties 
oftenmovedfrom  one  of  their  &ins  to  another ;  as  soon 
as  they  and  their  household  had  eaten  up  the  produce 
of  one  farm,  they  migrated  to  consume  the  food  fur- 
nished by  the  next.  We  had,  ourselves,  a  house  at 
Logher,  and  the  family  occasionally  moved  th^re 
fix)m  Darrynane." 

"  I  think,"  said  Dr.  Whelan,  "  that  it  would  have 
been  a  better  plan  to  bring  the  provisions  to  the 
principal  residence." 
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"  No,"  rgoined  OXJonnell ;  **  it  was  easier,  and 
ebeaper^  for  the  family  to  moye  to  the  food,  than 
to  Iwing  the  food  to  Aem.  The  conveyances  were 
bad,  the  roads  a  great  deal  worse !  In  some  dis* 
tricts  there  were  neither  roads  nor  cars  in  those 
days;  and  where  the  famw  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  the  best  possible  way  was 
to  moimt  the  household  Upon  horseback,  and  tran- 
sport them  all  to  the  provisions." 

Talking  away  from  one  subject  to  another,  he 
mentioned  O'Leary,  who  was  shot  in  1773,  by 
Morris,  of  Dunkettle,  near  Cork. 

"That  man's  son,"  said  aConnell,  *'was  the 
father  of  two  fine  boys.  He  brought  up  one  of 
them  a  Protestant,  and  the  other  a  Catholic.  The 
poor  children  early  showed  the  belligerent  spirit  of 
religious  hostility.  They  were  always  squabbling. 
The  Catholic  brother  would  say,  *  We'll  get  Eman- 
cipation in  spite  of  you  !* — *  No,  you  rascal!'  the 
Protestant  brother  would  answer,  *  we'll  keep  our 
foot  upon  your  necks!' " 

Speaking  of  his  protracted  struggle  against  Ca- 
tholic disabilities,  he  said  that,  prior  to  the  great 
Emancipation  meeting,  held  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern,  in  London,  in  1825,  Moore,  the  poet,  had 
written  to  caution  Sh^  against  giving  full  license 
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to  his  flowery  and  ornate  eloquence,  in  presence  of 
an  English  auditory,  "  I  know  the  English  flower-r 
market  better  than  you  do,'*  said  Moore,  "  and  too 
much  ornament  won't  suit  their  taste."  Sheil  un- 
luckily took  the  advice;  repressed  his  natural  bent; 
and  tried  to  be  cold,  unadorned,  and  Anglican, 
His  speech  was  a  failure.  Warned  by  experience, 
he  gave  full  scope  to  his  genius  on  the  next  occa- 
sion— was  in  the  highest  degree  impassioned  and 
eloquent,  and  was  received  with  perfect  rapture  by 
his  audience. 

O'Connell  always  spoke  with  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  Sheil's  extraordinary  abilities,  and  with 
strong  personal  regard  for  his  old  fellow-leader  in 
the  struggle  for  Emancipation.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  a 
mistake  he  made,*'  he  would  add;  "  he  was  wrong 
to  have  taken  a  silk  gown  before  I  got  one." 

I  never  knewO'Connell  more  lively  and  animated, 
more  disposed  to  enjoy  himself  and  to  contribute  to 
the  merriment  of  others,  than  during  the  evening 
of  which  this  chapter  is  a  record.  He  had,  as  I 
well  knew,  many  causes  of  painful  anxiety,  both 
public  and  private;  but  I  had  often  observed,  that 
he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  faculty  of  dis- 
embarrassing his  mind  of  the  pressure  of  annoyance. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  must  have 
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sank  beneath  the  arduous  labours  of  his  life.  I 
have  often  been  astonished  at  the  buoyancy  of 
spirits  with  which  he  used  to  throw  off  a  speech  at 
the  Com  Exchange,  arousing  Ireland  "from  the 
centre  to  the  sea,"  at  the  very  time  when  some 
source  of  private  vexation  existed  ;  which,  had 
another  man  been  exposed  to  its  influence,  would 
have  rendered  the  sufferer  incapable  of  any  public 
effort.  But  there  seemed  to  exist  within  O 'Con- 
nellys breast  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  buoyant 
mirthfulness,  which  not  only  sustained  him  in  his 
public  labours,  but  difiused  its  influence  over  the 
whole  circle  of  his  familiar  associates.  The  hu- 
morous intonation  of  his  voice,  the  arch  expression 
of  his  eye,  gave  racy  zest  to  many  a  trifle  of  the 
hour^  which  in  other  hands  would  have  been 
abundantly  flat  and  pointless. 

I  have  already  said,  that  during  this  entire  year 
I  saw  but  little  of  him.  The  parliamentary  session 
demanded  his  presence  during  the  summer  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  autumn  I  was  appointed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  take  his  place  in  organising  the  province 
of  Leinster  in  the  Repeal  movement.  John  O'Con- 
nell  and  Ray  were  at  the  same  time  deputed  to 
organise  Connaught  and  Munster.  Our  trio  assem- 
bled at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber the  llth,  1842,  in  order  to  compare  notes,  and 
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legulate  our  plans  for  the  campaign.    I  have  dae- 
wheie  given  details  of  the  progress  of  the  mission.* 

On  the  12th  we  set  out.  O'Connell  addressed 
the  following  epistle  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  our 
Tindertaking: 

«  Darrynane  Abbey,  9th  Sept.,  1842. 

"  My  Dear  Daunt, — ^I  hope  you  are  maldng 
arrangements  for  opening  the  campaign  of  agitation* 
It  is  time  it  were  begun.  But  act  cautiously: — be 
sure  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
every  place  you  move  to.  I  intended  to  have  written 
to  you  at  greater  length,  but  will  defer  it  imtil 
Sunday  or  Monday.  Write  to  me  fully  all  tlie 
prospects  of  the  approaching  campaign. 

**  Is  there  any  thing  you  wish  me  to  do,  or  say,  or 
write? 

"  Communicate  my  orders  to  my  dear  fiiend, 
Tom  Steele,t  to  keep  his  bed  until  his  physician  tells 
him  he  may  rise. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Daunt,  most  ancerely, 

"Daniel  O'Connell." 

The  missionaries  had  anticipated  the  request  con« 
veyed  in  this  communication,  which  reached  me  at 
Mullingar.    In  reply,  I  begged  the  Liberator  might 

^  •  See  "  Irelaiid  and  Her  Agitators,"  p.  236. 

*  t  i^teete  had  l)een  dangerouslj  ill  daring  the  summer. 
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address,  through  the  newspapers,  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  calling  upon  them  to  rally  round 
the  missionaries  of  Repeal.  He  shortly  afterwards 
did  so. 

Mimicipal  business  called  him  from  his  mountain 
home.  He  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  abridge 
his  stay  at  Danynane,  in  order  to  revise  the  burgess- 
rdl  of  Dublin. 

It  was  a  Herculean  task.  The  list  contained  the 
names  of  18,000  persons,  the  claims  of  whom  were 
to  be  sererally  investigated.  The  time  was  limited 
by  the  statute^  possibly  with  the  object  of  throw- 
ing difficulty  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  franchise. 
Wagers  were  laid  that  O'Connell  would  be  unequal 
to  the  labour;  that,  in  fact,  no  human  power  could 
condense  the  necessary  business  within  the  limited 
period  assigned  for  its  performance. 

"  Well  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  said  O'Connell.  And 
to  work  he  set — jesting,  quizzing,  and  punning  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  his  monotonous  duty. 

"  It  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  work,"  said  Fitz- 
Patrick,  in  a  letter  to  me ;  "  but  the  labour  sits 
lightly  on  our  inde&tigable  friend." 

And  so  it  did,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
Jeux  ^esprit J  which  I  take  from  the  reports  in  the 
Dublin  Morning  Papers  of  the  period. 
o2 
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**  CONSCIENCE  ! 

"  The  name  of  Myles  Magrath  being  called,  one  of  the  collec- 
tors was  asked  what  profession  Mr.  Magrath  belonged  to  ? 

"  Collector— He  is  a  crier  in  the  Court  of  Conscience. 

•*  Lord  Mayor— Mr.  Magrath  would  hare  to  cry  a  long  time 
indeed  in  that  court  before  Conscience  would  answer  his  calls 
there  (roars  of  laughter)." 

A  gentleman  named  "  Stanley  Ireland"  presented 

himself  as  a  claimant  for  the  franchise. 

•*  Mr.  Stanley  Lreland  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Crean  for 
non-payment  of  pipe- water  tax. 

"liord  Mayor— I  did  not  think  an  objection  to  'Ireland' 
would  come  from  your  side. 

''  Mr.  Crean— You  know  we  do  not  like  the  name  of  Stanley 
though  (laughter). 

"  liord  Mayor— But  by  admitting  Stanley  you  extend  the 
franchise  to  '  Ireland'  (loud  laughter). 

**  It  was  discovered  that  the  tax  was  paid,  and  Mr.  Ireland 
was  admitted. 

*'  liOrd  Mayor— Well,  this  is  a  great  day  for  Ireland  (roars 
of  laughter). 

**  The  next  name  was  Henry  Chinnery  Justice.  When  the 
word  *  Justice  *  was  called, 

**  Mr.  Wauchob  said— Now,  my  lord,  you  cannot  but  say 
that  you  have  Justice  very  near  Ireland  (loud  laughter). 

"  There  appeared  a  Mr.  Carew  Smyth,  whose  claim  to  be  en- 
rolled as  a  burgess  of  the  Merrion  ward  had  been  admitted  on 
the  preceding  Thursday,  and  who,  addressing  himself  to  the 
court,  begged  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  be  good  enough  to 
rectify  an  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  (Mr.  S.*s)  name  had  been  spelled  upon  the 
burgess  list.  His  lordship  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to 
have  stated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  him  (Mr.  Smyth)  for 
very  many  years,  and  that  he  always  knew  him  to  spell  his 
name  with  an  t  and  not  with  a  y.  The  very  opposite  was  the 
fact ;  for  he  had  always  written  his  name  with  ay/  and  as  his 
name  had  been  erroneously  inserted  in  consequence  of  his  lord- 
ship*s  misapprehension,  he  should  esteem  it  a  fiEivourif  the  error 
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were  now  corrected  by  snbstitiiting  *  Smyth*  for  •  Smith*  in  the 
entry  upon  the  burgess  roll  (laughter).  He  was  yeryanxioni 
that  this  should  be  done. 

•*  Lord  Mayor— I  am  sorry  we  have  committed  any  error 
which  causes  you  annoyance,  sir.  We  will  cheerfully  rectify 
it,  since  you  have  had  your  walk  oyer  here  about  it.  You  wish 
to  have  your  name  spelt  Smyth,  and  not  Sihith. 

**  Mr.  Smyth-cEzactly,  my  lord.  You  were  under  the  im- 
pression I  was  ^.m.LtA,  and  when  remonstrated  with  to  spell  it 
S.m.y.th,  you  are  reported  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Stokes  that  *  you 
would  not  knock  out  my  i  to  please  him  (loud  laughter) ;  that 
I  was  a  smithy  at  all  events,  and  that  I  might  hammer  away*-^ 
Pray  have  the  error  rectified. 

**  Lord  Mayor  (laughing)— Oh,  certainly,  sir;  I  am  sorry  that 
you  were  occasioned  any  uneasiness.  We  wUl  knock  out  your 
i.  since  you  desire  it  (loud  laughter) ;  and  well  give  you  a  y  with 
a  sweeping  tail  as  long  as  my  own. 

**  Mr.  Smyth  bowed  and  retired,  seemingly  much  satisfied.'* 

Mr.  Bkckbume,  the  Tory  Attorney-General,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  applied  for  the  franchise. 

^Lord  Mayor — Is  there  any  objection  to  this  claimant? 

**  Mr.  Crean— Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  an  objection  to  his  being 
placed  upon  the  roll. 

"Lord  Mayor— But  have  you  any  objection  to  his  being 
placed  in  the  iZ^f** 

Serjeant  (now  Judge)  Jackson— an  enthusiastic 
abettor  of  the  tithe-system,  ministers*  money,  and 
so  forth,  applied  for  the  franchise,  and 

**  was  objected  to  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  paid  *  Ministers'  Money.* 

«  The  collector  was  asked  if  such  was  the  fact?  and  he  replied 
that  the  gentleman  was  certainly  in  arrear.  Shouts  of  laughter 
followed  this  announcement. 
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**  Lord  Mayor— I  should  feel  yery  sorry  if  he  was  returned  for 
any  other  tax  in  arrear. 

**  Mr.  Stokes— It  is  fortunate  for  the  learned  judge  he  is  not 
now  in  Parliament,  for  what  has  transpired  here  would  hecome 
A  standing  joke  there  for  your  lordship.*' 

In  truth,  Jackson's  remissness  in  the  payment  of 
his  **  ministers'  money"  is  only  one  among  ten 
thousand  instances  of  a  similar  description.  The 
loudest  advocates  of  State  Protestantism,  have 
themselves  been  as  frequently  defaulters  in  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  to  the  parsons,  as  the  Catholic  people, 
upon  whom  they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  that 
odious  impost. 

A  singular  case  of  arrear  in  a  different  tax  was 
exhibited: 

^  The  non-payment  of  poor-rate  was  made  a  subject  of  ob- 
jection to  yarious  parties  Uving  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle.  The  collector  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect one  penny  poor-rate  out  oi  the  Castle,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant himself  (Earl  De  Grey)  was  in  arrear  to  the  tune  of 
741 

" Lord  Mayor — The  Lord  Lieutenant!  you  shock  me  I 

^'  Mr.  Stokes— Did  Lord  Ebrington  owe  any  of  that  sum? 

**  Collector— Yes,  indeed  he  did.** 

Notwithstanding  O'Connell's  indefatigable  appli- 
cation to  his  laborious  task,  yet  he  feared,  on  the 
last  two  days,  that  he  could  not  accomplish  what 
yet  remained  undone.  He,  however,  resolved  to 
persevere — ^and  succeeded.  His  success  was  tri- 
umphantly announced  to  me  in  an  epistle  from 
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fltzPattick,  &om  which  I  give  the  following  ex< 
tract: 

"  Dublin,  October  16,  1842. 

^O'Connell  has  ^  blazoned  new  honours  on  his 
crowded  shield/  In  fact,  he  has  completed  the 
municipal  revision  of  18,000  names  strong,  at  within 
five  minutes  to  twelve  last  night — ^the  legal  hour  for 
dosing !  This  achievement  is,  indeed,  matter  for 
special  wonder.  The  English  revision  courts  have, 
in  every  instance,  failed  to  effect  the  business  within 
the  period,  even  although  none  of  their  lists  of 
claimants  equalled  in  numerical  force  that  which 
our  Hercules  has  disposed  of. 

^'  Unfavourable,  too,  as  the  nature  of  the  investi- 
gation obviously  was  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
mighty  capabilities,  yet  he  contrived,  even  through 
it,  to  develop  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge. 
So  say  the  primates  of  the  law.  Truly  it  is  a 
angular  exploit.  0*Connell  has  proved  the  achieve- 
ment to  be  practicable  by  Aim;  but  succeeding 
years  will  show, 

**  <  That  other  mayors  toil  after  him  in  vain.* " 

As  O'Connell  toiled  away  towards  the  close  of 
his  task,  various  efforts  were  made  by  the  adverse 
party  to  interrupt  him.     ^^My  Lord  Mayor^  the 
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time's  run  out" — "  My  Lord  Mayor,  it's  two 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock."  But  O'Connell 
would  not  be  distracted,  and  he  continued  marking 
off  the  names  with  great  celerity,  his  watch  lying 
on  the  table  before  him.  Eveiy  moment  was  pre- 
cious ;  and  in  order  that  the  work  might  be 
brought  to  a  close  within  the  prescribed  period,  he 
admitted,  without  examination,  during  the  last 
hour,  several  Tory  claimants  ;  being  conscious  that 
the  Liberal  numerical  strength  must,  at  all  events, 
leave  the  foe  in  a  minority;  whilst,  if  he  should 
fail  in  concluding  the  revision  before  midnight,  all 
his  previous  toil  would  go  for  nothing. 

When  he  stood  up,  at  five  minutes  before  twelve, 
to  proclaim  that  the  last  name  on  the  whole  list 
had  been  reached,  the  announcement  elicited  a 
burst  of  astonishment  and  applause,  from  foes  as 
well  as  friends  ;  and  many  of  the  former  could 
not  avoid  congratulating  him  upon  his  extraordi- 
nary triumph,  in  the  hearty  zeal  of  their  admiration. 

His  year  of  mayoralty  now  rapidly  approached 
its  close;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  exemp- 
tion from  its  multiplied  annoyances.  '^  In  another 
fortnight,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  at  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation, "  I'll  have  the  privilege  of  knocking  down 
any  man  who  calls  me  *  My  Lord.' " 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1842,  he  quitted  his 
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municipal  office.  His  successor^  Mr.  George  Roe, 
a  Protestant  gentleman,  was  unanimously  chosen  bj 
the  Corporation.  There  was,  of  course,  a  grand 
civic  procession — O'Connell  occupied  the  old  glass 
coach,  so  delightful  to  all  the  amateurs  of  raree- 
shows. 

The  evening  banquet  given  by  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  festive  har- 
mony of  men  of  the  most  opposite  politics  ;  and 
O'Connell  seized  the  occasion  to  impress  upon 
all  parties  the  necessity  of  casting  old  feuds  into 
oblivion.  In  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his 
health,  he  said : 

**  That  if  his  loved  friend  the  Lord  Major  had  expressed  the 
gratification  which  he  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  his  name 
had  heen  received  by  the  company,  how  much  more  intense 
must  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  feelings  be,  when  he  found  himself 
the  object  of  such  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause  (hear, 
bear).  There  were  sentiments  which  could  not  be  described-^ 
feelings  which  could  not  be  translated  into  words — there  was  a 
glow  of  the  soul  which  might  be  felt,  but  which  could  not  be  com« 
municated,  and  he  felt  the  truth  of  this  assertion  that  moment 
most  deeply,  most  sincerely,  and  most  unequivocally  (loud  cheers). 
Perhaps  it  was  merely  an  overweening  vanity,  while  he  attri- 
buted it  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  sentiment,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  they  had  spent  a  useM  day  for  Ireland.  Yet  he 
could  not  prevent  his  mind  from  dwelling  with  feelings  of  un- 
feigned delight  upon  the  remembrance  of  that  day,  for  the  de- 
monstrations which  they  had  witnessed  proved  that  political 
rancour  was  not  a  sentiment  indigenous  to  their  hearts,  but  that 
party  feding  melted  away  before  the  genial  warmth  of  generous 
confidence  and  kindness.  Why  should  they  stand  aloof  one 
from  the  other  ?    Why  suffer  obsolete  prejudices,  which  were 
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diBgraceftil  to  their  natures,  to  prevent  them  firom  joinmg  tofe- 
ther  with  that  unanimity  of  word  and  action  which  it  was  de- 
lightful  to  find  in  men  of  the  same  country?  Were  they  not  all 
irishmen?  Were  they  not  all  combined  for  the  common  adyan* 
tage  of  their  native  land?  Paltry  and  degrading  were  the  piti- 
able prejudices  which  had  heretofore  prevented  them  from  re- 
garding each  other  as  friends  and  brothers,  and  surdy  it  was 
now  full  time  that  they  should  emerge  from  the  slayish  influence 
of  that  unhappy  spirit  of  disunion  which  could  only  serre  to 
bring  disquietude  to  themselves  and  irreparable  ii^jury  to  their 
country.  Oh,  if  the  same  delightful  spirit  of  unanimity  and 
harmony  which  animated  the  breasts  of  all  who  were  assembled 
in  that  goodly  company  could  be  diffused  throughout  the  l«:igth 
and  breadth  of  our  distracted  land,  what  greatness  was  there 
that  she  might  not  achieve— what  happiness  that  she  might  not 
accomplish?  (loud  cheers.)  Too  long  had  they  been  diyided ; 
but  he  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  noble  example  of  libe- 
rality which  he  had  set,  and  most  ardently  did  he  hope  that 
every  man  in  Ireland  who  possessed  any  portion  of  that  en- 
lightenment and  discernment  for  which  his  friend  was  distin- 
guished, would  come  forward  and  adopt  a  similar  course  of  con- 
duct. Why  should  they  be  severed  any  longer?  They  had  a 
common  country  to  serve,  and  a  common  duty  to  perfwm — 
there  was  much  to  be  remedied,  much  to  be  redressed — 
but  it  was  by  union,  concord,  and  good-fellowship  alone 
that  they  could  hope  to  accomplish  the  important  de- 
signs which  it  was  necessary  to  achieve  (hear,  hear). — 
He  thanked  Heaven  that  in  the  Corporation  nothing  like  party 
spirit  had  been  displayed;  and  that  although  they  occasionally 
counted  one  side  against  theother,  no  sentiment  had  ever  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  a  member  of  the  council  which  savoured  oC 
acrimony  or  political  rancour  (cheers).  Why  should  not  this 
spirit  be  fostered  and  cherished,  until  its  benign  influence  should 
be  difEused  throughout  the  land,  bringing  peace  to  the  distracted 
breast,  and  shedding  the  blessings  of  ccmcord  and  of  ha^qpiness 
all  round?  They  had  begun  well,  and  if  there  was  in  the  civic 
chair  last  year  a  man  of  one  religion,  he  thanked  Heaven  that 
it  would  be  filled  by  a  man  of  a  difierent  religion  during  the  year 
ensuing.  Most  strenuously  and  most  zealoaily  had  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  endeavoured  during  his  year  of  office  to  pursue  a 
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course  of  the  strictest  impartiality;  bat  whateyer  became  of 
the  last  year,  no  man  who  came  before  his  esteemed  fHend  who 
now  held  the  mayoralty,  could  imagine  for  one  instant  that  his 
religions  or  political  tenets  conld  haye  any  inflnence  in  promo- 
ting or  retarding  his  rights.  One  day  such  as  the  present  was 
worth  whole  centuries  of  strife.  It  seryed  to  knit  men  toge- 
ther in  the  bonds  of  amity — it  consolidated  public  opinion — ^it 
conciliated  hearts  which  heretofore  had  been  adyerse,  and  it  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
by  making  her  sons  dwell  together  in  harmony.  He  had  dedared 
at  the  commencement  that  he  could  not  translate  the  feelings 
of  his  heart,  and  neyer  did  he  feel  more  inadequate  to  the  task 
than  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  dreaming  aloud.  He 
neyer  thought  that  he  should  see  such  a  day  as  that  (cheers). 
This  was  the  consummation  for  which  he  had  been  battling  for 
many  a  year,  and  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  his  own  heart,  he 
would  declare  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  who  would  judge  him, 
that  this  was  the  dearest  object  of  his  life.  They  had  been 
kind  enough  to  make  him  think  that  he  had  contributed  to  such 
a  day;  but  of  this  he  was  confident,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Boe  had 
done  more  than  eyen  he  (Mr.  0'C!onnell)  towards  this  consum- 
mation. The  citizens  of  Dublin  were  happy  in  being  able  to  se- 
lect f(n*  their  chief  magistrate  a  man  of  such  high  character— of 
such  unsullied  honour— a  man  who,  in  eyery  relation  of  life,  had 
won  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and  who,  in  a  country  where 
party  spirit  unfortunately  ran  to  too  high  a  pitch,  had  been  so 
singularly  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  to  himself  the  good  wishes 
and  good  opinions  of  all  classes  indiscriminately.  These  re- 
marks were  the  outpourings  of  his  heart  rather  than  the  studied 
compositions  of  the  brain ;  as  such  he  would  haye  them  regarded.** 

Alderman  Butt^  of  Tory  celebrity,  made  a  speech, 
which  he  ended  by  quoting  and  adopting  O'Connell's 
oft-repeated  wish  to  behold  Ireland — 

•*  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
first  flower  of  the  earth,  and  fint  gem  of  the  tea." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Progress  of  Eepeal— Escape  of  O'Connell  from  the  Orange 
Party — Recollection  of  the  Shearses— 0'Connell*s  Bar  Prac- 
tice—A Civil  Visit  refused — Journey  to  Munster — O'Con- 
neirs  Becollections  of  1797  and  1803— Judge  Finucane's 
Charge— Epigram  on  a  Sign  Post,  by  Hussey  Burgh — Ap- 
propriative  Ladies — ^Eloquence  in  a  Newspaper — Rev.  Robert 
Manning's  Answer  to  Leslie's  Case  Stated. 

A  PEW  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Markey*  visited 
O'Connell.  Markey's  tendencies  were  naturally 
loyal;  but,  like  many  others,  lie  had  been  forced 
into  the  insurrection  of  1798  by  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  then  existing  government.  He  had, 
in  childhood,  been  enrolled  in  the  national  cause. 
When  only  six  years  old,  his  father  brought  hinr  to 
a  review  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  at  Bellew's  Town; 
and  the  child  *s  feeble  hands  held  a  mimic  standard 
in  the  front  of  the  patriotic  muster. 

"  I  believe,  Markey,"  said  O'Connell,  "  that  you 
and  Cloney  are  the  only  two  colonels  of  the  United 

•  Colonel  of  the  United  Lrishmen,  1798. 
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Irislimen  now  surviving  in  Ireland.  Poor  Sterne 
Harte,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  a  major.  Well, 
how  times  are  changed,  my  old  friend !  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  infinitely  greater  changes.  What  a 
feature  of  the  times,  to  have  seventeen  Tories  in 
our  Corporation,  unanimously  joining  in  that  vote 
of  thanks  to  me  on  my  quitting  office  as  Lord 
Mayor!** 

"  Aye,"  said  Markey,  "  and  there  in  Drogheda, 
the  other  day,  we  saw  Ball,  of  Ball's  Grove,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  staimchest  Tory  families  in 
Ireland,  suddenly  sending  in  his  ten  pound  contri- 
bution to  the  O'Connell  fund.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bench,  beside  the  Mayor,  when  the  letter  arrived. 
I  protest,  we  could  scarcely  have  been  more  as- 
tonished, if  the  town-house  had  walked  into  the 
Boyne!" 

"  That  the  rational  and  sagacious  of  their  party  will 
come  round,"  said  O'Connell,  "  is  a  matter  of  gra- 
dual, but  certain  occurrence.  The  common  sense 
of  the  case  is  so  completely  with  us.  Well,  no 
doubt  these  things  are  triumphs.  Orange  Tones 
uniting  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me !  to  mey  who  have 
twice  been  preserved,  by  the  special  protection  of 
Providence,  from  being  murdered  by  Orangemen  ! 
You  well  remember,  Markey,  how  we  heard  the 
signal-shots  fired  far  away  to  the  left,  on  that 
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jonmej  to  the  north,  in  1^35.  I  did  not  know  the 
route,  and,  providentiallj,  gave  wrong  instructions 
to  the  postillions.  The  Orangemen  had  mustered 
on  the  bridge,  in  the  long  flat  bog,  near  Omagh — a 
dangerous  pass,  without  battlements — they  were  re- 
solved to  have  destroyed  me,  either  by  flinging  me 
into  the  river,  or  creating  a  riot,  and  shooting  me  in 
the  skirmish.  Well,  God  took  care  of  me,  I  trust, 
for  a  good  purpose  for  Ireland." 

On  the  following  day.  Dr.  Madden,  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  United  Irishmen,  visited  him. 

"  Oh,  Madden !"  cried  0*Connell,  as  he  entered, 
"  I  was  thinking,  as  I  read  your  book,  how  glad 
you  would  have  been  to  learn  a  trifling  incident  I 
could  have  told  you  about  the  Shearses.  I  tra- 
velled with  them,  in  the  Calais  packet,  to  England, 
in  1793.  I  left  Douai  on  the  2 1st  of  January  in 
that  year,  and  arrived  in  Calais  the  very  day  the 
news  arrived  that  the  King  and  Queen  had  been 
guillotined.  The  packet  had  several  English  on 
board,  who  all,  like  myself,  seemed  to  have  been 
made  confirmed  aristocrats  by  the  sanguinary  horrors 
of  ihe  Revolution.  They  were  talking  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  execrating  the 
barbarity  of  their  murderers,  when  two  gentlemen 
entered  the  cabin,  a  tall  man  and  a  low  one — 
these  were  the  two  Shearses.    Hearing  the  horrible 
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doings  at  Paris  spokea  of^  John  Sheares  said,  '  We 
were  at  the  execution.'  '  Good  heaven  P  exclaimed 
one  of  the  Englishmen,  *  how  could  you  have  got 
there?*  ^  By  bribing  two  of  the  National  Giumi  to 
lend  us  their  xmiforms/  answered  Sheares;  'we 
obtained  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  entire  scene.' 

*  Baty  in  God*s  name,  how  could  you  endure  to  witness 
such  a  hideous  spectacle?*  resumed  the  Englishman. 
John  Sheaies  answered  energetically — I  never  can 
forget  his  manner  of    pronouncing    the    words. 

*  From  laoeof  the  cause  I ' " 

Dr«  Madden  said,  he  would  far  prefer  to  have 
received  some  anecdote  favourable  to  the  character 
of  the  Shearses,  instead  of  one  which  inculpated 
them  in  the  sanguinary  brutality  of  Jacobinism. 

Although  we  must  abhor  the  base  treachery  of 
the  wretch  who  betrayed,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
these  Shearses  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
yet  it  less^s  our  regret  for  their  fate,  to  know  how 
small  a  claim  they  could  derive  fix>m  their  personal 
diaracter  on  our  compassionate  sympathy. 

O'Connell  added  this  trivial  circumstance — ^that 
on  the  occasion  of  that  voyage,  the  elder  Sheares 
observed,  that  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever 
been  at  sea  without  danger  of  shipwreck.  ^'I 
think,  Madd^i,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  '^  the  whole 
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story  wotild  have  derived  some  zest  from  my  being 
mixed  up  in  it." 

About  this  period,  old  John  O'Neill  (the  volun- 
teer of  1782),  solicited  the  good  offices  of  O'Con- 
nell,  for  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  recently 
died  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  "  Poor  fellow," 
said  O'Neill,  "  he  was  a  slobbering  sort  of  ma- 
nager. The  Dutch  say,  *  that  when  a  man  becomes 
'  distressed,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  not  kept  his 
accounts  with  regularity/  '* 

"  The  Dutch  are  not  far  from  the  truth,"  ob- 
served O'Connell.  "  I  have  often  seen  prepos- 
terously slobbering  mismanagement  among  men  for 
whom  I  have  been  professionally  concerned.  I  re- 
collect I  once  had  a  client,  an  unlucky  fellow, 
against  whom  a  \erdict  had  been  given  for  a  balance 
of  1100/.  We  were  trying  to  set  aside  that  ver- 
dict. I  was  yoimg  at  the  bar  at  that  time — ^my 
senior  coimsel  contented  themselves  with  abusing 
the  adverse  witnesses,  detecting  flaws  in  their  evi- 
dence, and  making  sparkling  points; — ^in  short,  they 
made  very  flourishing  and  eloquent,  but  rather  in- 
effective speeches.  Whilst  they  flourished  away,  I 
got  our  client's  books,  and,  taking  my  place  imme- 
diately under  the  judges'  bench,  I  opened  the 
accounts,  and  went  through  them  all  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end.  I  got  the  whole  drawn  out  by  double 
entry,  and  got  numbers  for  every  voucher.  The 
result  plainly  was,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
just  balance  of  1100/.  against  our  poor  devil,  there 
actually  was  a  balance  of  700/.  in  his  favour !  al- 
though the  poor  slovenly  blockhead  did  not  know 
it  himself!  When  my  turn  came,  I  made  the  facts 
as  clear  as  possible  to  judge  and  jury — and  the  jury 
inquired  *  if  they  couldn't  find  a  verdict  of  700/.  for 
Mr. ?'  I  just  tell  you  the  circumstance,'*  con- 
tinued O'Connell,  "  to  show  you  that  I  kept  an 'eye 
on  that  important  branch  of  my  profession." 

One  day,  when  the  Liberator  was  particularly 
occupied,  and  interruption,  of  course,  more  than 
ordinarily  unwelcome,  a  civil  booby  came  in,  and 
apologised  for  not  having  previously  visited  him. 
"  Say  nothing  about  it,"  said  O'Connell;  **I  look 
on  it  as  a  very  great  kindness  when  people  don't 
visit  me." 

On  another  day  of  incessant  political  occupa- 
tion at  the  Mansion-house,  the  servant  announced 
Mr. . 

"  Who  is  Mr. T  demanded  O'Connell.  « I 

know  many  men  of  that  name."  The  servant  de- 
scended to  the  hall  to  inquire,  and  satisfied  O'Con- 
nell as  to  the  peculiar  identity  of  his  visitor.  "  Go 
ask  him  what's  his  business^"  s^d  the  Liberator, 
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giving  himself  another  short  rq)rieve.  "  He  says 
his  business  is  to  make  his  bow  to  your  lordship,'* 
said  the  envoy,  having  made  the  inquiry.  *^  Augh ! 
tell  him  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  acoept  his  bow 
where  he  is !" 

Driving  out  of  town  one  day  en  route  to  some 
Repeal  destination,  O'Connell  said,  as  we  passed 
Eustace  Street, 

**  In  my  young  days  there  used  to  be  a  celebrated 
tavern  in  that  street,  where  the  Reformers  of  the 
period  held  many  of  their  meetings.  I  was  at  one 
of  those  meetings  in  1797 — ^it  was  a  meeting  of  the 
lawyers.  John  Sheares  and  the  present  Judge 
Burton  attended  it." 

**  Had  you  been  then  called  to  the  bar  ?* 

"  No.  I  was  not  then  a  lawyer— I  only  went  as 
a  spectator.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  tiiat  I  could 
not  then  participate  in  the  proceedings.  I  felt 
warmly — and  a) young  Catholic  student  stepping 
prominently  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Gt>vemment, 
would  have  been  in  all  probability  hanged.  I  learned 
much  by  being  a  looker  on  about  that  time.  I  had 
many  good  opportunities  of  acquiring  valuable  id- 
formation,  upon  which  I  very  soon  formed  my  own 
judgment.  It  was  a  terrible  time.  The  political 
leaders  of  the  period  could  not  conceive  such  a  thing 
as  a  perfectly  open  and  above-bop-rd  p<ditical  ma^ 
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ctnnetj.  My  friend  Richard  Newton  Bennett  was 
tin  adjunct  to  the  Directory  of  United  Irishmen.  I 
was  myself  a  United  Irishman.  As  I  saw  how 
matters  worked,  I  soon  learned  the  lesson  to  have  no 
secrets  in  politics.  Other  leaders  made  their  workings 
secret,  and  only  intended  to  bring  out  the  results. 
They  were,  therefore,  perpetually  in  peril  of  trea- 
chery. Yousaw  men  on  whose  fidelity  you  would  have 
6taked  your  existence  playing  fidse,  when  tempted 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  bribe  on  the  one  mde,  and 
terrified  on  the  other  by  the  danger  of  hanging." 

As  we  passed  through  St.  James's  Street,  he  pointed 
out  a  dusky  red  brick  house,  with  stone  cornices  and 
architraves,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.* 

^«That,"saidhe,"wastheGrandCanalHoteL  One 
ni^t  in  1803  I  searched  every  room  in  that  house." 

"  For  what  did  you  search  ?' 

"  For  croppies.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  Corps,  and  constantly  on  duty.  After  I 
had  stood  sentry  for  three  successive  nights,  Nicholas 
Purcell  O'Gorman's  turn  came.  He  had  recently 
been  ill,  and  told  me  the  exposure  to  night  air  would 
probably  kill  him.  *  I  shall  be  in  a  sad  predicament,' 
said  he,   *  unless  you  take  my  turn  of  duty  for  me. 

*  That  house  has  been  since  then  pulled  down,  the  groaned  it 
occupied  haying,  I  believe,  been  required  by  the  Dublin  and 
Cashel  Bfdlway  Company. 
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If  I  refuse,  they'll  accuse  me  of  cowardice  or  croppy- 
ism;  if  I  moimt  guard  it  will  be  the  death  of  me !' 
So  I  took  his  place,  and  thus  stood  guard  for  six 
consecutive  nights.  One  night  a  poor  boy  was  taken 
up  in  Dame  Street  after  midnight — he  said  in  his 
defence  ^that  he  was  going  on  a  message  from  his 
master,  a  notary-public,  to  give  notice  for  protest  of 
a  bill— the  hour  seemed  a  very  unlikely  one  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  we  searched  his  person  for  treasonable 
documents.  We  found  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  rudely  scrawled  se- 
veral drawings  of  pikes.  He  turned  pale  with  fright, 
and  trembled  all  over,  but  persisted  in  the  account 
he  had  ^ven  us  of  himself.  It  was  easily  tested, 
and  a  party  immediately  went  to  his  master's  house 
to  make  inquiry.  His  master  confirmed  his  state- 
ment, but  the  visitors  whose  suspicions  were  excited 
by  the  drawing,  rigidly  searched  the  whole  house 
for  pikes-^prodded  the  beds  to  try  if  there  were  any 
concealed  in  them — found  all  right,  and  returned  to 
our  guard-house  about  three  in  the  morning." 

As  we  passed  through  Naas,  O'Connell  observed 
that  the  head  of  O'Connor,  a  rebel  schoolmaster, 
who  was  hanged  in  1797,  had  ceased  for  some  yeats 
to  ornament  the  gaol. 

"  He  made,"  said  O'Connell,  **  a  wicked  speech 
in  the  dock.     He  complained  of  taxes,  and  oJk 
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presdons  of  various  descriptions,  and  then  said 
'Before  the  flesh  decays  from  my  bones — nay, 
before  my  body  is  laid  in  the  earth,  the  avenger 
of  t3rraniiy  will  come.  The  French  are  on  the  sea 
while  I  utter  these  words — they  will  soon  effect 
their  short  and  easy  voyage,  and  strike  terror  and 
dismay  into  the  cruel  oppressors  of  the  Irish  people/ 
When  the  prisoner  concluded,  Judge  Finucane 
commenced  his  charge,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
thus  attacked  the  politics,  predictions,  and  argu- 
ments of  the  unhappy  prisoner;  *  O'Connor,  you're 
a.  great  blockhead  for  your  pains.  What  you  say 
of  the  French  is  all  nonsense.  Don't  you  know, 
you  fool,  that  Lord  Howe  knocked  their  ships  to 
smithereens  last  year?  And  therefore,  O'Connor, 
you  shall  return  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  you  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner,  and  you  shall  be  hanged 

by  the Oh !   I  must  not  forget,  there  was 

another  point  of  nonsense  in  your  speech.  You 
talked  about  the  tax  on  leather,  and  said  it  would 
make  us  aU  go  barefoot.  Now,  O'Connor,  I've  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  got  a  large 
^tate  in  Clare,  and  there  is  not  a  tenant  upon  it 
that  hasn't  got  as  good  boots  and  shoes  as  myself. 
And  therefore,  O'Connor,  you  shall  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  and  you  shall  be 
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delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner, 
^d  you  shall  be  hanged  bj  the  head  until  you  aid 
dead,  and  your  body  Asll  be  divided  into  quarters^ 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  yotir  soul!'  The 
only  reply  O'Connor  made  was,  *  If  you  are  kind 
to  your  tenants,  my  lord,  may  God  bless  you.' " 

Passing  Belan,  the  deserted  abode  of  the  Earls  of 
Aldborough,  O'Connell  repeated  the  lines  Hussey 
Burgh  had  composed  on  the  hand  which  in  former 
days  adorned  an  old  finger-post  near  thegate^the 
ladies  of  the  S*******  fiunily  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  integrity,  at  tile  now  distant  period  in 
question.) 

'*  Great  Japiter !  could  I  command 
Prometheaa  fire  to  warm  that  hand, 

GiTe  it  tenacity  and  feeling, 
Then  fix,  thus  vivified,  the  fist, 
Upon  my  83nmpathetic  wrist. 

Oh !  what  a  hand  'twonld  be  for  stealing!** 

**  Some  ladies  of  quality,"  continued  CyConneD, 
"  have  a  curious  propensity  for  theft.  There  were 
the  Honourable  Misses  H .  In  Bath,  the  shop- 
keepers regularly  traded  on  their  thievish  disposi- 
tion. Articles  of  value  Were  left  designedly  upon 
the  counters — the  baits  of  course  took;  and  the  ho- 
nourable thieves  were  pursued  by  shopboys  who 
would  say,  *  You  have  taken  such  or  such  articles, 
ladies,  but  you  have  forgotten  to  pay  for  them.'  An 
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exorbitant  pnoe  was  then  always  demanded,  wUch 
the  ladies  were  glad  to  pay  in  order  to  escape  the 
worse  alternative  of  public  exposure." 

Tbe  mondng  papers  which  we  had  brought  firom 
Dublin  contained  deqMttches  from  China.  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  in  his  account  of  a  recent  engagement^ 
stated  that  '^  eighty  of  the  enemy  were  tilled,  and 
a  propartianaie  number  wounded." 

*'A  proportionate  number!"  cried  O'Connell, 
**  and  pray  what  is  the  proportion?  Could  the  fellow 
make  a  sum  in  arithmetic  of  it?  *  Given  the  num- 
ber of  killed,  what  ought  to  be  the  number  of 
wounded?'" 

Speaking  of  newspaper  reports, 

"  The  very  perfection  of  reporting,"  said  O'Con^ 

nell,  "  was  my  worthy  firiend ^'s  report  of 

a  speech  that  he  never  delivered  at  a  meeting  which 
never  was  held.  A  ye%r  or  two  before  Emancipation, 
a  Catholic  meeting  was  intended  to  be  held  at  Ennis 

to  petition  Parliament. was  resolved  to 

surpass  himself  on  the  ooca^on;  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  report,  he  wrote  his  speech  beforehand,  and 
sent  it  offby  post  the  day  previously  to  that  fixed 
for  the  meeling,  to  the  Dublin  papers,  in  which  it 
accordingly  was  published  at  full  length*  There 
never  was  a  more  flaming  report.  Bursts  of  applause 
followed  every  strong  sentiment  and  rhetorical  flou- 
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risli.  '  Here  the  whole  assembly  evinced  by  rap- 
turous cheering  the  fervid  feeling  excited  by  the 
eloquent  appeals  of  the  animated  orator,'  and  so 
forth.  But  imluckily  the  Clare  squires  were  in 
close  attendance  at  their  Assizes'  business — ^the  pre- 
sentments had  come  on,  and  the  jobbing  was  too 
interesting  to  be  abandoned  for  politics.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  not  a  soul  could  be  got  to  go  to  the 
meeting,  and  accordingly  no  meeting  was  held! 

Poor 's  report  had  gone  off  to  Dublin,  and 

could  not  be  recalled.  Next  day's  papers  brought  a 
flaming  account  of  the  meeting,  with  a  voluminous 
report  of  his  undelivered  speech,  and  emphatic 
eulogies  of  his  imaginary  eloquence.  He  was  so 
annoyed  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  face  his  brethren  of  the  Munster  bar  at  the 
following  circuit,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  for 
non-attendance,  which  I  read  aloud  at  the  bar  din- 
ner in  Cork,  commenting  upon  it  as  I  read,  in  the 
midst  of  vociferous  laughter." 

We  had  got  in  the  carriage  the  Rev.  Robert  Man- 
ning's celebrated  reply  to  Leslie's  "  Case  Stated." 
Leslie's  book  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  Protestant  gentleman  aiid  a  Catholic 
lord.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  vanquished  the 
lord  in  the  controversy.  Manning  reprinted  every 
line  of  Leslie's  **  Gentleman,"  but  substituted  his 
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y  own  replies  and  arguments  for  those  which  LesKe 
had  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Catholic  lord.  The 
result  seemed  triumphantly  to  negative  the  praise 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Leslie,  when  he 
said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  Leslie  was  a  reasoner' indeed, 
and  a  reasoner  who  could  not  be  reasoned  against." 
"  Leslie,"  said  O'Connell,  "  is  exceedingly  plausi- 
ble and  able  in  attacking  Catholicity;  but  although 
he  professes  to  state  the  whole  case,  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  set  up  any  affirmative  case  whatsoever 
for  Protestantism.  How  exquisitely  Manning  de- 
molishes his  fallacious  plausibilities !  I  suppose  that 
in  this  book  one  finds  the  very  strongest  objections 
that  can  possibly  be  urged  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  how  utterly  futile  and  drifUess  they  appear 
when  the  answers  of  Manning  are  read.  Pro- 
testantism is  in  fact  a  mere  negation ;  a  denial  of 
certain  truths  announced  by  the  Catholic  Church." 
**  A  very  unequal  negation,"  said  L 
"  Of  course  it  must  be  an  unequal  negation,"  re- 
turned O'Connell, "  since  the  amoimt  of  Protestantism 
in  the  minds  of  its  different  votaries,  depends  on  the 
exact  quantity  of  truth  that  each  man  chooses  to  deny. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  curious  delusion.  It  never 
would  have  made  any  head  if  Luther  had  not  baited 
his  trap  with  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  That 
was  such  a  comfortable  doctrine — ^so  flattering  to 
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Imman  coirnption — ^that  a  leader  who  promulged 
it  might  safely  reckon  on  a  numerous  following  in 
his  revolt." 

O'Oonnell  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  Dr. 
Johnson  were  now  in  existence,  he  wonld  have 
taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  Pnsejite 
movement  *'  He  had  certainly  many  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  Catholicity." 

We  spoke  of  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Rule 
of  Private  Judgment  to  preserve  a  Chiistian  man's 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

**  The  Socinians,"  observed  I,  "  allege  that  if  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  be  true,  it  is  very  strange  that 
the  word  Innity  does  not  once  occur  in  the  whole 
Bible." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  O'Connell,  "  if  the  word 
TVimty  were  found  in  every  page  of  the  Bible, 
Socinian  Protestants  would  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine one  whit  more  than  they  do  at  the  present 
moment.  They  might  get  rid  of  it  on  the  ordinary 
Protestant  principles  of  interpretation;  they  might 
deal  with  it  as  they  do  with  the  Real  Presence  in 
the  Eucharist;  they  might  say  that  the  word  Tri- 
nity did  not  really  mean  a  Trinity  at  all — ^that  it 
only  meant  something  that  was  figuratively  called  a 
Trinity." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

CConnell  and  the  Poor  Law— Migor  Sirr  and  the  Union- 
Was  Shakspeare  a  Catholic? — O'Connell's  Hope  that  Wars 
ndg^t  eventoally  cease— A  corioas  Dndlist — '*Bob  Twiss" 
— Jerrj  Keller—An  Attorney-hater— O'Connell's  BecoUeo- 
lions  of  his  Birth-place. 

Mb.  Ray  visited  me  at  Eilcascaiiy  in  November, 
1842,  and  occupied  himself  for  some  weeks  in  or- 
ganising the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  Repeal 
movement.  O'Connell,  as  I  have  said,  proceeded 
to  Waterford,  and  thence  to  Darrynane,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  amusement  of  hunting,  and  busied 
himself  attacking  the  Poor  Law,  to  which  ill-consi- 
dered enactment  his  hostility  had  never  relaxed. 
In  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
of  the  coimty  which  he  then  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment (Cork),  he  gave  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  specimen  of  "English  legislaticm 
for  Ireland"  was  concocted. 

"  Lord  John  Russell/^  said  he,  "  deemed  himself 
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wiser  tlian  any  combination  of  Irish  Commissioners. 

He  accordingly  selected  an  adviser  of 

his  own,  a  man  whose  name  is  but  too  familiar  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Nicholls.  He  made  him  sole  arbiter 
of  the  fate  of  Ireland.^ 

^*  Judge  of  the  fitness  of  this  appointment. — ^This 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  He,  for  many  years, 
commanded,  with,  I  believe,  integrity  and  skill,  a 
large  ship  engaged  in  traffic  between  England  and 
the  East  Indies.  Mark  this  :-*-An  English  sea- 
skipper  to  regulate  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland !  If  we 
were  not  divided  among  ourselves — ^but  no  matter. 

"  Thus  qualified,  Mr.  Nicholls  was  despatched  to 
Ireland.  He  spent,  in  investigating  the  state  of 
the  country,  an  enormous  length  of  time,  *  to  wit,' 
(as  we  lawyers  say)  about  nine  weeks  I — ^rather  less. 
The  dates  are  these.  Nicholls  received  in  London 
his  sailing  orders  from  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1836;  he  visited  Ireland,  returned 
to  England,  and  drew  up,  prepared,  and  gave  in  his 
full  report  before  the  15th  of  November  the  same 
year.  Was  the  like  of  this  ever  heard  ?  Alas,  it 
could  happen  nowhere  save  only  in  Ireland.  He 
was  whirled  in  a  post-chaise,  at  the  public  expense, 
from  Dublin  to  Cork,  firom  Cork  to  Sligo,  from  Sligo 
to  Belfast,  and  thence,  I  believe,  by  short  sea  to 
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Glasgow  ;  but  to  be  sure,  *  his  eye  in  a  fine  firenzy 
rolling,'  had  passed  all  over  Ireland.  He  calculated 
the  number  of  poor-houses,  the  number  of  paupers, 
the  amount  of  expense,  the  quantity  of  rates.  In 
short,  he  calculated  every  thing,  and  was  accurate 
in  nothing.  But  his  report  was  adopted — ^acted  on, 
and  our  poor  laws  are  the  legitimate,  the  natural 
consequence.  How  I  pity  and  despise  the  man  who 
does  not  feel  the  force  of  this  statement !" 

Alluding  to  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the 
following  passage  contaifis  a  burst  of  mingled  in- 
dignation and  contempt  extremely  characteristic  of 
the  writer: 

"They"  (the  Commissioners)  "have  erected" 
(in  Cork)  "  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
thousand  persons,  without  a  sewer.  Is  it  possible 
to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  wasteful  blimdering  ? 
Ought  such  men  to  continue  Commissioners  a  single 
day  longer?  If  justice  were  done,  they  should  be 
employed  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  personally 
conveying  away  the  filth  of  that  workhouse." 

Near  Christmas,  (yConnell  invited  me  to  go  to 
Darrynane.  His  onslaught  on  the  Poor  Law  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Talking  over  the  subject  in  the  evening,  some- 
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body  said,  *'But  is  it  not  a  very  good  thing  to 
relieve  even  some  of  the  destitute?** 

"Aye,"  returned  0*Connell,  "provided  you 
don't  make  paupers  of  some  to  relieve  the  pauperism 
of  others.  There  is  the  hideous  excess  of  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law,  over  the  actual 
amount  of  relief  administered  to  the  destitute* 
Look  at  the  instance — ^to  be  sure,  an  extreme  case— 
of  the  Union  of  Dimkerrin,  in  which  720/.  are 
charged  upon  the  rate-payers,  and  four  paupers  are 
relieved!  A  good  thing  to  relieve  the  destitute ! 
To  be  sure  it  is — and  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  a 
very  useful  thing,  to  catch  flies ;  but  what  would  you 
say  to  a  wiseacre  who  should  give  fot^  or  fifty 
pounds  for  a  most  ingenious  and  admirable  fly-trap; 
and  lo !  at  the  end  of  three  months^  the  excellent 
trap  had  actually  caught  a  dozen  flies?  This 
would  be  paying  rather  dear  for  your  fly-catching. 
In  sober  truth,  the  Poor  Laws  just  show  us  how  a 
set  of  well-fattened  English  Commissioners  can  get 
rich  by  minding  the  affiiirs  of  the  poor — ^and  the 
Irish  poor,  too !  just  as  Don  Pedro  Zendona,  in  *Gil 
Bias,'  became  rich,  a  farce  de  soigner  les  pauvres^ 

O'Connell  oft^en  boasted,  as  the  reader  has  already 
seen,  that  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 
made  in  opposition  to  the  Union.     "  It  is  a  curious 
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thing  enough,"  said  he,  ^'  that  all  the  princiides  of 
my  subsequent  political  life  are  contained  in  my 
veiy  first  speech.  We  met  at  the  Boyal  Exchange, 
to  denounce  the  Union  as  Catholics.  We  had  pre- 
viously held  private  meetings  at  the  house  of  Sir 
James  Strong,  who  was  active  enough  at  first,  but 
xefused  to  be  our  chairman.  So  we  made  Ambrose 
Moore  our  chairman — ^a  very  worthy  citizen.  It 
was  Curran  who  drew  up  our  resolutions.  They 
were  very  fiery  and  spirited  in  their  original  shape, 
but  were  modified  into  comparative  tameness  to  suit 
die  timidity  of  some  of  our  Mends,  in  those  days 
of  terror  and  brute  force.  M^or  Sirr  came  into 
the  meeting,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  armed 
yeomanry.  They  grounded  their  arms  with  a  heavy 
dash  on  the  stone  pavement,  but  did  not  molest  ua. 
Sirr  asked  to  be  shown  the  resolutions,  and  when  he 
had  read  them,  he  threw  them  back  on  the  table,  say- 
ing, *•  There  ia  no  harm  in  them.^  He  then  walked 
off  witli  his  yeomanry,  and  1^  us  undisturbed." 

One  evening,  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare,  O'Con- 
nell  said,  '^  I  am  certain  he  was  a  Catholic.  In  his 
writings,  you  find  his  priests  and  fiiars  good  men. 
This  circumstance  is  very  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  that  he  wrote  at  a  period  when  abuse  of 
popery  wt>uld   have  .naturally  been  practised  to 
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court  the  ruling  powers,  by  any  writer  who  was  not 
a  Catholic  himself." 

"  In  the  play  of '  King  John,' "  observed  Mr.  Lucas 
(the  editor  of  the  Tablet),  "  Shakspeare  shows 
strong  disinclination  to  give  temporal  power  and 
authority  to  the  Pope." 

"That,"  replied  O'Connell,  "is  a  perfectly  Ca- 
tholic sentiment,  and  one  in  which  I  fully  and  cor- 
dially participate,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Pope's  ac- 
tual rfomiwww.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  favourite  day- 
dream of  mine — ^fhat  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  no  more*  war,  no  more  bloodshed  between 
nations,  and  when  nations  will  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, not  by  sanguinary  battles,  and  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  but  by  a  pacific  appeal  to 
the  adjudication  of  a  third  party — just  as  America 
and  England  have  now  referred  their  disputes  to 
the  decision  of  the  King  of  Holland.  And  who,  in 
such  an  appeal  from  nations,  could  be  a  fitter  um- 
pire than  the  Pope,  the  most  ancient  sovereign  in 
Christendom  ?" 

This  remark  led  to  some  comments  on  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  thence  the  talk  wandered  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  defence  of  that  supremacy.  O'Con- 
nell playfully  said :  "  By  the  bye,  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  four-and-twenty  grand-children — and  so  have 
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I.    Thus  you  see  there  are  some  things  in  which  a 
little  man  may  resemble  a  great  one." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  O'Connell  quitted  Dar- 
lynane,  to  return  to  Dublin.  He  hunted  all  day 
across  the  mountains,  and  arrived  late  for  dinner  at 
Hillgrove.*  His  spirits  were  as  high  as  usual, 
and  the  store  of  anecdote  which  he  poured  forth 
was  copious. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  being  cotmsel  at  a  spe- 

<aal  commission  in  Kerry,  against  a  Mr.  S ,  and 

having  occasion  to  press  him  somewhat  hard  in  my 
speech,  he  jumped  up  in  the  court,  and  called  me 
'  a  purse-proud  blockhead.'  I  said  to  him :  *  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  got  no  purse  to  be  proud  of;  and 
secondly,  if  I  be  a  blockhead,  it  is  the  better  for 
you,  as  I'm  coimsel  against  you.  However,  just  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  saying  so  again,  I'U  admi- 
nister a  slight  rebuke,' — ^whereupon  I  whacked  him 
soundly  on  the  back  with  the  president's  cane. 
Next  day  he  sent  me  a  challenge,  by  William  Pon- 
sonby,  of  Crottoe;  but  very  shortly  after,  he  wrote 
to  me  to  state,  that  since  he  had  cliallenged  me,  he 
had  discovered  that  my  life  was  inserted  in  a 
valuable  lease  of  his.  *  Under  these  circumstances,* 
he  continued,  *  I  cannot  aflford  to  shoot  you,  unless, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  you  first  insure  your  life 

•  The  seat  of  Mr.  Primrose. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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for  my  benefit.  K  you  do,  then  heigh  for  powder 
and  ball!  Pm  your  man/  Now  this  seems  so 
hidicronsly  absurd,  that  it  is  almost  incredible/  yet 
it  is  literally  true.  S was  a  very  timid  man- 
yet  he  fought  tax.  duels  ;  in  fact,  he  fought  th^n  all 
out  of  pure  fear." 

Mr.  Primrose  adverted  to  Judge  Jackson's  ca^ 
lumny  against  O'Connell,  promulgated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Robert  Twiss. 

"Aye,  Bob— poor  Bob!"  said  O'ConneH  "Ire- 
member  a  good  hit  the  late  Archdeacon  Day  made 
at  BoK  While  Bob  was  High  Sheriff  of  Keny,  I 
dined  in  his  company  one  day  in  Tralee.  Th^e 
waa  a  riot  in  the  street,  and  Bob  was  desirous  to 
interpose  his  authority.  '  Oh,  let  them  fight  it  out  P 
exclaimed  the  archdeacon.  'No,  no,  111  pacify 
them,'  answered  Bob,  and  he  accordingly  rushed 
out  into  the  street,  and  set  about  pacifying  the 
people,  by  knocking  down  cme  man  on  the  right 
and  another  on  the  left,  crying  out  all  the  while, 
'  Pm  the  High  Sheriff— I'm  the  High  Sheriff.'  A 
fellow  who  did  not  care  for  dignitaries  soon  made  a 
low  sheriff  of  him,  by  bestowing  a  blow  on  his  head 
that  stunned  him.  Poor  Bob  was  brought  back 
into  the  house  insensible;  but  his  faead^  when  ex- 
amined, was  found  not  to  have  sustained  the  least 
fracture.    When  he  revived,  Archdeacon  Day  con- 
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gratulated  him,  Baying,  'How  providential.  Bob, 
that  your  skull  wcls  to  thick  F  " 

In  speaking  of  Lis  professional  recollections,  he 
gave  some  traits  of  Jeremiah  Keleher,  long  known 
at  the  Munster  bar  by  the  familiar  name  of  '*  Jerry 
Keller." 

"  Jerry,"  said  (yConnell,  "  was  an  instance  oi 
great  waste  of  talent  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  near  E[anturk,  named  Keleher^  which  name 
Jerry  anglicised  into  Keller y  when  he  went  to  the 
bar.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  had 
very  considerable  natural  capacity;  but,  although 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  business  at  the  bar,  his  suc- 
cess was  far  firom  being  what  he  might  have  attained^ 
had  he  given  his  whole  soul  to  his  profei^n.  His 
readiness  of  retort  was  great.  At  a  Cork  county 
election,  at  which  Colonel  Tonson  (the  fruit  of  an 
adulterous  intercourse)  was  candidate,  Jerry  was 
trying  to  break  down  one  of  the  colonel's  voters  by 
a  long  cross-examination.  In  those  days  voters 
were  liable  to  cross-examinations,  like  witnesses  at 
Nisi  Prius.  Colonel  Tonson  saw  matters  were 
going  hard  with  his  voter,  and  thinking  to  check, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  mortify,  Jerry,  he  called 
out  to  him:  *I  say,  Mr.  Keller,  or  Keleher,  or 
whatever  the  devil  they  call  you,  let  that  voter 
alone  V  *  Call  me  any  thing  you  please,  colonel, 
i2 
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retorted  Jerry,  looking  meekly  up,  *  provided  you 

don't  call  me  the  son  of  a  to .* 

"Baron  Smith  once  tried  to  annoy  him  on  his 
change  of  name  at  a  bar  dinner.  They  were  talking 
of  the  Irish  language.  *  Your  Irish  name,  Mr. 
Keller,'  said  the  baron,  '  is  Diarmuidh-m-Keleher* 

*  It  is,'  answered  Jerry,  nothing  daunted,  *  and  yours 
is  Lliamh  CrOw'  There  was  a  great  laugh  at  Smith's 
expense, — a  sort  of  thing  that  nobody  liked  less. 

**  Another  time,  when  the  bar  were  dining  toge- 
ther on  a  Friday,  a  blustering  young  barrister  named 
Norcott,  of  great  pretension,  with  but  slender  ma- 
terials to  support  it,  observed  that  Jerry  was  eating 
fish  instead  of  meat.  Norcott,  by  way  of  jeering 
Keller,  (who  had  originally  been  a  Catholic)  said  to 
him,  *  So  you  won't  eat  meat  ?  Why,  I  did  not 
think,  Jerry,  you  had  so  much  of  the  Pope  in 
your  belly!'  'I  wouldn't  have  as  much  of  the 
Pretender  in  my  Tiead  as  you  have,'  answered  Jerry, 

*  for  all  the  meal  in  the  market.' 

*'  There  was  a  barrister  of  the  name  of  Parsons 
at  the  bar  in  my  earUer  practice,"  continued  0*Con- 
nell,  "  who  had  a  good  deal  of  Jerry  Keller's  hu- 
mour. Parsons  hated  the  whole  tribe  of  attorneys, 
— perhaps  they  had  not  treated  him  very  well, — ^but 
his  prejudice  against  them  was  eternally  exhibiting 
itself.    One  day  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  an 
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attorney  came  up  to  him,  to  beg  his  subscription 
towards  burying  a  brother  attorney,  who  had  died 
in  distressed  circumstances.  Parsons  took  out  a 
pound-note.  ^  Oh,  Mr.  Parsons/  said  the  applicant^ 
*  I  do  not  want  so  much;  I  only  ask  a  shilling  from 
each  contributor.'  'Oh,  take  it,  take  it,'  replied 
Parsons;  '  I  would  most  willingly  subscribe  money 
any  day  to  put  an  attorney  imder  ground ! '  *  But, 
really,  Mr.  Parsons,  I  have  limited  myself  to  a  shil- 
ling from  each  person.'  *  For  pity's  sake,  my  good 
sir,  take  the  pound,  and  bury  twenty  of  them! ' " 

'*  One  of  the  most  curious  things  I  remember  in 
my  bar  experience,  is  Judge  Foster's  charging  for 
the  acquittal  of  a  homicide  named  Denis  Halligan, 
who  was  tried  with  four  others  at  the  Limerick 
Assizes  many  years  ago.  Foster  totally  mistook 
the  evidence  of  the  principal  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. The  offence  charged  was  aggrav^d  man- 
slaughter, committed  on  some  poor  wretch  whose 
name  I  forget.  The  first  four  prisoners  were  shown 
to  have  been  criminally  abetting ;  but  the  fifth, 
Denis  Halligan,  was  proved  to  have  inflicted  the 
fatal  blow.  The  evidence  of  the  principal  witness 
against  him  was  given  in  these  words:  '  I  saw  Denis 
Halligan,  my  Lard — (he  that's  in  the  dock  there) — 
take  a  vacancy*  at  the  poor  sowl  that's  kilt,  and- 
*  i.e. ''  take  a  shy  at  him." 
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give  him  a  wipe  with  a  deh  alpeen*  and  lay  him 
down  as  quiet  as  a  child.'  The  Judge  charged 
against  the  first  four  prisoners^  and  sentenced  them 
to  seven  years'  imprisonment  each  ;  then  proceeding 
to  the  fifth  prisoner — ^the  rascal  who  really  com- 
mitted the  homicide — ^he  addressed  him  thus  : — 

*  Denis  Halligan,  I  have  purposely  reserved  the 
ccmsideration  of  your  case  for  the  last.  Your  crime, 

asbeing  a  participator  in  the  afiiay^  is  doubtless  of 
a  very  grievous  nature  ;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  taking 
into  consideration  the  mitigating  drcumstances  that 
attend  it.  By  the  evidence  of  the  witness  it  clearly 
appears  that  you  were  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
showed  any  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  deceased; 
you  took  him  to  a  vacant  seat,  and  you  wiped 
him  with  a  clean  napkin,  and  (to  use  the  affecting 
and  poetical  language  of  the  witness),  you  laid  him 
down  with  the  gentleness  one  shows  to  a  little  child. 
In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  which  con- 
aderably  mitigate  your  offence,  the  only  pimish- 
ment  I  shall  inflict  upon  you,  is  an  imprisonment 
of  three  weeks'  duration.' — So  Denis  Halligan  got 
off,  fix>m  Foster's  mistaking  a  vacancy  and  a  ckk 
alpeen  for  a  vacant  seat  and  a  clean  napkin" 
Such  was  O'Connell's  table-talk  at  Hillgrove. 

*  0*Connell  and  I  were  standing  one  morning  on 

•  Cleh- Alpeen,  a  bludgeoju 
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liie  high  ground  at  Hillgrove,  which  oveilooks  his 
birth-place.  Girhen  House,  where  his  father  lived, 
18  now  in  ruins.  He  pointed  to  the  crumbling  walls, 
and  said,  ^'  I  was  bom  there;  but  not  in  the  house 
whose  ruins  you  see.  I  was  bom  in  a  house  of  which 
there  is  now  no  vestige,  and  of  which  the  materials 
were  used  in  oonstmcting  the  edifice  nowdilapidated. 
— ^Do  you  see  that  stream  ?  Many  a  trout  I  have 
caught  in  it  in  my  youthful  days.  Those  meadows 
near  the  river  were  always  good  land;  but  beyond 
was  very  tmprofitable  boggy  soiL  My  father  always 
grew  enough  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  the  fiunily. 
Those  ash-trees  behind  the  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  stand  where  there  was  once  an  old 
grove  of  much  grosser  ash-trees.  They  were  worth 
one  himdred  pounds,  and  my  father  one  day  thought 
proper  to  sell  them  for  fifteen  pounds.  My  uncle. 
General  0'Ck)nnell,  left  Ireland  to  enter  the  French 
service  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  he  rose  so  rapidly, 
that  I  was  inspired  by  his  example  with  an  ambition 
to  distinguish  myself  I  always  had  one  object  in 
my  ambitious  views,  and  that  was  to  do  something 
for  Ireland.  My  family  had  ever  been  Jacobites, 
as  was  only  natural,  from  the  persecution  the  Catho- 
lics suffered.  But  they  committed  no  overt  acts  of 
Jacobitism — their  zeal  extended  no  further  than 
keeping  a  print  of  the  Pretender  in  the  house. 
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When  the  first  Emancipation  Acts  passed  in  1778 
and  1782,  their  speculative  Jacobitism  was  very 
much  melted  away,  as  they  saw  the  prospect  opening 
to  them  of  doing  well  imder  the  reigning  dynasty.'* 
Walking  from  Hillgrove  to  Cahirsiveen,  O'Con- 
neU  said,  "  Do  you  see  that  large  stone  in  yonder 
field?  It  was  the  scene  of  an  encoimter  I  had  with  a 
bull  when  I  was  a  lad — he  ran  after  me,  and  my 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  a  high  ditch — so  I  faced 
about  and  threw  a  stone  at  his  forehead  that  stunned 
him.  That  gave  me  time,  before  he  could  recover 
himself;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  number  of  boys 
came  to  my  assistance  and  fairly  stoned  him  out  of 
the  field." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Newcastle  Biimer— Sheep  and  Wolves— Father  Mathew— 
"Savage  and  CannibaL"— Hi|^ life  below  Stairs— O'Con* 
nell's  Book  on  Ireland  —  Treatment  of  an  unoffending 
Citizen  in  1798 — Increase  of  Repealers — ^Reason  why  the 
Com  Exchange  was  originally  chosen  for  the  Meetings  of 
the  Catholic  Association — Desire  of  the  Irish  for  Self- 
government — Feeling  in  Ireland  at  the  Time  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  Bevolutions  of  1830--O'ConneU  "King  of  the 
Prench." 

The  Repealers  of  Newcastle,  in  the  county  Lime- 
rick, gave  O'Connell  a  public  dinner  on  the  19th 
of  January.  Next  moming  we  breakfasted  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  who  praised  the  late 
Chief  Baron  Wolfe,  adding,  "  I  believe,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  you  on  the 
veto  question." 

"Yes,"  answered  O'Connell,  "Wolfe  thought 
that  emancipation  should  be  purchased  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  handing  over  to  government  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Catholic  bishops,  under  the  name  of  a 
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veto.  The  only  occasion  on  which  we  came  into 
public  collision  with  each  other  on  that  subject  was 
at  a  great  meeting  in  Limerick,  when  he  made  a 
powerful  speech — as  powerful  as  could  be  made  in 
a  bad  cause — ^in  favour  of  the  veto.  He  came  for- 
ward to  the  firont  of  the  gallery.  We  were  in  the 
body  of  the  house;  and  in  the  delivery  of  Tiis  dis- 
course there  was  manifested  some  little  disposition 
to  interrupt  him,  but  I  easily  prevented  that.  When 
I  rose  in  reply,  I  told  the  story  of  the  sheep  that 
were  fattening  amder  the  protection  of  their  dogs, 
when  an  address  to  them  to  get  rid  of  their  dogs 
was  presented  by  the  wolves.  I  said  that  the  lead- 
ing Wolfe  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  gallery 
and  persuaded  the  sheep  to  give  up  the  dogs — they 
obeyed  him,  and  were  instantly  devoured;  and  I 
then  expressed  a  hope  that  th^  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  be  warned  by  that  example  never  to  yield  to 
a  Wolfe  again.  With  that  pleasantry  our  differ- 
ences ended;  for  he  admitted  that  the  popular  senti- 
ment was  against  him,  and  be  gave  up  any  further 
agitation  of  that  question." 

"  I  well  recollect  that  occasion,"  said  Dr.  Coll  to 
me,  "and  afterwards  Wolfe  observed,  *  How  usdess 
it  is  to  contend  with  O'Connell  I  Here  I  have  made 
an  oration  that  I  had  been  elaborating  for  three 
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weeks  previously — and  this  man  entirely  demolishes 
the  effect  of  all  my  rhetoric  by  a  flash  of  hmnour, 
and  a  pim  upon  my  name !' " 

After  breakfast  we  resumed  our  road,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Roscrea,  where  we  slept. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  social 
evening  spent  at  the  blazing  fire  of  the  snug  inn- 
parlour  after  a  day's  journey.  The  **  Repeal  staff" 
had  all  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  amused  each 
other  with  a  vast  variety  of  anecdote.  O'CJonnell 
had  his  black  bag  filled  with  the  publications  of  the 
day;  the  Reviews,  a  novel  of  Bulwer's  or  Miss 
Martineau's — and  always  the  last  mmiber  of  Boz's 
Nickleby,  or  Nell,  or  Chuzzlewit.  Any  passage 
tiiat  particularly  struck  his  &ncy,  he  was  sure  to 
read  aloud ;  and  then  he  would  probably  make  some 
characteristic  comment/ or  narrate  some  appropriate 
anecdote. 

On  the  21st,  we  arrived  in  Dublin.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  to  obtain  subscript 
tions  for  a  testimonial  to  Father  Mathew.  Fitz- 
Patrick  told  me  the  following  incident  connected 
with  that  meeting.  The  resolutions  were  submitted 
on  the  previous  day  to  O'Connell,  who  censured 
them  as  being  tame  and  unworthy  of  the  object. 
Having  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  altered  the  first 
resolution  by  adding  to  the  phrase  which  declared 
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Father  Mathew  *'entlded  to  the  nation's  grati- 
tude," the  words,  "  beyond  all  other  living  men.'* 
"  What  ?"  cried  FitzPatrick,  ''  beyond  all  other 
living  men,  eh  ?  Is  not  that  too  strong  ?"  **  Not 
in  the  least,"  said  0'Ck)nnell,  with  emphasis,  "  it  is 
literally  true."  Some  subsequent  improver,  how- 
ever, struck  out  O'Connell's  emendation,  and  in 
this  respect  restored  the  resolution  to  its  original 
state. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  hit  our  friend  made  some  years 
ago,"  said  FitzPatrick,  '*  which  just  comes  into  my 
head. 

'*  There  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  somewhat  un- 
polished Kerry  gentleman,  known  by  the  sobriquet 
of  Theig-a-wattha.  Theig  one  day  expressed  his 
regret  at  not  having  been  at  Darrynane  while  Sam 
Lover,  the  novelist,  was  there.  ^  Lover,'  said 
Theig,  *  is  a  great  hand  at  drawing  Irish  carack- 
thers,  and  he  would  have  touched  me  off  in  great 
style.  But,  oh !  Liberathur  I  I  have  got  an  illigant 
new  beagle — he's  a  splindid  dog !  a  huge,  slaughter- 
ing baste.  Och !  I  wish  you  saw  him !  he's  the 
slaughteringest  dog  that  ever  follied  a  hare!' — 

*  And  what  do  you  call  this  killing  dog  of  yours  ? 

*  Troth,  Liberathur,*  answered  Theig,  'I've  no 
particular  name  for  him  yet ;  or  rather  IVe  got 
two  names  that  I  call  him  indifferently — Savage 
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and  Cannibal.*  *  But,  my  dear  Theig/  said  O'Con- 
nell,  'are  you  not  very  extravagant  these  hard 
times,  to  squander  two  such  names  upon  one  dog  ? 
Couldn't  you  keep  one  of  them  for  yourself  ?* " 

One  evening  on  which  I  met  Mr. at  dinner 

at  O'Connell's,  the  conversation  turned  on  a  book 
entitled  a  "  History  of  the  Irish  Stage,"  which  oxu: 
host  had  got  in  his  library.  This  led  to  some  thea- 
trical reminiscences;  and  Mr. said, 

'*  I  knew  of  an  instance  of  *  High  Life  below 
Stairs'  in  real  life,  just  as  comical  as  any  thing  in  the 
farce  of  that  name.  There  were  in  very  humble 
life  in  Dublin,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a  Fylades  and 
Orestes  named  Burke*  and  M'Gafferty.  They  were 
schoolfellows.  M*Grafferty,  when  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  army,  whilst 
Burke  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Years 
passed,  during  which  the  poor  soldier  was  knocked 
and  hacked  about;  got  wounds,  cuts,  bullets,  bruises, 
every  thing  but  good  luck  or  promotion.  Mean- 
while, Burke  from  being  clerk  became  partner,  and 
from  being  partner  became  son-in-law  to  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  firm;  and  in  process  of  time 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Dublin. 

•  **  Burke"  is  substituted  for  the  real  name  of  the  hero,  whose 
posterity  are  wealthy  at  the  present  day,  and  would  not  relish 
identification  with  their  really  worthy  progenitor's  family. 
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Thus  matters  proceeded  until  1 797,  when  the  soldier, 
M'6a£ferty,  was  discharged  &om  the  army,  and  re- 
turned in  a  very  crockery  ccuidition  to  Dublin.  He 
frequently  saw  his  ancient  crony,  Burke,  walking 
through  the  town ;  but  notwithstanding  their  original 
intimacy  he  always  shrank  &om  accosting  him;  for 
he  had  learned  his  success  in  life,  and  he  feared  that 
from  the  great  disparity  of  their  present  circum- 
stances, any  claim  on  old  acquaintance  might  perhaps 
be  repelled  with  insult  One  day,  however,  as  he 
was  gliding  away  to  avoid  a  direct  rencontre^  Burke 
hailed  him:  ^  Hallo,  my  old  cock !  Is  that  you?' — 
*  Faith  it's  nobody  else/ — ^  You  seem  rather  the 
worse  for  the  wear.' — ^  In  troth,  I'm  not  the  better 
for  it.' — ^  Would  you  like  a  good  supper?' — *  That 
would  I — dearly !  provided  I  haven't  to  pay  for  it.' 
— '  Then  you  shall  have  a  supper  fit  for  an  emperor, 
and  it  shall  cost  you  nothing,  and  what's  more,  it 
shall  cost  me  nothing.' — '  Who  is  to  bleed  ? — *  Poh ! 
never  you  heed  that.  I'll  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Tighe's  butler  in  Ely  Place;  the  butler  and  I  were 
old  friends  ;  I  never  diirk  my  old  acquaintance  be- 
cause I've  got  up  in  the  world.  The  butler  gives  a 
grand  gala  to-night ;  his  master  is  in  the  county 
Wexford,  or  Wicklow,  or  somewhere ;  you'll  have 
all  the  best  things  in  or  out  of  season,  and  wine  in 
cataracts— come  along.'    M'Gafferty  did  not  need 
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ihuch  pressing ;  lie  accompanied  Burke  to  the  butler'B 
entertainment,  whicli  wasyerymagmficent.  Tlie  party 
were  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  thdr  joUificationy 
when  the  omincms  roll  of  a  carriage  in  the  street 
struck  terror  into  their  hearts — the  equipage  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  a  thundering  double  knock  that 
shook  the  house  like  an  earthquake,  set  the  party 
scampering  in  all  directions^  putting  plates,  dishes, 
and  decanters  out  of  the  way,  and  huddling  the 
butler's  guests  into  closets  and  coal-holes.  The 
double  knock  was  repeated  with  impatient  emphasis, 
and  whilst  the  butler  shouted  in  his  agony,  ^  Och, 
weirasthrua!  the  masther  will  murdher  us!'  the 
footman  wait  up  to  admit  him,  and  the  cook 
trundled  Burke  and  M'Gra£&rty  under  a  bed,  bid- 
ding them  be  quiet  for  their  liyes.  Meanwhile^ 
Tighe  entered,  ferocious  at  the  slight  delay  that  had 
occurred  in  admitting  him,  and  divining  from  cer- 
tain suspicious  appearances  that  his  domestics  had 
been  junketing  in  his  absence.  Resolyed  on  ex* 
ploring  eyery  thing,  he  descended  to  the  kitchen, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  friends  who  had  tra- 
.yelled  with  him,  swearing  that  if  he  detected 
any  contraband  viators,  he  would  pitch  them  along 

with  his  too    hospitable  butler    to    the   d ^L 

It  so  chanced^  that  the  very  first  spot  which  Tighe 
and  his  friends  inspected  was  the  subterranean  dor* 
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mitory  in  which  our  two  heroes  ky  perdu  beneath 
the  bed.  M'Gafferty  was  placed  next  the  wall ; 
Burke  was  stretched  outside  him.  *  There^s  some- 
body under  that  bed !'  bellowed  lighe — *  there's  a 
pair  of  rascals — ^I  spy  two  brace  of  legs — .Come  out, 
you  scoundrels !  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
carcasses!'  Burke  crawled  out,  humbly  begging 
that  Mr.  Tighe  would  not  offer  him  any  violence, 
and  promising  that  he  never  should  again  be  oaught 
in  a  similar  predicament,  if  allowed  to  go  quietly 
off.  *  Who  are  you,  sirrah  ?'  thundered  Tighe. — *  I 
am  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ball's  Bridge,  the  merchant.' — 
'  Youf  You  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ball's  Bridge  ?  You 
lie,  you  rascaL  You  must  have  the  impudence  of 
the  Devil,  to  assimie  the  name  of  that  most  respect- 
able man.  Take  that^  you  vagabond  ?'  (kicking  him 
vigorously).  *You  brazen  scoundrel — ^how  dare 
you  make  free  with  the  name  of  any  respectable 
citizen  ?' — So  Tighe  and  his  comrades  kicked  and 
cuffed  poor  Burke,  whilst  M'Gafferty,  feeling  about 
with  military  instinct  for  a  weapon,  laid  hold  on  a 
spit  and  dripping-pan  somebody  had  thrust  into  the 
dormitory ;  and  thus  armed  with  his  spear  and 
shield,  he  jumped  up,  and  stood  in  a  recess  behind 
the  bed-curtain. — '  What  other  lurching  vagabond 
is  this  ?'  cried  Tighe ;  *  I  have  left  Wexford  full  of 
rebels,  and  here  I  find  my  town  house  overrun 
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•with  rascals.' — ^  I  am  an  old  office,  sir,'  said  M'Gaf- 
ferty^  boldly  a4vancing  and  firmly  clutching  the  spi^ 
^and  I  give  you  due  notice^  that  if  you  ioa't  clear 
the  way  for  me  dvilly  up  stairs,  and  bow  me  out  of 
the  house  with  due  respect,  I'll  perforate  your  guts 
with  this  weapon.' — ^There  was  a  fierce  desperation 
in  his  look  and  manner,  which  enforced  the  convic- 
tion that  he  would  keep  his  word. — *  He  has  much 
the  air  of  a  miUtary  gentleman,'  observed  one  of 
Tighe's  comrades.  *  Oh  yes,'  returned  Tighe,  *  he 
is  evidently  a  respectable  person.  Sir,  pray  allow 
me  to  show  you  up.^ — ^Thus  M'Graflferty,  protected 
by  the  spit,  was  escorted  to  the  haU  door  with  due 
courtesy.  When  he  reached  the  street,  he  looked 
round,  and  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  Tighe 
rush  at  Burke,  who  was  unarmed,  and  indemnify 
himself  for  his  constrained  civility  to  the  soldier  by 
violently  tumbling  the  merchant  down  the  hall-door 
steps  upon  the  pav^,  perforce  of  a  thundering  kick 
bestowed  upon  his  nether  extremity.     *  It  is  not 

long,'  continued  Mr.  ,  since  a  daughter  of 

Butke's  was  married  to  an  eminent  legal  func- 
tionary." 

On  the  28th,  I  dined  with  John  O'Connell,  at  his 
cottage  at  Blackrock.  The  Liberator  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  publishing  his  work,  **  A  Memoir  on  Ireland, 
Native  and  Saxon."    Delays,  arising  fiotn  many 

VOL.  n.  K 
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causes,  had  occurred  in  the  production  of  this 
work.  It  had  now  beai  thrown  aside  fixmi 
October,  1841,  to  January,  1843,  and  O'Connell 
fidll  postponed,  £rom  day  to  day,  the  composition  of 
the  pre&ce.  He  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
preface,  and  (me  or  two  trifling  additions,  the  first 
Tolume  had  for  fifteen  months  past  been  ready  for 
publication.  He  now  threw  off  the  prd&ce,  which 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  dedication  to  the  Que^. 

O'Connell  enjoyed  the  anticipation  of  the  abuse 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  levelled  at  him.  "  How 
the  English  papers  will  abuse  and  vituperate  n^  for 
the  publication  of  this  bode." 

"Aye,  will  they,"  said  the  Bislw^  of  Down, 
"  and  some  of  the  Irish  papers  too.** 

"  No  doubt,  the  Orange  rags.  But,  seriously,  it 
will  be  a  most  useful  publication.  Feo|^  in  general 
«re  totally  ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  the  English 
monsters  in  their  rule  of  Ireland — the  facts  of  his- 
tory are  forgotten,  at  least  in  the  details.  There's 
that  story  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants, 
in  1641 — ^you  scarcely  meet  any  one  who  dpes  not 
believe  it,  yet  there  never  was  a  more  thorough 
&brication !  History  has  been  so  completely^&lsi- 
fied^  that  not  only  is  the  truth  imknown,  but  the 
foulest  falsehoods  have  passed  current  as  Gospel 
truths;  the  characters  of  the  two  contending  parties 
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hsYe  been  quite  lerersed,  and  the  horrible  crimes 
committed  by  the  English  t^n  the  Iridi,  haye 
been  quietly  laid  to  the  chai^  of  the  Irish  them- 
tselvesy  in  the  fictitious  nairatiyes  that  are  popularly 
called  histories.  Many  of  the  Orange  scoundreb, 
in  1797,  rivalled  the  atrodties  of  Coote  and  his 
blood-thirsty  gang.  In  that  year  Orange  Sneyd 
committed  a  murder  of  the  character  of  Coote's. 
Coote  made  his  guide,  a  boy,  blow  into  his  pistol, 
and  while  the  youth^s  mouth  was  at  the  muzde,  shot 
him  dead.  In  '97,  Sneyd  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  L'Estrange's  public-house,  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  wantonly  shot  a  boy  dead  who  had  brought 
him  a  message." 

The  following  day  O'Connell  resumed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1798. 

"  In  that  year,"  said  he,  "  my  fiiend and 

his  two  brothers  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  magistrate 
who  owed  their  mother  2000/.  The  worthy  justice 
went  to  that  lady  and  said^ '  Kyou  don't  release  my 
bond,  I'll  haye  your  sons  flogged  and  hanged.'  *  Sir,' 
answered  she,  'if  you  were  to  treat  me  in  that 
manner,  you  could  not  extort  the  bond  firom  me; 
and  I  am  much  mifttAlrenj  if  my  sons  have  not,  at 
ieast^  as  much  firmness  as  their  mother.' — ^Fortu** 
nately,  Judge  Day,  who  was  a  very  humane  man, 
went  the  circuit;  and,  as  no  witnesses  appeared 
k2 
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against  the  ,  lie  discharged  them  by  pro- 
clamation. In  pronoimcing  thdr  discharge  Day 
gaye  the  yoimg  men  a  sort  of  moral  and  political 
lecture,  in  which  he  congratulated  them. on  their 
escape,  and  advised  loyal  conduct  for  the  future. 
The  youngest  brother,*  who  was  then  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  indignandy  interrupted  the  judge. 
*You  have  no  business  to  lecture  us,  my  lord,* 
said  he,  *  as  if  we  were  guilty  of  disloyalty.  We 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  are  quite  as  loyal  as 
your  lordship.  Had  our  enemies  been  able  to 
establish  any  sort  of  case  against  us,  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  produce  their  witnesses.  It  is  too 
bad,  then,  my  lord,  to  lecture  us,  as  if  our  conduct 
had,  in  any  respect,  been  censurable.' — Day,  who 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  bowed,  and  said,  '  You 

are  quite  right,  Mr. ,  and  I  was  wrong.     I 

beg  your  pardon.' 

"Next  morning  the  eldest  brother  was  again 
seized,  and  thrown  into  goal,  by  the  machinations  of 
the  worthy  magistrate  who  owed  his  mother  money. 
The  gaoler  was  a  savage  brute,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  tormenting  him.  One  day  he  came  to 
his^  cell,  and  said,  with  a  diabolical  grin,  ^  I've  news 
that  is  bitter  to  you^  and  pleasant  to  me — your  two 

*  I  am  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  whose  name  I  snp- 
preis,  belieTing  that  its  publication  would  be  distasteful  to  him. 
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brothers  have  been  hanged,  andyim  are  to  be  strung 

up  to-morrow.'  Mr. was  well  enough  aware 

of  the  frightful  character  of  the  times  to  know  that 
this  was  at  least  possible.  ^  Is  what  you  have 
told  me  really  true  T  he  asked  the  gaoler. — *  Upon  my 
oath  it  is !'  answered  the  latter. — '  Then,  my  man,' 

cried  Mr. ,  *  before  I  leave  this  world,  I  will 

have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  you  as  good  a  licking 
as  ever  man  got!'  So  saying,  he  pounced  upon  the 
goaler,  and  walloped  him  awfully.  The  gaoler 
screamed,  and  his  screams  attracted  persons  with- 
out, who  would  have  fired  at  Mr. through 

the  grating  in  the  door,  only  that  ne  constantly 
kept  the  gaoler  between  himself  and  the  door. 
— -  continued  to  thrash  the  gaoler  imtil  he 
was  unable,  from  exhaustion,  to  thrash  him  any 
longer.  The  gaoler  then  went  ofi*,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  sixty-eight  pounds'  weight  of  irons,  with 

which  he  and  his  assistants  loaded  poor . 

When  ironed,  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and 

the  gaoler  beat  him  with  a  knotted  blackthorn 
stick,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  stand  over  him.  He 
then  kept  him  forty-eight  hours  without  food  ;  and 
when  the  commanding  officer  who  inspected  the 
prison   arrived,   he   was    utterly  astonished  how 

survived  the  treatment  he  had  received. 

Finding  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  any  ac- 
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cusatioa  against  Um,  ihai  officer  set  him  £ree  upon 
his  own  responsibility.  Wliat  times  I"  exclaimed 
O'Connell,  after  lie   had  narrated  this   incident; 

*<What  a  scene!    thrashing  the  goalor, 

and  the  gaoler  thrashing !  What  a  coun- 
try, in  which  such  scenes  could  be  enacted !" 

He  then  told  us,  that  when  travelling  some  years 
ago  with  a  friend  named  Franks,  they  were  posting 
along  at  a  veiy  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  th^ 
espied  the  hero  of  the  thrashing  adyenture  waiting 
(m  the  road  side  for  the  mail-coach,  equipped  widi » 
carpet-bag,  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  a  cage  containing 
a  brace  of  fighting  cocks,  and  a  huge  sabre  which  he 
bore  in  his  hand.  Franks  made  the  post-boys  stop. 
^*  Hollo  I  my  dear  fellow,"  he  cried  from  the  carriage- 
window,  "  what  are  you  waiting  on  the  road  for?" 

"  Tm  waiting  to  take  the  mail,"  leepcmied . 

<'  Taie  the  maa  /"  repeated  Franks  ;  <'  ^ad, 
you  are  fiiUy  equipped  to  take  a  dtadel  I" 

The  number  of  the  Repealers  increased  in  1843 
so  rapidly,  that  the  usual  room  at  the  Gom  Exchange 
was  found  wholly  inadequate  to  the  accommodaticm 
of  the  public  Crowds  were  continually  forced  to  go 
away,  from  inability  to  obtain  admittance.  O'ConndQ 
suggested  the  propriety  of  adjourning  to  Classon's 
Theatre  in  Abbey  Street,  but  was  induced  to  hhemr 
don  this  plan  on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Bay* 
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Indeed  he  had  not  any  strong  a£fecti<m  for  a  project 
(though  started  by  himself)  which  invcdved  the 
desertion  of  the  Com  Exchange.  The  Com  Ex- 
diange  was  ibe  bosdq  of  his  poHlical  labours  for 
many  a  long  year;  it  was  by  the  oiganisation  of 
iriuch  it  was  the  centre,  that  he  had  achieved  the 
tziamph  of  ctvil  and  religious  liberty.  The  plaoe 
had  associations  that  were  dear  to  his  heart,  andhe, 
therefore,  very  readily  adopted  Mr.  Ray's  plan  of 
building  a  larger  apartment  on  the  premises,  to 
which  we  might  adjourn  whenever  the  original  room 
should  prove  too  small  for  the  members  in  atten- 
dance. 

^^  At  the  outset  of  the  old  Catholic  Association/' 
said  CConnell,  ^^  I  inspected  various  places  (amongst 
others,  Home's  Commercial  Mart  on  Usher's  Island), 
with  a  view  to  procure  a  suitable  apartment  for  the 
meetings  c^  that  body.  I  kamed  tl^t  if  I  should 
select  any  unprcteeted  dte,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Anti-Catholic  students  of  Trinity  College  to  muster 
m  fiill  Ibrce;  and  endeavour,  at  least,  to  expel  the 
Catholic  asBociators  by  physical  violence.  I  accord^ 
u^ly  locked  out  for  a  room  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood as  might  deter  the  college  lads  from  making 
dieir  proposed  attempt.  Of  course  they  would, 
under  any  drcumstances,  have  been  worsted;  but  it 
might  have  in  some  measure  injured  our  cause  had 
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the  meetmgs  been  liable.to  disturbance,  and  bad  any 
of  them  broken  up  in  a  riot«  :  The  Oom  Exchange 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  close  yidnity 
of  at  least  150  disengaged  coal  porters,  every  day  in 
the  week,  who  would  have  thrown  the  College  lads 
into  the  lASey  in  case  of  any  effi>rt  to  disturb  the 
proceedings. .  This  circumstance  was  known  to  the 
intending  aggressors,  and  the  salutary  knowledge 
efl^tually  checked  their  projects  of  intmsion.'* 

One  of  the  most  favourite  fictions  with  English 
political  writers  and  journalists,  is  the  asserticm 
that  the  Irish  people  are  wholly  indififeient  about 
self-legislation,  unless  when  stirred  up  by  O'ConneU 
or  some  other  agitator  to  a  sense  of  grievance  on 
the  subject. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  natural  impulse  of  every  man's 
tnind  is  in  fiivour  of  self-govemment.  If  the  mind 
of  an  Irishman  were  wholly,  unbiassed  by  religio»a 
bigotry  or  any  other  anti-Irish  influence,  he  would 
almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  be  a  friend  to  domestic 
legislation.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  was  a  Repealer,  before  I  ever  heard  0*Gon- 
nell's  name.  I  was  a  Repealer  the  mom^t  I  leaaned 
from  the  elder  members  of  my  fiimily  that  we.  had 
once  had  an  Irish  Parliam^t,  and  that  the  Union 
extinguished  it. 
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(yCanndl's  labour  yns  sometimes^  not  so  much 
to  in^ire  the  peoffe  with'  Repeal  sentiments,  as  to 
prevent  their  running  too  &r  and  too  &8t.  In  1830 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  resort  to  arms  to 
achieve  Repeal  Fiance  and  Belgium  had  success- 
fully appealed  to  aims  against  their  unpopular 
monaichies.  The  example  was  in  a  high  degree  sti- 
mulating to  the  hot  and  ardent  spirits  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Many  would  have  gladly  taken  the  field 
against  the  accursed  Union.  I  have  often  heard 
the  question  asked  by  peasants,  ^'  When  do  you  think 
the  Counsellor  wiU  call  us  out  ?"  A  strongly-rooted 
notion  had  possessed  their  minds,  that  as  England  de- 
tested conceding  any  tiling  to  justice,  those  who  sought 
iheir  rights  from  her,  must  in  tiie  end  use  military 
force  to  extort  tiiem.  O'Connell  told  me  that  one  day, 
after  he  had  made  a  speech  denouncing  all  weapons 
save  tiiose  of  opinion  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
a  man  in  the  crowd  shook  his  clenched  fist  mena- 
cingly at  him,  saying,  "  You  are  betraying  us!  If 
you  let  usjight  it  out  we^d  win  the  dayP  O'Connell 
expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  Irish  people  had  at 
that  time  taken  the  field,  the  soldiery  would  have 
joined  them. 

As  I  have  adverted  to  the  events  of  1830,  let  me 
mention  a  slight  incident  connected  witii  that  pe- 
riod.    We  have  already  seen  that  a  few  Belgian 
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admixeis  of  O^Gonndl  proposed  to  con^  the  crown 
of  Belgium  on  HnL  The  BidK^of -Ardagh  told 
me,  that  a  French  captain  of  artLQerj  said  to  him^ 
diortly  afterthe  irois  jours  deJuilkti^^  Some  of  hs 
imagined  that  your  O'Gonnell  was  bom  at  St. 
Omer's.  Ahl  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  our  coimtry, 
we  would  have  made  him  Bjng  of  thbTrench !" 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PaUicatioii  of  CyCkmndl's  Book  on  IreUnd— Beriews  of  it — 
Bepeal  in  the  Dublin  Corporation— Increase  of  the  Popular 
Fermor— Facata  HiBEsnA— Count  Haoerooi— Discassion 
upon  Infidelity. 

Qir  the  Ist  of  Febroarj  OX]!oimell  published  the 
fiiBt  vdmne  of  "  Ibelakd,  Native  and  Saxon." 
Some  days  elapsed  before  the  Tory  press  noticed 
the  appearance  of  this  work.  He  wasat  first  afraid 
that  they  would  not  abuse  him,  and  accounted  for 
their  oknce,  by  saying,  ^'  I  dare  say  they  think  it 
just  as  well  not  to  ring  the  bell  upon  my  book — ^it 
hits  them  too  hard/'  At  kngdi  the  Dublin  Warder 
attacked  the  work  in  a  ludicrous  article,  remark- 
aUe  for  impotent  anger.  The  London  Spectator 
assailed  it  briskly,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Spectator 
was  copied  by  the  DuMin  Mail.  Other  Tory 
papers  joined  the  cry,  and  O'Oonnell  exultingly  ex- 
daimed,  ^^  I  told  yon  that  I  never  hit  the  scoun- 
drels right  in  the  face  until  now."  One  journal  (the 
Timeiy  I  ihink)  said,  that  the  book  combined  the 
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most  drivelling  intellectual  imbecility  with  the  most 
diabolical  wickedness.  So  angry  were  the  critics 
at  being  reminded  of  the  iniquities  of  their  fore- 
&thers! 

Early  in  February  he  gave  notice  that,  on  Tues- 
day^ the  21st,  he  would  introduce  the  question  of 
Repeal  into  the  Dublin  Corporation.  Shortly  prior 
to  that  day,  he  suddenly  announced  that  he  would 
postpone  his  motion  for  a  week.  The  Tory  members 
of  the  Corporation  compMned  of  being  u^fairly 
treated.  Alderman  Butt  declared  that  he  had  re- 
maiujBd  in  town,  at  much  personal  inconvenience, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  motion,  and  strongly  remon- 
strated againt  the  postponement.  O'Connell,  how- 
ever, was  inexorable;  whereupon  there  was  a  sort 
of  growling  triumph  amongst  the  opposite  party, 
who  said  that  he  only  manoeuvred  to  get  Butt  out 
of  town,  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  discusong  the 
merits  of  Repeal  with  so  a\)le  an  opponent.     • 

"  I  know  not,"  said  O'Connell  to  me,  "  whether 
it  is  exactly  fair  to  play  off  a  nue  in  a  grave  political 
matter  like  this,  but  I  find  my  postponement  of  the 
debate  has  produced  exactly  the  results  I  antici- 
pated. Had  I  brought  forward  the  question  on  the 
day  originally  fixed  for  it,  the  discussion  would 
have  passed  off  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ex- 
citing half  the  interest  it  will  now  create.    But,  by 
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poBtponing  it,  the  public  mind  will  get  an  additional 
fillip;  the  Anti-repealers  will  say  I  am  'shrinking 
&om  Butt,  and  the  Repealers  will  say  Fm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  him;  people  on  both  sides  will  be  set 
talking  about  the  matter^  and  thus  the  public  cu- 
riosity will  be  wound  up  to  a  point  of  intensity  when 
the  great  day  arrives.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
want,  to  give  additional  eclat  to  the  discomfiture  I 
intend  for  Butt  and  his  brethren." 

The  impulse  given  to  Repeal  throughout  the 
kingdom  appeared  in  our  augmented  receipts  at  the 
National  Association.  The  Repeal  rent  for  the  week 
next  after  the  debate  was  259/.  The  rent  for  the 
following  week  was  366/.  The  Association  was 
now  out  of  debt;  and  we  had  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  apartment,  which  was  immediately  com- 
menced^ upon  a  scale  calculated  to  accommodate 
5000  persons.  O'ConneU  said  it  would  make  a 
capital  temporary  House  of  Commons  after  the 
Repeal,  while  the  old  house  in  College  Green  was 
undergoing  the  necessary  alterations.  ''And  as 
for  a  House  of  Lords,  pro  tem.y*  added  he,  "  why^ 
weVe  only  to  hang  the  walls  of  the  present  room 
upstairs  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold  lace,  and  fit 
it  up  with  mahogany  benches  for  a  hundred  peers 
or  so,  and  it  will  suit  admirably,  till  our  old  quarters 
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in  College  Green  axe  quite  ready  for  the  reo^tion 
of  both  bouses.** 

On  the  16th  of  March  a  numerous  meeting  of 
our  weekly  cc»nmittee  assembled  at  the  Com  Ex- 
change. O'Connell,  taking  up  Carew's  ^'Pacata 
Hibemia,"  opened  the  book  at  the  following  passage 
of  a  letter  frcon  the  Lord  Deputy  to  the  English 
Privy  Council: 

'*  As  for  Sir  Finian  O'Drischall  and  the  Irish  in 
these  parts,  they  are  become  so  wdl  divided 
amongst  one  another,  and  are  &llen  to  preying  and 
killing  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  are  of 
opinion  vnll  greatly  avail  to  the  quietmg  of  these 
parts." 

Having  read  it  aloud,  he  exdaimed,  ^  How  tho- 
roughly characteristic  of  the  English  spirit  towards 
Ireland  at  all  times !  How  truly  does  Carew  speak 
the  Tory  feeling  of  the  present  day !" 

In  the  coiuise  of  tiie  day,  some  one  casually  m^i- 
tioned  a  Count  Maceroni,  who  was  spoken  of  as  a 
scientific  Neapolitan,  author  of  a  paper  detailing  an 
experiment  he  had  made  in  the  art  of  flying. 

"  I  dined  once  in  the  fellow's  company,''  said 
O'Connell.  "  O'Meara  asked  me  to  meet  him,  but 
said, '  I  don't  like  to  bring  you  together,  for  the 
fellow  is  a  rampant  infidel,  and  such  an  enthusiast  in 
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liis  infidelity,  that  he  elw&ja  bkurts  out  some&ing 
ofienaye.'  ^  I  don't  care/  said  I,  ^  ad:  him — ^I  may 
do  him  some  good.*  SoO'Meaiaasked  Maceroni  to 
dine,  bat  stipulated  that  he  should  not  give  Tent  to 
any  of  his  infidel  notions.  He  was  quiet  enough 
for  ten  Tninutes  or  a  quarter  of  ah  hour,  but  he 
then  slapped  oiBT  some  jeers  at  Christianity.  I 
looked  up  at  him,  and  said,  ^  Count  Maoeroni,  I  am 
now  enjoying  an  excellent  dinna:,  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed;  if,  however^  you  choose  to  re- 
sume this  subjedi  when  we  have  dined,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  you  upcm  it.' — ^The  oount  said  no 
more  until  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  then 
he  renewed  hisattacks  on  Christianity.  Isaid, '  Do 
you  bdieve  in  Julius  Caesar  ?'  '  I  do,'  arawered  he. 
*  Do  you  believe  in  Caligula  ?  *Ido.'  *Andyetyou 
will  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  although,  looking 
at  the  maUer.  as  a  merdy  historical  question,  the 
witnesses  for  Christianity  are  more  numerous  and 
unimpeachable  than  those  tar  any  more  historical 
feet  whatsoever?  I  very  soon  forced  him  to  confess 
the  historical  fact  of  Christianity;  and  I  then  chal- 
lenged him  to  show  on  what  reasonable  groimds  he 
could  discredit  the  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  death, 
his  resurrection,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  doctrines 
he  came  on  earth  to  aimoimce  ?  For  these  witnesses 
were  eminently  trustworthy,  as  being  in  the  highest 
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degree  disinteiested.  They  had  nothing  of  a  temporal 
nature  to  gain  for  their  evidence.  No  honour,  no 
rank,  no  riches,  no  luxuries;  on  the  contrary,  lives 
of  toil,  persecution,  andaffiction,  and  they  finally 
died  the  deaths  of  martyrs  to  seal  the  truth  of  their 
narratives.  Gould  any  rational  man  doubt  such 
witnesses  as  these  ?  Yet  such  were  the  witnesses  of 
Christianity.  When  the  historical  fact  was  once 
admitted,  the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  must  inevitably  be  received  upon  the  selfsame 
evidence.  I  promise  you  I  never  had  a  greater 
triumph  than  I  enjoyed  over  my  poor  coimt.  How 
I  used  to  hurrah  I  whenever  I  drove  him  to  confess 
the  absurdity  of  some  infidel  cavil  or  other !  I  actu- 
ally extorted  an  acknowledgment  fix)m  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  my  reasons,  and  I  sent 
him  home  the  most  unhappy  and  terrified  wretch 
breathing,  lest  after  all  his  vaunting  there  should 
really  be  a  devil! 

"  The  poor  blockhead  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Mur&t's." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Xord  Clare  and  Baron  Power— Sniddes  of  Baron  Power  and 
Crosbie  Morgan— Clare*a  political  Dishonesty  and  religious 
Bigotry — O'Connell  in  1801 — His  Escape  from  the  Bayonet 
of  an  English  Militia  Soldier^ Political  Leadership  of  the 
Catholics— Bepeal  Agitation— High  Spirits  of  0*Connell— 
Peel's  Threat— CConnell's  Defiance— His  Language  in  Pri- 
yate. 

Next  day  O'Ooimell  was  yeiy  communicative  of 
old  stories  and  personal  recollections. 

"  Lord  Clare's  enmity  to  Ireland  was  once  very 
nearly  ended  by  the  liand  of  the  assassin.  In  1794, 
he  was  carrying  a  bill  through  the  Irish  Parliament, 
for  compelling  the  Accountant  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  return  his  accounts  whenever  called 
on  by  the  Court.  These  summary  accounts  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  to  Baron  Power,  who, 
as  Junior  Baron,  filled  the  ofBce  of  accountant.  He 
lived  extravagantly,  making  use  of  the  money  of 
the  public  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  looking  to 
future  good  luck  to  enable  him  to  reckon  with  the 
6wners.    The  bill  would  have  been  his  ruin  ;  and 
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after  many  ineflFectual  efforts  to  dissuade  Fitzgibbon 
from  pressing  it,  he  at  last  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration^ to  assassinate  him.  So  he  drove  to  Ely 
Place,  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets, 
and  asked  to  see  Fitzgibbon,  who,  providentially, 
was  from  home.  Baron  Power  then  resolved  on 
suicide,  and  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  along 
the  North  Wall.  When  he  had  got  a  considerable 
distance  out  of  town  he  quitted  the  carriage,  desired 
the  coachman  to  await  his  return,  and  walked  on 
alone  towards  the  Pigeon  House.  He  tied  his 
hands  together  in  order  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
power  of  swimming,  and  jumped  into  the  sea  from 
the  pier.  It  was  afterwards  remarked  as  curious 
that  he  walked  off  to  drown  himself,  using  an  um- 
brella, as  the  day  was  wet !  One  would  think  the 
sprinkling  of  a  shower  could  not  much  incommode 
a  fellow  who  was  resolved  on  a  watery  death! 
Think  of  a  man  going  to  drown  himself,  with  an 
umbrella  to  keep  out  the  wet ! 

"  In  a  few  days  after,  Crosbie  Morgan,  one  of 
the  oddest  of  odd  attorneys,  also  drowned  himself. 
The  ballad-mongers  shouted  their  accounts  of  these 
events  through  the  town,  crying  out,  '  Great  times 
for  Ireland  I  a  great  day  for  Ireland !  One  judge 
drowned!  One  attorney  drowned!'  They  had, 
also,   *  Last   speech  and  dying  words  of  Crosbie 
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Morgan/  which,  instead  of  ending  with  the  ap« 
piOTed  finish  of  the  penitent  declarations  of  Catholic 
criminals,  namely,  '  I  die  an  unworthy  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  ended  thus, — *  I  die  an  un- 
worthy mongrel  of  neither  <;^urch  V 

"  Had  Baron  Power  murdered  Fitzgibbon,  Pitt 
would  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  Union.  Castleieagh,  although  as  vile,  shame- 
less, and  inde&tigable  a  tool  as  ever  corruption  had, 
yet  could  not,  unaided  by  the  commanding  energy 
of  dare,  have  succeeded  so  well  in  the  dirty  work. 
Clare  had  great  intellectual  powers.  He  lived  at  a 
period  fertile  in  monsters — Clare  was  a  monster! 
he  was  a  kind  of  petticoat  Robespierre.  His  father 
was  a  banister  of  considerable  eminence.  Old  Fitz- 
gibbon and  his  brother  were  the  first  persons  who 
introduced  the  system  of  reppr^ng  the  proceedings 
of  the  Englidi  law  courts  in  the  public  newspapers 
without  the  authority  of  the  presiding  judge.  They 
were  student^  in  the  Temple  at  the  time,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  but 
the  Fitzgibbons  persevered  and  s^cceeded. 

"  Clare  was  atrociously  bigoted  against  the  Ca- 
tholics. A  Protestant  friend  of  mine,  who  often 
met  him  at  the  whist  parties  of  an  old  dowager, 
told  me  nothing  could  pos£bly  exceed  the  con- 
temptuous acerbity  with  which  on  those  occasions 
l2 
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he  spoke  of  the  Catholics.  *The  scum  of  the 
earth/  and  such  like  phrases,  were  the  epithets  he 
habitually  applied  to  them." 

O'Comiell's  recollections  of  that  period  then  led 
to  the  following  autobiographical  incident : 

"  In  the  winter  of  1801,"  said  he,  "  I  had  been 
supping  at  the  Freemason's  Hotel,  at  the  comer  of 
Golden  Lane,  with  a  jovial  party.  We  were  re- 
turning home  late,  after  having  drunk  a  good  stoup 
of  claret,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  timber-yard, 
and  spread  rapidly.  I  was  provoked  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  fellow  who  was  beating  the  ground 
with  a  pickaxe,  but  making  no  progress  in  getting 
at  the  water-pipes.  I  shouldered  him  away,  seized 
the  pickaxe,  and  soon  got  at  the  plug;  but,  instead 
of  stopping  then,  I  kept  working  away,  con  amore^ 
and  would  soon  have  disturbed  the  paving  stones  all 
over  the  street,  if  I  had  not  been  prevented.  There 
was  a  large  crowd.  SheriflT  Macready  (an  old  auc- 
tioneer), kept  order,  with  the  aid  of  a  party  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Militia.  I  was  rather  an  unruly 
customer,  being  a  Uttle  imder  the  influence  of  a 
good  batch  of  claret,  and  on  my  refusing  to  desist 
from  picking  up  the  street,  one  of  the  soldiers  ran  a 
bayonet  at  me,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  cover 
of  my  hunting-watch.  If  I  had  not  had  the  watch 
—there  was  an  end  of  the  Agitator !" 
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"Yes,"  said  I;  "but  Ireland  would  have  had 
other  agitators.  A  country  so  aggrieved  could  not 
have  lacked  patriot  leaders,  though  they  might  not 
have  agitated  prudently  or  wisely.*' 

"  Wisely !"  echoed  CVConnell.  *'  Why,  when  I 
took  the  helm,  I  found  all  the  Catholics  full  of 
mutual  jealousies — one  man  trying  to  outrival 
another  —  one  meeting  rivalling  another — the 
leaders  watching  to  sell  themselves  at  the  highest 

penny !  sold  himself,      Woulfe  sold  himself. 

sold  himself,  and  no  doubt  at  a  marvellous 

price!"* 

We  talked  of  Grattan's  quitting  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  with  his  party,  in  1797. 

*'  It  was  a  false  move,"  said  O'Connell ;  **  a  bad 
copy  of  a  worse  precedent  Fox  and  seventy  other 
members  had  quitted  the  British  House  before." 

**  Their  Irish  imitators,"  said  I,  "  quitted  the 
only  place  where  they  could  have  then  been  of  the 
least  use ;  for  they  had  then  no  popular  organisation 
out  of  doors  to  fall  back  upon." 

**  None,"  rejoined  O'Connell,  '^  except  an  organ- 

«  When  I  was  on  a  Bepeal  tour  in  Leinster,  in  October, 
1842,  Father  Barry,  of  Clara,  told  me,  that  on  expressing  his 
surprise  at  «the  appointment  to  office  of  some  persons,  whose 
transcendent  insignificance  seemed  to  render  them  peculiarly 
bad  bargains  to  the  goyemment,  0*Connell  answered:  '*My 
dear  friend,  you  hare  no  idea  what  carrion  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  market  of  corruption.** 
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isatlon  of  treason.  Grattan  could  use  liberty  of 
speech  in  the  House,  which  he  could  not  then  use 
out  of  doors." 

"  Apropos  of  quitting  Parliament,"  said  I,  *^  you 
blame  that  step — ^yet,  have  not  you  yourself  quitted 
Parliament  this  session,  just  because  you  are  a& 
hopeless  of  good  from  it  as  Grattan  and.  Fox  were 
on  previous  occasions  ?" 

*'  Ay — but  I  have  not  quitted  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament as  a  secession,  but  merely  because  I  preferred 
out-door  political  labour.  I  have  not  said  or  done 
any  thing  to  bar  my  returning  thither  at  any  mo- 
ment that  such  a  step  should  appear  to  be  of  the 
least  use." 

.The  Repeal  agitation  now  became  a  task  of  inces- 
sant exertion,  as  every  comer  of  the  country  was 
thoroughly  arouse^,  and  invitations  to  the  different 
counties  poured  in  upon  O'Connell.  He  announced 
at  the  Com  Exchange,  that  if  too  many  meetings* 
should  spring  up,  he  was  desirous  that  John  O'Con- 
nell, and  the  present  writer,  should  relieve  him  of 
some  of  the  labour. 

John  and  I  accordingly  made  occasional  visits  to 
different  districts.  John  took  portions  of  Meath  and 
of  Dublin  ;  and  I  agitated  the  national  question  in 
the  Queen^s  County,  the  County  Monaghan,  and 
the  County  Down. 
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O'Connell^  acoompanied  by  Mr.  Steele  and  a 
numerous  staff,  continued  to  traverse  the  kingdom, 
almost  without  intermission;  visiting  Eells,  Drog- 
heda,  Limerick,  Ennis,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Cork, 
Skibbereen,  Athlone^  and  Gklway,  besides  many 
less  important  places.  His  tour  was  a  perpetual 
triumph — ^the  whole  population  turning  out  en  masse 
to  greet  him,  and  their  earnest  sincerity  demonstrated 
by  the  vast  augmentation  of  our  weekly  receipts. 

One  day  arriving  from  a  multitudinous  gathering, 
his  countenance  beaming  with  health  and  enjoy- 
ment, he  exclaimed, 

**  Well — we  had  a  fine  rollicking  week  of  it !  Eh, 
Tom  Steele — had  we  not?  I  never  felt  in  more 
vigorous  mental,  or  bodily  strength. — Daunt — ^what 
have  I  been  doing?  Repealing  the  Union  for  you ! 
Well,  Fitzsimon — this  shows  what  it  is  to  perse- 
vere— ^I  cast  my  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  now 
after  many  days  I  have  found  it.  Last  year — and 
indeed  firom  the  commencement — ^I  threw  out  state 
paper  after  state  paper,  demonstrating  the  evils  of  the 
Union,  and  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  ML  dull  and 
unheeded  on  the  public  ear.  But  now  all  men  are 
alive,  all  are  active,  all  are  eager  for  success.  I  have 
at  last  convinced  the  nation  that  I  am  in  earnest. 
You  see  what  it  is  to  persevere." 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1843,  the  Govern* 
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ment  determined  on  taking  steps  to  arrest  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  Agitators.  In  reply  to  a  question 
from  Lord  Jocelyn  in  the  House  of  Commong,  Sir 
Robert  Feel  ostentatiously  stated  that  there  was 
**  no  influence,  no  power,  no  authority,  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  existing  laws  gave 
the  Government,  that  should  not  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Union;  the  dissolution  of 
which,"  continued  Sir  Robert,  repeating  a  stale, 
and  now  exploded,  absurdity,  "  would  involve  not 
merely  the  Repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the 
dismemberment  of  this  great  empire."  The  Premier 
further  tiireatened,  that  should  the  ordinary  power 
of  the  law  prove  insufficient  to  check  the  agitation^^ 
"  additional  and  effectual  powers"  would  be  instantiy 
sought  from  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  keep  Ireland 
out  of  her  rights  for  all  time  to  come  I 

The  domestic  Orange  press  was  elate  at  the  hos- 
tility with  which  the  Government  menaced  the 
Repealers.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail^  after  an 
elaborate  efibrt  to  show  that  the  whole  empire,  ex- 
cepting a  minority  of  the  Irish  people,  were  resolved 
on  sustaining  the  Union,  triumphantly  proceeded 
tiius : 

*'  Now  what  is  opposed  to  tiiis  unanimous  sense  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  Government,  the  House  of  Lords^ 
the  House  of  CJommons,  the  people  of  England^ 
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Wales,  and  Scotland  to  a  man,  and  one-half,  at 
least — we  might  say  two-thirds — of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?— The  plain  answer  is — Mr.  O'Connell, 
as  a  balance  to  the  Queen;  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Daunt  and  Mr.  John  O'Connell, 
as  equivalent  to  the  Government ;  the  Popish 
hierarchy  and  the  Repeal  Association  to  coimter- 
poise  the  Lords  and  Commons ;  and  the  teetotalers 
and  Repealers  of  Ireland  to  weigh  against  the  re- 
maining population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  far  £K)m  undervaluing  either  the  influence  or 
the  number  of  those  parties ;  but  we  know  that, 
physically,  they  do  not  constitute  om^tenth  ( ! )  of 
her  Majesty's  British  and  Irish  subjects."* 

Other  journals  in  the  anti-Irish  interest  were 
equally  eager  to  halloo  on  the  Government  against 
the  Repealers.  They  were  alike  astonished  and 
provoked  at  the  tone  of  lofty  and  fearless  defiance 
taken  by  the  Repealers,  immediately  upon  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Sir  Robert's  threat. 

O'Connell,  standing  upon  the  constitutional  right 
of  petition,  dared  the  Government  to  the  use  of 
coercive  means  to  suppress  the  agitation.  He  pro- 
fessed  his  delight  at  the  evidence  of  our  strength 
afforded  by  Peel's  hostile  movement.  He  declared 
that,  whereas  the  basis  of  the  British  throne  was  the 
^  Z>ii&2iji  Eveimg  Mail^  ISth  Maj,  1S4d. 
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right  of  the  subject  to  petition,  all  persons  who 
interfered  with  that  right  were,  in  point  of  principle, 
traitors  to  the  crown. 

"  We  are  told,"  said  he,  at  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion, "  that  some  desperate  measures  are  to  be  taken 
for  the  suppression  of  public  opinion  upQn  tiie  ques- 
tion of  Repeal ;  and  that  tiiey  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  bring  in  a  coercive  bill.  They  may 
annihilate  the  constitution ;  but  to  this  I  pledge 
myself,  tiiey  shall  have  some  trouble  in  doing  so.  I 
will  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  their  bill ;  I  will  divide  on  every  motion 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  I  will  resist  the  bill  to 
the  utmost  ofmy  power,  as  long  as  it  is  not  law.  When 
it  becomes  a  statute,  I  will  obey  it — I  will  obey 
every  law,  unless  I  can  manage  to  drive  a  coach 
and  six  tiirough  it ;  but  I  will  discover  some  plan 
whereby  the  Irish  people  shall  have  the  means  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  upon  tiiis  vital  question. 
Unless  they  gag  me,  I  will  find  the  means  of  speak- 
ing to  Ireland.  I  set  tiiem  at  defiance,  unless  they 
set  tiieir  heels  upon  the  Constitution,  and  d^rade 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  civilised 
world,  by  the  excess  of  downright  tyranny  to  crush 
me.  I  fear  them  not — ^let  them  begin.  See  what 
is  occurring;  see  what  multitudes  have  joined  our 
ranks,  when  the  first  faint  whisper  went  abroad  that 
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coercion  was  contemplated  ;  and  oh  !  if  such  num- 
bers flock  aroimd  our  standard  when  coercion  is  but 
a  rumour,  what  would  our  position  be,  if  coercion 
were  attempted — ^if  coercion  were  commenced  ? 
What  a  response  to  the  Repeal  cry  would  not  there 
then  be,  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other  ? 
I  will  tell  Sir  Robert  Peel  where  he  may  find  a 
suggestion  for  his  bill.  In  the  American  Congress 
for  the  district  of  Columbia,  they  have  passed  a  law 
that  the  house  shall  not  receive  any  petitions  from 
slaves,  nor  any  petitions  on  behalf  of  slaves,  even 
though  the  petitioners  be  freemen.  I  will  send  for 
a  copy  of  that  act  of  the  Columbian  legislature,  and 
I  win  send  it  to  Peel,  that  he  may  take  it  as  his 
model,  when  he  is  firaming  his  bill  of  coercion  for 
the  Irish  people.  He  shall  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Columbian  bill,  if  he  stirs  at  all.  That  law  or 
nothing,  shall  we  have.  Let  him  take  his  choice, 
and  extinguish,  in  the  blood  of  the  Irish  people, 
the  last  remnant  of  their  liberties.  Friends  may 
desert  me,  foes  may  threaten,  but  I  will  never 
forsake  the  path  that  I  have  proposed  for  myself. 
I  will  violate  no  law,  I  will  outrage  no  ordinance  of 
man  nor  of  Heaven  ;  but  as  long  as  there  remains 
to  me  one  inch  of  the  constitution,  on  which  I  can 
place  my  footstq),  I  will  find  some  Archimedean 
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point,  whereon  to  plant  the  lever  with  which  I  will 
still  uphold  the  fainting  liberties  of  my  country." 

Such  was  the  exulting  a^d  defiant  language  of 
O'Connell  at  the  Association.  In  private  he  was 
equally  confident. — {^  The  attack  upon  us  by 
Peel's  Government,"  he  used  to  say,  "is  the 
very  thing  needed  to  stimulate  our  friends  and  to 
increase  our  numbers." — ^This  opinion  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
our  body.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  external 
pressure  of  Government  hostility  had  a  powerful 
tendency  to  consolidate  our  force.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  those  who  held  this  opinion  were  quite 
right.  In  a  great  national  struggle  for  popular 
rights  a  directly  hostile  Government  is  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  a  half  friendly  one.  j  Peel  met  us  boldly 
in  front;  we  encountered,  and  finally  overthrew 
him.*  Russell,  with  words  of  courtesy  and  partial 
concession  on  his  lips,  undermined  our  strength  and 
accomplished  what  Peel  was  unable  to  effect — the 
disruption  (only  a  temporary  one,  I  trust)  of  the 
Repeal  confederacy. 

*  ^  Sir,  I  beliere  that  the  Irish  Confederacy  cannot  be  pat 
down  by  force."  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
18th  April,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

First  Onslaught  on  the  Bepealers— IMsmissal  of  Magistrates — 
Fresh  Adhesions  to  Bepeal— Correspondence  between  Lord 
Chancellor  Sngden  and  O'Connell— Fiye  Lord  ChanoeHors' 
in  a  Madhouse! — Mr.  Lane  Fox,  M.P.,  and  O'Connell— Ledra 
Bollin's  Offer  of  French  Military  Aid— Progress  of  the  Agi- 
tation—The Troops  in  Attendance  at  the  Monster  Meetings 
— O'Connell's  Confidence  of  Success. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Government^  in  per- 
formance of  their  pledge  to  suppress  the  Agitation, 
was  a  grossly  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
right  to  petition.  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden  (an 
Englishman)  began  by  dismissing  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  Lord  Firench  and  other  magis- 
trates, for  having  attended  meetings  convened  to 
petition  for  Repeal.  That  the  reader  may  fully  ap- 
preciate the  part  taken  by  O'Connell  in  this  trans- 
action, I  insert  the  Chancellor's  letter  to  Lord 
Ffrench ;  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  every 
superseded  magistrate: 
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"  To  ike  Right  HonourMe  Lord  Ffrench. 

**  Secretary's  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
22nd  of  May,  1843. 
"  My  Lobd, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  lord- 
ship's letter  of  the  19th  instant,  stating  that  it  was  your  inten- 
tion to  attend  the  Eepeal  meeting  at  Cultra,  as  well  as.  that 
which  is  to  he  held  in  Athlone.  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  inform  your  lordship  that  he  regrets  he  has  felt 
it  his  duty  to  direct  your  lordship  to  be  superseded  as  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Galway.  It  has  been  his  earnest  desire 
not  to  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  by  any  magis- 
trate in  farour  of  Repeal,  although  from  his  first  arriyal  here 
he  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  uphold  the  Union  between  Great'Britain 
and  Ireland  to  appoint  as  a  magistrate  any  person  pledged  to 
the  Repeal  of  that  Union.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having 
recently  declared  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  their  fixed  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  Union,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  Grovemment  to  support  that  declaration.  The 
allegation  that  the  numerous  Repeal  meetings  are  not  illegal 
does  not  diminish  their  inevitable  tendency  to  outrage ;  and 
considering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such  meetings  are  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  may  become  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  place  a  firm  reliance  on  the  watchfidness  and  deter- 
mination of  the  magistracy  to  preserve  the  public  j^eace.  A 
magistrate  who  presides  over  ot  forms  a  part  of  su(di  meeting 
can  neither  be  prepared  to  repress  violence,  nor  could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  act  against  a  body  for  whose  offence  he  would  himself 
be  responsible.  To  such  persons  the  preservation  c^  the  public 
peace  during  the  present  agitation  cannot  be  safely  intrusted. 
Your  lordship's  determination  to  preside  over  such  a  meeting, 
immediately  after  the  declarations  in  Pariiament,  proves  to  tiie 
Lord  Chancellor  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  evincing  the  de- 
termination of  this  government  to  delegate  no  power  to  those 
who  seek  by  such  measures  as  are  now  pursued  to  diss(dve  the 
Legislative  Union.  To  allow  such  persons  any  longer  to  re- 
main in  the  commission  of  the  peace  would  be  to  aSbrd  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  the  carrying  of  a  measure  which  her 
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lljgesty  hM,  like  her  predeoenor,  expfened  her  determination 
to  prerent.  This  yiew  of  the  case,  which  the  step  taken  by 
jTOor  lordship  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, will  compel  him  at  once  to  supersede  any  other  magis- 
trates who,  since  the  dedarations  in  Parliament,  haye  attended 
like  Bepeal  meetings.  He  thinks  that  such  a  measure  1^  not  at 
Tariance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Goremment,  whilst  th^ 
watch  oyer  public  tranquillity  and  oppose  the  Bepeal  inoye- 
ment,  still  to  act  with  f<»rbearance  and  conciliation,  and^  to  de- 
yote  their  best  energies  to  improye  the  institutions  and  promote 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

**  I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

<«  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  senrant, 

^  Henst  3doi>£K>  Secretary." 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary,  Mr.  Si^den, 
forwarded  to  Mr.  O'Connell  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
letter,  and  accompanied  it  with  the  following  note: 

«  Secretary's  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
-May  23,  1843. 
**  Snt,— I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  inform  you, 
that  it  is  with  r^ret  that  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  supersede 
you  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Kerry.  I  beg  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  direction 
to  Lord  I^nch,  which  will  explain  to  you  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  step  has  been  taken. 

"  I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  seryant, 

"  Henby  Sugdbn,  Secretary. 
"  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P." 

I  subjoin  Mr.  O'Connell's  reply: 

**  To  Henry  Sugden,  JEaq. 

«  30,  Merrion  Square,  27th  May,  1843. 
"  Sib, — On  my  return  to  town  from  attending  four  meet- 
ings, peaceable  and  perfectly  1^^  meetings,  to  petition  Par- 
liament for  the  repeal  of  the  act  entitled  the  Act  for  the  Legis- 
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latire  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  found  before  me 
yoor  letter  of  the  23rd  instant.  For  the  terms  of  dyility  in 
which  that  letter  is  couched,  I  owe  you,  sir,  and  I  hereby  offer 
yon,  my  best  thanks. 

**  I  would  not  willingly  be  exceeded  by  you  in  courtesy,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that,  if  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred 
duty  I  should  use  any  expression  of  a  harsh  nature,  which  I 
shall  studiously  endearour  to  aToid,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
say  any  thing  personally  offensiye.  But  that  duty  obliges  me 
to  declare  that,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  an 
event,  in  my  judgment,  not  remote,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
to  move  for  the  Impeachment  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
for  presuming  to  interfere  with  the  subject's  dearest  and  most 
precious  right— the  right  of  petitioning  Pariiament;  a  right 
expressly  declared  to  belong  to  the  people  as  one  of  *  the  true, 
andent,  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  realm.'  I  use  the  words  of  the  statute,  which,  it  should 
be  remembered,  settles  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  the 
basis  of  those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Her  Majesty's 
title,  therefore,  to  the  throne  is  based  upon  the  right  of  petition, 
and  the  statute  expressly  declares,  *  That  all  commitments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal.'  The  deprivation 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace  may  not  be  technically  a 
prosecution.  But  it  is  intended  as  a  punishment;  and  punish- 
ment without  prosecution  would  make  the  act  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  only  the  more  crimlnaL  I  mean  to  liisist,  and  I 
think  the  argument  will  have  weight  with  an  Irish  Parliament, 
freely  and  fairly  elected,  that  the  act  of  the  Chancellor  neces- 
sarily endangers  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  security  of 
the  connexion  between  both  countries. 

**  The  commission  of  the  peace  is  of  very  small  importance 
to  me,  who  never  acted  more  than  once  under  that  commission. 
But  the  principle  upon  which  the  Chancellor  acts  I  utterly 
protest  against,  as  being  in  its  essential  nature  disloyal,  and 
dangerous  alike  to  the  throne  and  the  people. 

'*  That  the  Repeal  meetings  to  petition  Parliament  are  not 
illegal,  is  a  proposition  admitted  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Efrench; 
and  really,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  it  is  in  no  slight 
degree  absurd  to  allege,  that  these  meetings  •  have  an  inevitable 
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tendency  to  outrage  !!!*  Why  meetings  have  been  held— as 
erery  body  in  Ireland  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  as  numerously 
— aye,  and  as  "peaceably — ^before  the  passing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  as  during  the  present  Bepeal  Agitation.  There  have 
been,  within  the  last  three  months,  more  than  twenty  of  these 
multitudinous  meetings,  to  petition,  without  haying  caused  a  ' 
single  offence.  How,  then,  they  can  have  *  an  insyitable  ten- 
dency' to  outrage,  without  ever  having  produced  a  single  out- 
rage, is  not  within  the  comprehension  of  a  mere  Irish  lawyer, 
although  it  may  be  within  the  sagacity  of  an  English  Chan- 
cellor ! 

'*How  CAN  the  Chancellor  be  of  opmion  that  meetings  to 
petition  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  when  the 
constitution  itself  recognises,  sanctions,  aye,  and  enforces  the 
right  so  to  petition  ?  And  as  to  the  notion  of  their  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  danger  to  the  state 
would,  in  realityy  consist  in  suppressing  the  groans  of  the 
people;  in  compelling  them  to  brood  in  silence  over  their  wrongs 
and  their  sufferings;  and  a  more  wronged  and  suffering:  people 
exist  not  under  the  face  of  heaven  than  the  Irish  people.  The 
danger  to  the  state  would  consist  in  suppressing  the  expression 
of  popular  opinion;  in  damming  up  the  constitutional  channels 
of  relief;  and  in  thereby  driving  the  people  to  the  wild  and 
hideous  *  justice  of  revenge,'  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
fair  hopes  of  relief  fron»  the  houses  of  Parliament,  and  from 
the  throne. 

"  As  to  the  argument  used  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Ffrench 
^nth  respect  to  the  inaMity  of  the  magistrates  attending  meet- 
ings, to  repress  violence,  it  bears  diametrically  the  opposite  way. 
Por  no  individual  could  possibly  have  so  direct  and  personal  an 
interest  in  preventing  violence  and  suppressing  outrage  as  ma- 
gistrates who  are  parties  to,  and  responsible  for,  the  calling 
together  of  such  meetings. 

"  With  respect  to  your  assertion  that  her  Majesty  has,  like  her 
predecessor,  *  expressed  her  determination  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,'  it  has  filled  me  with  the  most  utter 
and  inexpressible  astonishment.  You  must  know— and  indeed 
I  much  fear  you  must  have  known,  when  you  made  that  asser- 
tion—that it  was  utterly  unfounded ;  in  fact,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  himself  admitted  the  falsity  of  that  statement.  Her  Ma- 
VOL.  II.  M 
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jeft7,  whcm  the  people  c^  Ireland  affectumatdj  leyere,  has 
made  no  inch  declaration;  and  indeed  I  most  say  it  enhances 
the  criminality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he  has  permitted 
the  patting  forward  (under  the  sanction  of  his  high  name)  of 
a  statement  so  i^jnrions  to  her  Majesty;  and  one  so  strongly 
tending  in  itself  to  expose  her  to  the  odium  and  hatred  (if 
that  were  possiUe)  of  her  brare,  loyal,  and  attached  peqple  of 
Irdand. 

**  As  to  the  concluding  paragn^h  of  your  letter,  which  talks 
c^  the  forbearance  and  conciliation  of  the  present  Groyemment, 
and  of  their  desire  to  improve  the  institutions,  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  it  is  calculated  only  to  move  the  risible 
&calties  of  erery  light-hearted  man,  and  to  exdte  the  indig- 
nant sorrow  of  erery  thinking  being,  that  you  should  venture 
to  treat  the  people  of  Irdand  to  such  a  specimen  of  ludicrous 
hypocrisy. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

''Daniel  O'Commsix. 

^  To  Henry  Sugden,  Esq/' 

O'Connell  ridiculed  tte  paltry  meanness  and  weak 
hostility  evinced  in  the  removal  of  the  magistrates* 
In  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the 
Bepeal  Association^  he  mixed  up  his  comments  on 
the  absurdity  of*  the  Chancellor's  proceeding  with 
the  following  anecdote  : 

"  If  those  men  [namely,  the  Government]  are  not 
yet  mad,  they  have  given  some  signs  of  madness ;  and 
a  most  ludicrous  instance  of  a  thing  of  the  kind 
occurred  on  Saturday  last.  The  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  interim  of  making  out  the  writs 
of  supersedeas  for  the  Repeal  magistrates,  is  very 
fond  of  investigating  into  the  management  of  lunatic 
asylums.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the  surgeon- 
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general  to  visit,  without  any  previous  intimation,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  kept  by  Dr.  Duncan,  in  this  dty. 
Some  person  sent  word  to  the  asylum  that  a  patient 
was  to  be  sent  there  in  a  carriage  that  day,  who  was 
a  smart  little  man,  that  thought  himself  one  of  the 
judges,  or  some  great  person  of  that  sort,  and  who 
was  to  be  detained  by  them.  Dr.  Duncan  was  out, 
when  Sir  Edward  Sugden  came  there  in  half-an-hour 
afterwards.  On  knocking  at  the  door.  Sir  Edward 
was  admitted  and  received  by  the  keeper.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  talkative,  but  the  attendants 
humoured  him,  and  answered  all  his  questions.  He 
asked  if  the  surgeon-general  had  arrived,  and  the 
keeper  assured  him  that  he  was  not  yet  come,  but 
that  he  would  be  there  immediately.  'Well,*  said 
he,  *I  will  inspect  some  of  the  rooms  imtil  he 
arrives.*  *  Oh,  no,  sir,*  said  the  keeper,  *  we  could 
not  permit  that  at  all.'  *  Then,  I  will  walk  for  a 
while  in  the  garden,'  said  his  lordship,  *  whilst 
I  am  waiting  for  him.'  *We  cannot  let  you  go 
there  either,  sir,*  said  the  keeper.    *  What,'  said  he, 

*  don't  you  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  keeper,  *  we  have  four  more  Lord 
Chancellors  here  already.'  He  got  into  a  great  fury, 
and  they  were  beginning  to  think  of  the  strait- 
waistcoat  for  him,  when  fortunately  the  surgeon- 
general  arrived.    ^Has  the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived 
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yet?  said  he.  The  man  burst  out  kughing  at 
him,  and  said,  *  Yes,  sir,  we  have  him  safe,  but  he 
is  by  far  the  most  outrageous  patient  we  have.'  I 
really  believe  the  Chancellor  caught  the  fury  of  super- 
seding the  magistrates  while  he  was  in  D^.  Duncan's 
asylum,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  fortunate  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  Ministry  were  there  with  him." 

The  first  fruits  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Repeal 
magistrates  appeared  in  a  large  batch  of  fresh  Re- 
peal recruits,  including  several  young  lawyers  of 
ability — O'Hagan,  O'Hea,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen 
(son  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  many 
others.  The  week^s  rent  swelled  up  to  2205/.,  and 
there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  derisive  defiance  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Government.  The 
new  adherents  of  Repeal  assigned  the  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  right  of  petition  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  adhesion. 

Shortly  previous  to  this  period  the  increase  of  the 
Repeal  Agitation  in  Ireland  had  aroused  the  ire  of 
an  English  member  of  Parliament  named  Lane  Fox, 
whose  notions  of  legislation  were  altogether  fanati- 
cal, and  derived  from  his  own  conceptions  of  the 
prophetic  parts  of  Scripture.  He  wrote  a  curious 
letter  to  O'Connell,  challenging  him  to  appear  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  and  listen  to  his  (Mr.  Lane 
Fox's)  arguments ;  predicting  the  downfall  of  Popery 
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wd  triumph  of  truth;  threatening  to  move  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act;  with  much  more 
equally  rational  and  relevant  matter. 

O'Connell's  only  answer  was  the  following  brief 
"Card,"  as  he  called  it  : 

**  Mr.  O'Connell  has  read  in  the  Times  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  a  copy  of  which 
that  imhappy  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
sending  to  Mr.  O'Connell  in  manuscript,  after  he 
had  printed  the  original  in  the  newspapers.  Of 
course  it  will  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  0*Connell 
should  say  one  word  in  reply  to  that  strange  and 
maniacal  epistle ;  but  he  feels  that,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian,  he  is  bound  earnestly  to  implore  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox  to  obtain  for  him  the  pro- 
tection which  the  court,  in  matters  of  lunacy,  is 
enabled  to  give  to  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Lane  Fox, 
are  manifestly  incompetent  to  manage  their  own 
affidrs,  either  public  or  private. 

*'Merrion  Square,  12th  of  May,  1843."* 

Mr.  Fox  next  talked  of  a  call  of  the  House,  in 

order  to  compel  the  attendance  of  O'Connell  in 

Parliament.     On    this    proposition  the  Brighton 

Herald  humorously  commented,  observing  that  a 

•  From  the  Duhlm  Pilot  of  the  same  date. 
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chase  in  pursuit  of  O'Connell,  who  was  rapidly  tra- 
versing Ireland  in  every  direction^  would  place  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  in  the  ludicrous  predicament  of  a 
dog  at  a  duck-hunt;  the  object  of  hi» pursuit  having 
only  to  dive,  and  re-appear  in  a  distant  locality,  in 
order  to  baffle  the  eflforts  of  the  pursuer.  The 
writer  added  that  such  a  chase  would  be  a  capital 
joke  to  O'Connell  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lane  Fox,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  his 
political  duck-hunt,  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his 
attention  from  Irish  afiairs.  He  addressed  an  epistle 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  which,  though  written 
by  an  Englishman,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
"thunder- an'- ouns"  species  of  politico -theology 
much  in  favour  with  the  "evangelical"  school  of 
anti- Repealers  in  Ireland,  whose  harangues  and 
epistles  are  quite  as  extravagant  in  matter,  and 
nearly  as  much  so  in  manner  as  those  of  Mr.  Eox* 
That  gentleman  spoke  of  O'ConnelFs  disclaimer  of 
violence,  adding,  "  But  /  tell  you,  sir,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  of  England,  that  J  am  a 
fighting  man ;  and  it  shall  not'  be  long  before  I  am 
up  to  my  horse's  reins  in  the  blood  of  infidels.** — 
After  contending  that  this  language  was  warranted 
by  "every  page  of  Scripture;"  that  the  elect  of 
Israel  were  planted  in  England ;  that  the  said  elect 
exclusively  possessed  the  true  interpretation  of  God^s 
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word ;  that  lie  (Mr.  Fox),  disguised  in  the  garb  of 
folly,  liad  probed  the  brains  of  our  rulers  and  found 
nothing ;  the  writer  concluded  as  follows: 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  letter  in 
your  much  circulated  paper ;  it  will  comfort  many 
an  honest  meaning  heart  Fools  may  stumble  at  it; 
and  let  them  stumble  and  be  damned. — I  remain, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  S.  L.  Fox. 

**  3,  St.  James's  Square,  June  22." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1843,  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  a 
member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,*  ad- 
dressed to  OConnell  a  proffer  of  French  assistance 
in  working  out  the  liberty  of  Ireland.  M.  Rollin 
professed,  on  the  part  of  his  confederates  in  France, 
strong  sympathy  with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
Irish  movement;  but  he  more  than  hinted,  that  his 
friends  had  an  arriire  pensee  of  affording  military 
aid,  should  the  British  Government  seek,  by  uncon- 
stitutional violence,  to  coerce  the  Irish  Repealers. 
In  a  reply  to  this  commimication,  read  by  O'Con- 
nell  at  the  Repeal  Association,  he  thus  dealt  with 
the  offer  of  physical  assistance  : 

♦  And  recently  rendered  conspicuous  by  his  share  in  the 
Berolution  of  1848. 
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^  "You,  indeed,  allude  to  another  contingency, 
in  which  you  may  be  disposed  to  be  more  active  in 
our  support.  But  that  is  a  contingency  which  we 
decline  to  discuss,  because  we  deem  it  impossible 
that  it  should  arise,  the  British  Government  having 
retracted  every  menace  of  illegal  force  and  unjust 
violence;  and  confining  its  resistance  to  our  claims — 
if  it  shall  continue  to  resist  those  claims — ^within  the 
ordinary  channels  of  legalised  administration." 

I  O'Connell  was  too  wise,  too  loyal,  and  too  wary, 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  offers,  direct  or 
conditional,  of  foreign  military  assistance.  Pecu- 
niary aid  he  was  glad  to  accept;  it  was  in  its  nature 
quite  safe,  and  it  essentially  helped  to  promote  the 
agitation.  The  pecuniary  gifts  of  America  were 
generous  and  frequent.!  France  gave  nothing;  and 
O'Connell  was  not  disposed  to  value  very  highly  the 
empty  proffer  of  a  species  of  help,  which  required 
distinct  and  immediate  repudiation  in  order  to  avert 
an  embarrassing  dtmil'e  with  the  law.  "  I  wonder," 
said  he,  one  day,  "whether  there  was  any  thing  r^a? 
in  Ledru^s  offer.  Some  fellows  have  such  an  enor- 
mous deal  of  balderdashical  vanity  about  them,  that 
it  is  not  unlikely  Ledru  only  meant  to  get  a  little 
notoriety." 

Apart,  however,  from  the  contrast  between  French 
and  American  assistance  to  the  Repeal  movement — 
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a  contrast  which  the  large  number  of  Irish  resident 
in  the  United  States  sufficiently  accounted  for — 
0'Q>nnell  entertained  feelings  of  sincere  respect  for 
the  great  and  gallant  French  nation.  He  remem- 
bered that,  during  the  last  century,  hosts  of  Irish 
exiles  found  in  France  a  refuge,  when  England  had 
made  their  native  land  too  hot  to  hold  them.  He 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  many  fields  of  battle  on 
which  the  Irish  brigade  had  earned  glory  under  the 
French  banner;  and  these  memories  produced  in  his 
min4  a  strong  sentiment  of  friendship  for  our  Gallic 
neighbours. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  went  on  with  constantly 
increasing  vigour.  In  every  comer  of  the  kingdom 
monster  assemblages  gathered  round  0*Connell  to 
affirm  the  grand  principle  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  of 
1782,  "  That  no  power  on  earth  ought  of  right 
to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  save  only  the  Sove- 
seign,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland."  As  the 
popular  sentiment  developed  itself  through  the 
legal,  constitutional  channel  of  meetings  to  petition, 
the  enemies  of  Irish  rights  redoubled  their  exertions 
to  calumniate  the  leaders  and  the  people,  and  to 
falsify  their  purposes.  Of  men  who  barely  sought 
the  restoration  of  an  indefeasible  right,  whereof 
they  had  been  flagitiously  defi*auded,  the  Mail 
boldly  asserted  that  the  objects  were,  **  Extinction 
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of  the  Established  Church  :*  Restoration  of  the 
Forfeited  Estates"  (this  was  a  fityourite  bugbear)  and 
^'Extermination  of  the  Protestants.''  That  these  me- 
naces imposed  on  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  fana- 
tical, is  unfortunately  true.  Conservatives  have  fre- 
quently admitted  the  entire  Repeal  case  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  present  writer  ;  and  when  pressed  for 
their  reasons  for  opposing  a  measure  whose  beneficial 
tendency  they  freely  admitted,  they  have  invariably 
answered  by  conjuring  up  the  visionary  terrors  of  Ca- 
tholic ascendency,  Protestant  annihilation,  and  re- 
sumption of  the  forfeited  estates.  We  laboured,  andnot 
without  partial  success,  to  dispel  those  dreary  viaons. 
The  Government  affected  to  believe  that  we  me- 
ditated physical  violence.  Troops  of  dragoons  were 
sent  to  every  public  muster  of  Repealers.  In  June, 
1843, 1  attended  a  large  Repeal  meeting  at  Cam- 
lough,  in  the  Coimty  Down,  and  my  carriage  was 
escorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons  from  Newry  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  prevent  me 
from  wresting  the  province  of  Ulster  vi  ef  armis 
from  the  Queen's  allegiance !  On  the  day  of  the 
celebrated  Tara  gathering  I  attended  an  enormous 
assemblage    of    Repealers    at  Clontibret,  in  the 

*  We  want  not  the  extinction  of  the  Estahlished  Chnich. 
We  only  require  a  reduction  of  that  establishment  to  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  its  members. 
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CSotmtjr  Monaghan^  which  was  presided  ovw  by 
Captain  Seaver  of  Heath  Hall,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
ci-devant  Orangeman.  On  the  rising  ground  in 
onr  front  were  displayed  a  numerous  body  of  the 
Queen's  troops.  The  opposing  forces  confronted 
each  other  on  adjacent  eminences  during  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  and  doubtless  many  a  Repealer's 
heart  beat  indignantly  tmder  his  red  jacket !  The 
troops  moved  quietly  off  when  we  dispersed.  The 
same  spectacle  was  presented  at  every  Repeal  meet- 
ing for  the  year  1843.  The  presence  of  the  soldiery 
at  our  gatherings  was  a  ridiculous  and  immeaning 
parade,  and  served  but  to  ezdte  the  risibility  of  the 
Eepealers,who,  being  perfectly  conscious  of  their  own 
constitutional  and  peaceful  designs,  could  ascribe  no 
other  motive  to  the  Government  in  ordering  the 
troops  upon  Repeal  service,  than  a  design  to  confirm 
the  fears  and  authenticate  the  vaticinations  of  the 
alarmists,  by  thus  suggesting  that  we  harboured 
traitorous  designs,  which  required  a  military  force 
to  check  their  execution. 

The  public  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  I  again 
went  to  Scotland  this  year ;  I  record  my  visit  not 
so  much  in  memory  of  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the 
Repealers  by  whom  I  was  invited^  as  to  jrecal  the 
pleasing  associations  connected  with  my  sojourn  in 
that  kingdom. 
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[On  my  return  to  Ireland  I  met  O'Connell  in 
Dublin,  in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  health,  spirits, 
and  success.  The  millions  had  distinctly  "pro- 
nounced" for  Repeal ;  nearly  the  whole  nation  had 
risen  up  as  one  man  to  repudiate  and  denoimce 
the  monster-crime  of  1800:  nine  persons  out  of 
every  ten  had  expressed  their  condemnation  of  the 
Union  ;  and  O'Connell's  sanguine  mind  was  confi- 
dent of  ultimate  victory.  His  constant  phrase  was, 
that  "  there  was  a  moral  electricity  in  the  continuous 
expression  of  public  opinion  concentrated  upon  a 
single  point,  perfectly  irresistible  in  its  efficacy."/ 
To  those  persons  who  acted  under  O'Connell's 
leadership,  and  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  him,  nothing  could  appear  more 
false  than  the  vehement  assertions  of  the  adverse 
press  "  that  he  was  playing  a  double  game ;  that 
he  did  not  in  reality  desire  Repeal;  and  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  pursuit  of  it."  He 
did  most  assuredly  expect  to  succeed:  although  it  is 
probably  true  that  his  modus  agendi  was  not  fully 
methodised  in  its  various  details.*    He  relied  a  good 

*  He  was  always  sanguine  of  success.  Staunton  told  me, 
that  O'Connell  came  to  the  Weekly  Register  Office,  one  day, 
while  that  paper  was  printed  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  caUed  him 
down  stains,  saying,  *' Staunton,  my  dear  fellow!  Bepeal  is  now 
quite  certain. .  All  that  remains  is  to  settle  the  terms." — **  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Staunton  ;  with  a  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  the  news  of  proximate  success  was  rather  too  good  to 
be  true. 
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deal  upon  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  he  looked 
to  accelerating,  and  in  some  degree  creating,  a  crisis 
of  which  the  Irish  people  might  take  advantage  for 
the  recovery  of  their  legiskture.  What  was  to  be 
the  precise  mode  of  achieving  that  recovery — whe- 
ther by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  by  a 
summons  from  the  Queen,  without  any  legislative 
act,  for  the  assembling  of  her  faithful  Irish  Peers 
and  Commons  in  College  Green — was  a  question 
which  he  left  to  time  and  circumstances,  although 
his  own  behef  inclined  to  the  greater  probability  of 
the  latter  event.* 

While  his  enemies  denied  his  sincerity,  invented 
discreditable  motives  for  his  actions,  and  took  every 
occasion  of  holding  him  up  as  an  arrant  political 
swindler,  his  personal  friends  were  impressed  with 
a  resistless  conviction,  not  only  of  his  honesty,  but 
of  his  fervid  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  labours.  I  say  a  resistless  conviction ; 
for,  in  the  moments  of  unstudied  and  unguarded 
social  intercourse,  the  strong  desire  to  achieve  the 

♦  For  a  detaUed  description  of  the  Kepeal  Campaign  of  1842-3, 
the  Frosecution,  the  Imprisonment,  Personal  Anecdotes  of  the 
I^eaders,  and  other  matters  connected  with  Irish  popular  poli- 
tics, vide  my  work,  "Ireland  and  her  Agitators."  I  was 
gratified  at  seeing  the  work  in  question  copiously  quoted  in  a 
tract  on  Irish  a£Eairs,  printed  at  Leipsig,  in  the  German  Ian- 
gage,  under  the  title  of  "  Irlandund  die  Repealfrage."— Leipsig: 
Leopold  Michelsen,  1847. 
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great  objects  which  he  publicly  advocated,  was  in- 
cessantly made  manifest:  plans,  projects,  aspirations 
to  that  end  teemed  forth  from  the  well-spring  of  his 
mind;  and  even  when  conversing  on  topics  un- 
connected with  Repeal,  his  thoughts  would  often 
suddenly  diverge,  with  a  species  of  sanguine  impa- 
tience^ to  the  subject  of  our  legislative  independence. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

**  Two  Kegatiyes  make  an  Affirmatiye" — O'Connell's  Character 
of  the  Methodists— Hif  Opmion  of  Peel — The  projected 
"Council  of  Three  Hundred" — Speculations  on  its  Conse- 
quences— MoTements  of  Louis  Philippe— Military  Education 
of  the  Irish  People— O'Connell's  Objections  to  it— His  faith 
in  the  Efficacy  of  the  purely  Moral  Morement — Proclamation 
agunst  the  Meetmg  at  Clontarf— 0*Connell*s  Measures— 
Bumour  of  a  Prosecntioii  for  High  Treason — OXkmnell  in 
the  Country— Hunting. 

Sebjeant  Mubphy,  then  member  for  Cork  city, 
haTing  deprecated  the  Repeal  moyement,  and  at  the 
same  time  admitted  that  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories 
were  likely  to  befriend  ns,  O'Connell  said,  ^*  The 
worthy  seqeant  tells  you  to  do  nothing  for  your- 
selves, although  he  admits  that  the  Whigs  will  do 
nothing  for  you,  and  the  Tories  will  do  nothing  for 
you  I  I  suppose  he  imagines  that  these  two  nega- 
tiyes  will  produce  an  affirmative,  so  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  your  exertions  in  your  own  behalf." 
He  had  been  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
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Methodists,  of  whom  lie  said,  "  They  indemnify 
themselves  for  a  supposed  love  of  God  by  a  real 
hatred  of  man.     I'll  inflict  that  upon  'em." 

FitzPatrick  one  day  expressed  his  hope,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  correct  the  evils  of  Irish  land- 
lordism ;  as  he  had  shown,  in  a  recent  speech,  that 
he  saw  and  understood  the  tyrannical  game  the 
Irish  landlords  played  against  the  people. 

"  The  thing  that  puts  me  in  a  passion,"  said 
O'Connell,  "is  any  body 's  •  supposing  that  Peel 
means  to  do  what  he  says.  Peel  is  the  merest  man 
of  words  that  the  world  ever  produced." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1843,  O'Con- 
nell's  mind  was  busily  occupied  in  devising  means 
to  assemble  a  Council  of  Three  Hundred  without 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act.  He  told  me,  that  if  this  council  could  be 
safely  and  legally  assembled,  its  members  would 
soon  merge,  by  an  easy  transition,  into  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Ireland.  He  conceived  that 
three  hundred  Irish  gentlemen,  stamped  with  the 
popular  confidence,  and  morally  authorised  to  treat 
with  the  British  minister  for  their,  country's  inde- 
pendence, would  be  perfectly  irresistible  in  their 
demand.  How  to  evade  the  Convention  Act  was 
the  problem.  Having  spoken  one  day  of  his  project 
at  the  Repeal  Association,  he  said  to  Steele  and  me. 
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"  TUs  is  the  first  time  I  have  broached  my  scheme. 
Next  Monday  111  move  that  the  Repeal  Wardens  of 
Ardee  shall  be  called  on  to  return  the  name  of  a 
person  whom  they  would  recommend  the  Associ- 
ation to  appoint  to  the  oflSce  of  *  District  Repeal 
Warden  of  Ardee.'  We'll  see  how  that  will  work. 
To-day,  Davis  *  said  to  me,  *  Have  you  any  objection 
that  I  should  be  one  of  your  Three  Hundred?' 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  ten/  How  little  these  people  imderstand 
me  !  Tom  Steele,  you  shall  be  member  for  Ennis. 
Daunt,  where  have  you  been  canvassing?" 

"  In  the  King's  County,"  I  replied;  "  I  shall  try 
to  get  into  the  Convention,  either  for  the  county 
or  for  Tullamore." 

"  Our  Three  Hundred  men,"  continued  O'Con- 
nell,  *-will  be  a  quiet  revolution.  Tom  Steele, 
fortune  has  firowned  on  you ;  but,  would  you  ex* 
change  the  present  emotions  of  your  mind  for  the; 
estate  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  ?" 

"  No !"  cried  Steele,  **  nor  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Rothschilds." 

O'Connell  continued  to  throw  out  his  ideas,  as  if 
in  soliloquy;  pausing,  and  resuming  the  subject. 

•  Of  the  Nation  newspaper;  "Prophet  and  Guide**  of  the 
Young  Irelanders ;  a  man  of  real  genius. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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<'  There  is  Louis  Philippe  sending  man-of-war  after 
man-of-war  to  Algeria,  under  pretext  of  hunting 
pirates.  If  England  quietly  allows  him  to  get  pos- 
session of  Tunis  without  firing  a  shot,  why  then 
Louis  Philippe  has  it.  But,  if  one  hostile  shot  is 
fired — ^hunah!  Daniel  O'Connell  has  it." 

A  faTourite  idea  of  mine  had  been  the  military 
education  of  the  Irish  people,  on  a  system  resem- 
bling that  of  Prussia,  with  some  modifications.  I 
spoke  of  my  plan. — **  My  dear  Daunt,"  said  O'Con- 
ndl,  "  your  project  would  be  quite  imnecessaiy. 
All  that  people  thought,  in  bypast  times,  to  accom- 
plish by  militaiy  force,  will  henceforth  be  gained 
by  the  purely  moral  movement." 

'*  Aye,"  returned  I;  "  moral  movement  for  our- 
selves at  home.  But  as  the  moral  force  doctrine 
may  not  prevail  among  foreign  nations,  we  ought 
to  be  trained  to  defend  ourselves." 

"  The  moral  force  doctrine  tviU  prevail,"  he  an- 
swered, very  emphatically.  "Other  nations  will 
learn  from  us.  They  are  watching  us  now  with 
astonishment.  When  they  see  us  succeeding,  with- 
out blood,  against  such  odds,  they  will  try,  likens, 
to  succeed  without  blood  in  their  several  political 
reforms,  according  to  their  local  means.  Where 
fifty  can  meet  and  remonstrate,  fifty  will  meet 
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Where  an  hundred  can  meet,  an  hundred  unit  meet* 
Physical  violence  will  lapee  into  desuetude — ^it  will, 
by  and  bye,  become  quite  obsolete  " 

"  I  do  not  think,"  replied  I,  "  it  will  ever  become 
obsolete  abroad.  Your  moral  force  lessons  may 
take  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  if 
the  aggression  of  Ireland  at  any  fiiture  period  should 
promise  advantages  to  any  foreign  nation,  our  foes 
wiU,  in  my  opinion,  be  perfectly  ready  to  invade 
us  vi  et  armisP 

"  And  if  thqr  rfiould,"  returned  CVConnell, 
"  one  week  would  have  Ireland  drilled  for  resst- 
ance^  organised  as  we  are.  See  the  multitudes  I 
had  at  Tara.  How  easy  it  wotdd  be  to  drill  them 
on  short  notice.  Remember  that  we  shall  then 
oureelves  be  the  government,  and  so  have  in  our 
hands  the  entire  strength  of  the  people  and  the  un- 
divided facilities  of  military  organisation." 

Meeting  followed  meeting  in  rapid  succession  for 
the  rest  of  the  autumn.  Two  or  three  more  re- 
mained to  be  held.  A  meeting  was  advertised  to 
take  place  at  Clontarf  upon  Sunday  the  8th  of 
October.  An  attorney  who  drew  up  the  advertise- 
ment very  foolishly  used  some  military  phrases  in 
the  programme  of  the  intended  procession.  The 
executive  snapped  with  puerile  eagerness  at  the 
n2 
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shallow  pretext  thus  afforded  to  put  down  by  armed 
force  the  gathering  at  Clontarf.  Vast  military  pre- 
parations were  concentrated  upon  the  spot.  A 
proclamation,  prohibiting  the  meeting,  was  issued 
at  an  hour  so  late  upon  Saturday,  as  to  render  it  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  intended  to  be  present,  should  hear  of 
the  prohibition  in  suflScient  time  to  prevent  their 
attendance. 

O'Connell  assembled  the  Committee  of  the  Re- 
peal Association  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done  in  this  emergency.  The  result  of  their  deli- 
berations appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  cautionary 
notice,  which,  whilst  it  repelled  the  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  the  Government  proclamation, 
at  the  same  time  announced  the  abandonment  of 
the  projected  meeting  at  Clontarf. 

This  notice  was  extensively  posted  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  every  mode  was  adopted  of  giving 
it  efficacy.  Vast  crowds  of  persons  were  at  that 
moment  on  their  way  from  various  distant  quarters 
to  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  mor- 
row's demonstration.  To  check  the  influx  of  those 
persons  was  now  O'ConneU's  object;  he  feared  above 
all  things  a  hostile  collision.  The  military  pre- 
parations were  imequivocal.    Lord  Cloncurry  has 
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-since  tliat  period  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Government  "  projected  a  massacre  "  at  Clontarf. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday  and  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  1500  persons  arrived  from  England  to 
witness  the  expected  proceedings  at  Clontarf.  Their 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  Government  were  in- 
expressibly great.  Immense  crowds  paraded  all 
day  at  the  place  where  the  muster  was  to  have  been 
held ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  perilous  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  anger,  O'Connell  sent  Mr.  Steele, 
Dr.  Gray,  and  some  other  friends,  to  the  avenues 
leading  to  Clontarf,  in  order  to  enforce  the  im- 
mediate and  peaceable  dispersion  of  the  multitude. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  prosecute  certain  of  the  Repeal 
leaders  for  sedition  was  confidently  rumoured.  I 
was  on  that  day  Chairman  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion. After  the  meeting  I  asked  O'Connell  how  a 
conviction  would  probably  operate  upon  the  cause  ? 

*'  What,"  said  I,  "  will  the  Repealers  do  if  you 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  communication  with  their 
guide  cut  off?  How  shall  we  act  if  the  flock  be 
scattered  by  striking  the  shepherd?" 

"  Oh,  that  cannot  be,*^  he  replied,  ^Uill  after  the 
trial ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  make  arrange- 
ments to  provide  in  the  best  way  we  can  to  meet 
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such  a  contingency.  As  for  the  tyranny  itaelf— 
why — ^it's  only  to  endure  it !  It  cannot  in  its  own 
nature  last  very  long." 

Of  the  Repeal  rent  contributed  that  day,  802.  were 
handed  in  under  the  denomination  of  '^  Proclama- 
tion Mcmey/'  to  indicate  defiance  of  the  Viceroy 
and  the  prosecution. 

.  On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  October,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  Government  would  pro- 
secute upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  O'Connell^s 
spirits,  which  had  previously  been  excellent,  seemed 
suddenly  and  greatly  depressed  by  this  infbrmalion. 
He  knew  that  the  Government  would  not  risk  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason  without  first  bdng 
thoroughly  certain  of  the  jury.  It  was  larue,  he 
said,  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  chaUeng* 
ing  the  jury,  a  privilege  which  in  a  mere  prosecu- 
tion for  sedition  he  would  not  possess;  but  the  mate- 
rials from  which  Dublin  panels  were  taken  were  so 
leavened  with  bigoted  orangeism,  that  he  looked  on 
his  life  as  the  certain  forfeit. — *'  But,"  said  he,  "  I 
scarcely  think  they  will  attempt  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason — ^though,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  too  desperate  for  them  to  attempt !  If  they 
do,  I  shall  make  my  confession  and  prepare  for 
death.    Such  a  step  would  either  immensely  acce- 
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lerate  Repeal,  or  else  throw  it  further  hack  than 
ever. 

But  the  real  nature  of  the  prosecution  was  speedily 
made  known  to  llie  trayersers.  When  O'Connell 
heard  that  he  and  his  fellow-patnots  were  to  be  tried 
&r  a  *^  conspiracjy"  he  scofied  at  the  whole  proceed- 
ing,  as  likely,  indeed,  to  be  harassing  and  tediona, 
but  in  no  other  respect  formidable.  One  day  he 
said  to  John  0*Connell,  "  I  do  not  think  two  years' 
imprisonment  would  kill  me;  I  ^uld  keep  con- 
stantly walking  about,  and  take  a  bath  every  day." 

"  But  why  talk  of  imprisonment  at  all?"  returned 
J<^ ;  *'  surely  there  is,  please  God,  no  danger  of 
it" 

*^  I  take  the  most  discouraging  view  of  the  case/' 
said  his  father,  "in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst" 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  O'Connell  repaired 
to  Darrynane,  and  during  his  sojourn  there  the 
Association  was  addressed  every  week  by  John 
O'Connell,  Steele,  and  the  present  writer.  We  used 
to  come  on  Mondays  to  the  library,  prior  to  the 
hour  of  meeting,  and  there  arrange  the  topics  whicb 
each  ^)eaker  should  appropriate.  It  was  a  period 
of  pleasing  excitement  and  hope  which  I  love  to 
recal;  for  we  all  felt  impressecl  with  the  belief  that 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  for  our  discom- 
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fiture  would  call  forth  many  a  stout  ally  who  had 
not  as  yet  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  national: 
cause. 

O'Connell  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  holidays 
almost  as  much  as  if  no  prosecution  were  suspended^ 
over  his  head.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  at  that  period  to  a  friend  in 
Dublin  : 

"Darrynane  Abbey,  17th  Dec,  1843. 
«  *  «  *  « 

"  What  a  tasteless  fellow  that  Attorney-General 
was  not  to  allow  me  another  fortnight  in  these 
mountains !  I  forgive  him  every  thing  but  that. 
Why,  yesterday,  I  had  a  most  dehghtful  day's  hunt- 
ing. I  saw  almost  the  entire  of  it — ^hare  and  hounds. 
We  killed  five  hares.  The  day's  run,  without  in- 
termission, five  hours  and  three  quarters.  In  three 
minutes  after  each  hare  was  killed,  we  had  another 
on  foot,  and  the  cry  was  incessant.  They  were  never 
at  more  than  a  momentary  check,  and  the  cry,  with 
the  echoes,  was  splendid.  I  was  not  in  such  wind 
for  walking  these  five  years,  and  you  will  laugh  at  me 
when  I  tell  you  the  fact  that  I  was  much  less  wearied 
than  several  of  the  young  men;  and  we  had  a  good 
three  miles  to  walk  home  after  the  last  hare  was 
killed,  just  at  the  close  of  the  day.    I  was  not  pre- 
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pared  for  such  good  hunting,  as  the  plague  among 
the  dogs  had  thinned  my  pack.  It  killed  six  couple 
of  beautiful  beagles  of  mine.  I  could  almost  weep 
for  them.  Yet  the  survivors  seemed  determined  to 
indemnify  me.  If  to-morrow  be  dry,  I  hope  to  have 
another  good  day's  hunt." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

O'Connell's  Eetum  to  Town— O'Connell  and  the  Darrynane 
Thrush  I — Q'Connell's  Resolution  to  be  his  own  Counsel  at  the 
State  Trials— Mr.  M'Donough,  Q.  C— Sheil*s  Speech  for  the 
Defence— 0*Connell  and  the  Reporter  at  Waterford— His 
Address  to  the  Catholic  Prelates — ^His  Declaration  respecting 
the  Gro vemment  Prosecution — ^His  Fear,  lest  the  nrior  Speakers 
at  the  Trials  should  pre-occupy  the  Topics  of  Defence— Appo- 
site Quotation  from  Edmund  Burke— End  of  the  Trials — 
**  Conviction  " — Imprisonment — ^Remarkable  Letter  from 
O'ConneU,  when  in  Prison,  to  the  Right  Honourable  R.  L. 
SheiL 

Early  in  January,  1844,  Mr.  O'Connell  returned 
to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  visited 
by  his  old  fellow-leader,  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  who 
talked  with  him  of  the  approaching  trials.  "As 
for  me,"  said  the  Liberator,  "  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst  they  can  do— they  will  assuredly  imprison 
me — ^but  what  matter?"  Mr.  Sheil  expressed  a 
hope  that  such  a  result  might  be  averted.  CCon- 
nell,  when  Sheil  had  left  him,  described  his  recent 
himts  at  Darrynane  with  infinite  zest.     '^And  I 
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had  such  exquisite  weather  there,"  said  he;  ^'  in  the 
shrubbery  a  scoundrel  thrush  was  singing  merrily 
iqK>n  a  spray ;  I  took  off  my  hat  and  made  him  a 
low  bow ;  '  Sir/  said  I,  '  you  are  quite  mistaken ! 
It  is  not  spring  yet;'  but  the  Tagabond  kept  anging 
away,  and  never  minded  me." 

As  the  period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
*' monster  triak"  approached^  O'Connell  finally  re- 
solved upon  being  his  own  counsd.  S<»netimes  he 
entertained  the  idea  of  speaking  at  excesdve  length; 
I  once  heard  him  say,  ''They  (meaning  the  Go- 
vermnent)  do  not  suppose  that  I  intend  to  speak 
for  four  days."  He  discussed  ihe  respective  excel- 
lences of  ihe  counsel  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
accused,  pointing  out  the  chief  merits  of  each.  I 
remember  his  remarking  that  Mr.  M'Donough, 
Q.C.y  had  admirable  tact  in  conceding  to  the  enemy 
all  the  unimportant  portions  of  a  case,  and  disarm- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  jury  by  the  apparent 
fnmkness  and  candour  of  the  concession. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  my  intention  to  give  any 
detail  of  proceedings  so  notorious  and  so  recent  as 
the  Iridi  State  Prosecutions  of  1843-4.  The  reader 
remembers  the  Attomey-Greneral's  promise  of  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  a  "wicked  conspiracy"  in 
Irdand,  and  the  utter  £iilure  of  any  such  proofl 
On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Sheil  opened  the  de- 
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fence  in  a  five  hours'  speecli,  which  was  described 
as  ''  the  first  brilliant  flash  that  had  enlivened  the 
dreary  dulness  of  the  monster  trials."  Of  Shell's 
and  Whiteade's  masterly  orations  it  was  said,  that 
had  the  jury  been  required  to  deliver  their  verdict 
immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  either,  they  mtist 
have  handed  in  an  acquittal.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  may  be;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  eloquence  of 
an  archangel  could  alter  the  fixed  purposes  of  cer- 
tain jurors ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  the  well- 
known  "Jack  Giffard,"  of  corporate  celebrity, 
naively  remarked  to  the  father  of  my  friend  Fitz- 
Patrick,  when  speaking  of  the  state  trials  of  1812, 
"  that  if  our.Saviour  himself  were  in  the  dock,  they 
(the  Dublin  Orangemen)  would  find  him  guilty  if 
it  served  their  party." 

O'ConneU's  admiration  of  Sheil's  speech  was  en- 
thusiastic. **  There  were  in  it,"  said  he,  "passages 
of  the  most  transcendent  beauty.  But  I  remon- 
strated with  him,"  he  added,  "  on  his  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  Repeal.  I  told  him  that  he  would 
not  have  committed  himself  by  doing  so,  for  he 
would  have  spoken  professionally  as  a  barrister.*' 

Two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  delivery  of  that 
speech,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  a  good  report  of 
it  might  be  secured  for  the  press.  0*Connell  said 
with  a  smile. 
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"  It  is  in  type  at  this  moment  in  London.  Sheil 
Lad  a  reporter  with  him  lately,  to  whom  he  dictated 
the  entire  in  his  drawing-room,  and  who  sent  it  off 
to  press  in  London  as  fast  as  written.  I  once 
dictated  a  speech  in  a  parlour  myself — ^it  was  under 
these  circumstances: — ^We  held  an  Emancipation 
meeting  in  the  open  air  at  Waterford,  but  the  day 
was  so  wet  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  labours 
of  the  reporters.  They  had  to  put  up  their  tablets 
before  we  had  half  done,  and  their  notes  were  par- 
tially obliterated  by  the  rain.  I  retired  to  my  hotel, 
and  was  waited  on  by  a  reporter  who  stated  that  he 
had  not  been  in  time  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
that  unless  he  promptly  forwarded  a  report  of  my 
speech  he  would  incur  the  anger  of  his  employer. 
He  begged  I  would  re-deliver  it ;  and,  as  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  consented.  He  prepared  to 
report  with  great  alacrity,  and  I  delivered  a  much 
better  speech  walking  up  and  down  the  room  than 
the  one  I  had  pronounced  at  the  meeting.  The 
fellow  went  off  in  high  delight  when  I  had  done, 
and  it  was  a  topic  of  some  surprise  and:  amusement 
that  the  very  best  report  of  my  speech  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  which  had  no  reporter  at  the  meeting." 

As  the  monster  trials  dragged  along  their  weary 
length,  the  public  indignation  and  excitement  be- 
came so  great,  that  O'ConneU  exceedingly  dreaded 
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an  emeiite.  He  feared  lest  the  outrage  committed 
by  the  goyermn^it  might  exasperate  the  people  be- 
yond the  power  of  patient  endurance,  notwith- 
standing the  lessons  of  peace  he  had  constantly 
inculcated.  Knowing  that  the  most  efiective  con- 
servators of  the  public  tranquillity  were  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  clergy,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  prelates  to  use  all  their  influ- 
ence for  the  preservation  of  order.  He  accordingly 
composed  the  following  address,  which  I  do  not 
think  was  ever  published  ;  nay,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  was  even  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  hierarchy:  the  copy  I  possess  was  given  me  by 
a  gentleman  to  whom  0*Connell  submitted  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  advice,  but  whose  name  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention* 

"  To  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland. 

''Merrion  Square,  DubUn, 
<*10tliFebniar7, 1844. 

"  Most  Retebend  and  Venerated  Lords, — 
It  is  with  some  difiSiculty,  and  after  much  consider- 
ation, that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you, 
with  a  respectful  confidence,  that  although  you 
may  not  approve  of  my  so  doing,  you  will  attach  a 
kind  estimate  to  the  motives  which  prompt  me  to 
trespass  on  your  attention. 

"You  may  deem  my  anxiety  excessive  ;   but 
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yon  will  readily  forgive  that  exoess  which  arises 
£rom  my  extreme  desire  to  prevent  the  slightest 
violence  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

**  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  think  that  any 
thing  emanating  from  me  would  be  needed  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  your  lordships,  or  the  revered  clergy 
at  large,  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  perfect  pub- 
He  peace  and  tranquillity.  Those  who  know  you  best 
are  &miliar  with  the  fact,  that  the  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try is  principally  attributable  to  your  unbought,  suc- 
cessful, and  most  pious  exertions  to  cause  all  the  popu- 
lation of  most  districts^  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
possible  in  every  district,  to  be  obedient  to  the  law, 
and  dutifully  submissive  to  temporal  authority. 

"  What  I  respectfiilly  submit  to  your  lordships  is 
merely  this — that  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  take 
measures  for  allaying  any  tendency  to  excitement 
that  might  be  produced  by  the  result  of  the  crown 
prosecutions  ;  and  for  securing  on  the  part  of  the 
people  a  continuance  of  the  same  profound  tran- 
quillity that  has  prevailed  since  the  trials  com- 
menced. You  agree  with  me,  my  lords,  that  it  is 
of  the  most  ^nphatic  importance,  that  there  should 
not,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trials,  be  the  smallest 
outbreak  or  violence  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  I 
know  that  every  e^rtion  for  maintaining  the  public 
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peace  will  have  your  lordships'  sanction  and  active 
assistance.  But  perhaps  that  assistance  is  the  more 
necessary  now,  inasmuch  as  the  prosecution  has  had 
a  sectarian  colour  given  to  it  by  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecutors  in  striking  out  all  the  Catholics  from  the 
jury  list,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  *  dropping 
out'  firom  the  jury  panel  of  no  less  than  thirty-five 
Catholics. 

"It  is  to  prevent  any  irritation  springing  from 
this  violation  of  their  religious  feeUngs,  that  I,  with 
profound  humility,  suggest  to  your  lordships  the 
propriety  of  directing  the  clergy  of  every  parish — 
(and  no  directions  were  ever  obeyed  with  greater 
alacrity  than  yours  would  be,  by  the  universal 
clergy  of  the  second  order)— to  take  care  that  not 
the  least  particle  of  anger  or  irritation  should  ex- 
hibit itself  among  the  Catholic  people;  to  stifle  every 
expression  of  sorrow  or  of  wrong  in  the  recollection 
that  frudence  as  well  as  duty,  personal  safety  as 
well  as  religion,  imperatively  require  that  every 
part  of  Ireland  should  remain  in  the  most  perfect 
order  and  tranquillity,  and  in  the  most  profound 
and  undisturbed  quiet. 

"If  there  be  presumption  in  this  address,  it  is 
concealed  from  my  own  view;  and  I  express  my 
sincere  sorrow  if  it  should  be  so.  My  object  is,  to 
have  an  additional  opportunity  of  enforcing  on  the 
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public  mind  the  fiict,  that  if  this  crisis  passes  over 
— as  pass  over  I  am  sure  it  will — without  riot, 
violence,  tumult,  or  outrage  of  any  kind,  the  success 
of  our  efforts  for  the  Repeal  will  be  rendered  certain, 
and  the  attainment  of  our  Domestic  Legislature  will 
be  secured. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  most  Reverend  and  Venerated  Lords, 
'*  Your  most  faithful,  obedient,' 
"  Humble  servant, 

"Daniel  O'Connell." 

During  the  progress  of  the  trials,  O'Connell  re- 
peatedly expressed,  both  in  private  and  in  public, 
his  indifference  to  the  result  as  regarded  himself 
personally,  provided  the  outrage  on  constitutional 
liberty  should  stimulate  the  people  to  redoubled 
exertions.  The  following  declaration,  which  he 
made  at  the  Com  Exchange  on  the  17th  of  April, 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that  I  cannot  omit 
it:— 

"  They  may,"  said  he,  "  fine  us.  Well,  we  will 
pay  the  fine.  They  may  imprison  us.  "Well,  we 
will  go  to  prison.  We  will  not  be  the  less  patriots, 
or  the  more  disposed  to  compromise,  because  we 
are  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Nay,  so  help  me 
Heaven!   if  there  was  possibly  any  measure  of 
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acquiescence  to  wliich  I  would,  when  abroad,  agiee 
— ^if  there  were  any  terms  to  be  made  with  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  of  Ireland  which  I  might 
not  think  obnoxious  if  I  were  at  large,  I  would 
reject  them  with  indignation  and  contempt  from 
the  moment  when  I  was  enclosed  within  a  priscm. 
By  imprisoning  me  they  say  they  may  shorten  my 
life.  That  does  not  aflfect  me  much.  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  may  have  come  to  that 
time  of  life  when  the  aflfections  are  less  soothing, 
and  there  is  less  of  reciprocity  to  meet  them;  my 
heart  may  be  aged  and  widowed,  and  its  tenderest 
ties  may  be  destroyed.  But  I  am  still  Uke  the 
scathed  oak,  not  less  firm  against  the  fory  of  the 
storm  than  I  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  my 
green  and  buoyant  youth.  ...  As  to  my 
health,  I  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  I 
believe  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  any 
length  of  imprisonment  Aey  can  inflict  upon  me." 

In  this  anticipation  he  unfortunately  erred.  The 
seeds  of  disease  were  sown  in  Richmond  prison. 

As  the  trials  proceeded,  and  the  qjeeches  of  suc- 
cessive counsel  exhausted  tiie  points  of  defence, 
O'Connell  said  to  me  one  day, 

"  They  will  leave  nothing  for  me  to  say  when  my 
turn  comes." 

"  You  mistake,"  replied  I.     "  Ttey  cannot  de- 
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prive  you  of  your  appropmte  topic-  Thty  are 
makii^  legal  speeches.  You  will  have  to  make  a 
political  and  historic  speech.  You,  of  course,  must 
enter  cm  some  legal  points;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  peculiar  duty  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  this 
nation,  struggling  for  Repeal,  are  in  the  right;  to 
dbow  the  iniquity  of  the  Union,  and  its  myriad  mis- 
chiefs; and  to  justify  the  movement  on  higher  than 
nnere  legal  grounds.^ 

He  intended  to  make  use  of  the  following  extract 
from  Edmund  Buike,  which  he  caused  FitzPataick 
to  copy  for  him;  he  eonadered  it  a  masteriy  expo- 
i^don  of  the  impolicy  of  forcibly  suppressing  public 
(pinion  by  the  exercise  of  state  power;  and  ex- 
tremely apposite  to  the  case  of  Ireland  in  1843 : 

"  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object ;  it 
is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it 
is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining 
them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  by 
their  choice  of  mejme,  by  their  complexions,  and 
their  habits.  Those  who  understand  the  military 
art  will  of  course  have  scane  predilection  for  it. 
Those  who  wield  the  thxmder  of  die  state  may  have 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confess, 
possibly  for  want  of  tMs  knowledge,  that  my 
opinion  is  much  more  in  &vour  of  prudent  ma- 
nagement than  of  force,  considering  force  not  only  as 
o2 
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an  odious  but  a  feeble  instrument  for  preserving  a 
people  .so  active,  so  growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in 
profitable  connexion  with  us. 

"  First,  sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of 
force  is  temporary.  -  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment, 
but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  subduing 
again;  and  a  nation  is  not  governed  which  is  per- 
petually to  be  conquered. 

**  My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is 
not  always  the  effect  of  force,  and  an  armament  is  not 
a  victory.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without 
resource:  for,  conciliation  failing,  force  remains;  but 
force  failing,  no  other  power  is  left.  Power  and 
authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kindness,  but 
they  never  can  be  begged  as  alms  by  impoverished 
amd  defeated  violence." 

O'Connell,  in  his  defence,  delivered  a  mas- 
terly argument  in  disproof  of  the  charge  of  con- 
q)iracy.  But  his  principal  topics  were  political, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  address  was  admitted  by 
many  an  adverse  critic. 

But  truth,  justice,  and  eloquence  availed  not.  On 
the  30th  May,  1844,  O'Connell  and  six  of  his  con- 
federates in  the  agitation  were  found  guilty  of  a 
"conspiracy," and  hurried  from  the  court  to  the  gaol. 

I  did  not  remain  long  in  Dublin  after  this  event, 
being  obliged  by  my  private  affairs  to  go  to  the 
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country.  Nearly  all  the  details  I  could  collect  of  the 
imprisonment  I  have  published  elsewhere.*  O'Con- 
nell  took  as  much  exercise  as  the  limits  of  his  prison 
permitted.  **  Seven  times  roimd  the  gaol  garden  is 
a  mile,"  said  he.  "I  walk  it  thrice  a  day."  On 
being  visited  by  Smith  0-Brien  (who  had  joined 
the  Repealers  at  the  commencement  of  the  prosecu- 
tions), he  took  him  by  both  hands,  saying,  "  I  think 
it  was  Providence  that  raised  you  up  to  us  in  our 
need;  I  look  on  your  adhesion  as  indicative  of  what 
Providence  will  yet  do  for  us." 

Mr.  O^Brien^s  junction  at  this  crisis  was  of  very 
great  value  to  the  Repeal  cause.  0*Connell  said 
that  "  he  did  the  best  thing  at  the  best  time."  My 
excellent  and  patriotic  friend  must  permit  me  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  sections  of  the  national 
party,  at  present  imfortunately  severed,  may  speedily 
co-operate  again  for  the  recovery  of  Ireland's  rights. 
And,  if  I  know  aught  of  my  old  fellow-missioner, 
John  O'Connell,  I  should  say  that  he  is  about  the 
last  man  in  existence  who  would  oppose  any  factious 
obstruction  to  re-union.f 

While  the  Liberator  was  incarcerated  there  was 

•  *•  Ireland  and  her  Agitators,**  p.  295. 

t  While  I  sincerely  desire  to  co-operate  once  more  with  the 
sounder  portion  of  the  seceding  party,  I  must  disclaim  all  wish 
for  the  return  of  those  wild  and  yagarious  spirits,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Charles  Gavan  Dufiy,  would  make  the  land  **a 
shambles  of  social  anarchy." 
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a  magnificent  popular  rally  round  the  Kepeal  Asso- 
ciation. But  there  were  many  men  whose  preyioos 
political  career  might  have  led  us  to  expect  their 
accessicm  to  our  ranks  at  such  a  juncture,  and  who 
still  held  aloof. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Wyse,  MP.  for  Wa- 
terford,  presaated  a  petition,  praying  inqtdry  into 
the  formation -of  the  Special  Jury  in  the  case  of 
*^  The  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  others."  It  was  Mr.  Wyse's  intention  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry,  in  accordance 
with  the  prayer  of  that  petition. 

I  am  enabled,  by  ihe  kindness  of  my  firiend  the 
Eight  Hon.R.L.Sheil,to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
following  important  and  interesting  epistle,  written 
by  (y  ConneU  while  in  prison,  in  reply  to  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Wyse's  purposed  motion : 

"Richmond  Bridewell,  19th  June,  1844. 
"  Mt  dear  Sheil, — I  do  not  care  a  twopenny 
ticket  for  Wjse*s  motion.  The  Irish  people  do  not 
care  a  rush  for  it.  They  expect  nothing  from  the 
English  Parliament,  and  haye  a  vivid  contempt  for 
its  proceedings;  but,  besides  this  hatred  of  England, 
ought  not  common  sense  be  looked  to?  What,  in 
point  of  common  sense,  can  possibly  be  the  result 
of  a  night  or  two  nights'  talk  on  such  a  motion? 
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Certainly  the  Wliigs  this  time  are  right  All 
Wyae  will  accomplish  will  be  a  knitting  together 
once  more  the  diyecta  membra  of  the  present  parly 
in  power.  Mind,  I  do  not  advise  the  motion  to  be 
given  up,  because  I  do  not  advise  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject    It  is  to  me  one  of  perfect  indifference. 

**  You  e3q)ress  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Irish 
members  are  not  in  London,  and  yet  you  yourself, 
ihe  long-admired  *  pillar  and  glory*  of  Irish  agita- 
tion, are  absent  fi:om  Dublin  where  Ireland  is 
*  mewing  her  young  strength.'  You  are  absent  in 
person  and  in  deedl 

"  I,  your  once  co-leader,  am  in  goal,  by  a  packed 
jury  and  most  partial  judge  ;  and,  instead  of  at 
least  enrolling  your  name  amongst  THE  Ibish,  you 
are  calculating  what  you  owe  to  the  Whigs  for 
having  given  you  a  place,  and  forgetting  the  ten 
hundred  thousand  claims  Ireland  has  upon  you. 
Sheil !  Sheil !  this  will  never  do.  I  say  it  in  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow,  but  in  the  absence  of  disrespect. 
It  will  never  da  The  man  who  does  not  rally  witk 
US  against  the  Attorney-General  and  the  trial  is 
really  against  us.  Now,  what  have  the  Irish  section 
of  the  Whigs  done  under  such  unparalleled  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  people  boiling  up  at  every 
fflde,  but  stiU  obedient,  as  if  they  were  imder  mili- 
tary command?   Not  the  least  shadow  of  danger  of 
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an  outbreak,  or  of  any  violence — ^tranquillity  the 
most  perfect  What  is  the  Irish  section  of  the 
Whigs  doing  ?  Nothing.  Yet  those  of  Belfast— 
the  Whigs  of  Belfast — ^have  set  them  an  example. 
Could  not  your  other  Irish  Whigs  follow  even  that 
example?  But  no!  Oh!  plague  take  the  shabby 
set!  The  Duke  of  Leinster — ^his  name  operates 
like  a  vomit — is  getting  up  with  Peter  Purcell 
dinners  for  pig-feeders  and  calf-fatteners ! !     Lord 

sent  me  a  salmon — good  for  Friday!   and 

Lord  sent  me  his  card.     I  am  amused  at 

condescending  to  have  even  the  appearance  of  being 
angry  with  such  beings.  The  Irish  Orangemen  are 
more  friendly  to  Ireland  than  the  Irish  WhigSi 
But  I  have  cheerfully  done  with  them. 

**I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  say  it  readily  anJ 
gratefully,  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  behaved  ex- 
ceedingly well  respecting  these  trials. 

**  I  certainly  will  not  advise  Smith  O'Brien 
to  go  over.  He  is  doing  infinitely  better  where  he 
is.  He  has  as  little  taste  for  the  Whigs  as  I  have> 
after  the  exclusion  of  Repealers.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  not  to  insult  us.  You,  however,  maybe 
assured,  that  the  Irish  people  will,  in  future,  look  to 
nothing  but  themselves.  They  will  not  revolt,  nor 
rebel;  but  they  are  and  will  be  in  an  attitude  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  day  of  peril  to  England 
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to  require  conciliation.  .  Adam  appears  in  a  Dutch 
play,  in  boots  and  spurs,  fully  equipped  at  all  points, 
coming  on to  be  created.  The  Irish  are  peace- 
ably waiting to  he  conciliated. 

^*  This  plan,  you  may  say,  will  not  succeed.  Be 
it  so— for  argument's  sake.  But  there  is  no  other 
that  has  any  chance  of  success.  I,  however,  must 
say,  that  this  plan,  if  persevered  in,  must  be  suc- 
cessful. The  continued  pain  arising  from  such  a 
state  of  things  will  overcome  the  strongest  resistance. 
The  Irish  people  are  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
that  safety,  as  well  as  strength,  consists  in  continued 
pacific  exertion;  and  they  know  that  success  must 
result  from  both  strength  and  safety. 

"You  see  we  have  opened  the  door  to  admit 
Federalists  amongst  us;  and  I  never  knew  any  man 
in  private  who  was  not  a  FederaUst  at  the  least. 
I  no  longer  presume  to  advise  you  to  join  ;  though 
surely  the  Whigs  might  permit  you  to  go  so  far. 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  Sheil.  God  bless  you.  Be  as- 
sured of  my  kind  friendship  and  personal  regard. 
I  am  sorry,  sincerely  sorry,  we  part  in  pohtics  ;  but 
am  ever  alive  to  the  many  claims  you  have  on  my 
gratitude  as  a  private  friend  and  a  public  man. 
"  Believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely  yours, 
"  Daniel  O'Connell. 

''  To  the  Right  Honourable  R.  L.  Sheil." 
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Notwithstanding  the  liberator's  dForts  to  keqi 
up  his  spirits  while  in  prison,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  his  confinement  preyed  seTerely  on  his  mii^ 
The  deprivation  of  his  personal  liberty  was  a  severe 
affliction  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits.  I  think  it 
quite  certain  that  the  disease,  that  proved  eventually 
&tal,  originated  in  the  mental  annoyance  and 
chagrin  of  that  period- 

During  his  imprisonment,  some  firiends  suggested 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  his  con- 
strained leisure  to  write  his  life.  I  believe  he  was 
inclined  to  act  on  the  suggestion.  He  often  had 
spoken  of  writing  his  life.  An  eminent  London 
publisher  had  encouraged  him,  some  years  before, 
to  become  his  own  biographer,  and  he  entertained 
the  proposal  very  favourably.  But  the  perpetoal 
bustle  in  which  he  existed  rendered  the  p^ormanee 
of  such  a  task  almost  impossible.  As  to  the  supposed 
leisure  of  his  prison,  he  nev^  had  less  lei;scire  in  his 
life  for  literary  occupation  than  when  confined  in 
Kichmond  Bridewell.  Thare  was  a  much  greater 
influx  of  visitors,  and  of  deputations  with  addresses^ 
and  a  larger  amoimt  of  correspondence  during  ihe 
three  months  of  his  imprisonment,  than  in  any  other 
three  months  of  his  life.  Whilst  I  was  in  the 
country  in  1844, 1  saw  it  stated  in  the  newspapers 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  compodng  his 
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autobiography ;  but  I  imagine  be  nev^  wrote  a 
page  of  it.  Yet  the  project  was  such  a  favourite 
one  that  he  constantly  talked  of  it;  and  with  a  view 
to  its  performance,  be  borrowed  from  the  library  of 
Hie  Repeal  Association  a  set  of  the  '*  Annual  Re- 
gister" and  several  volumes  of  contemporary  maga- 
zines^ in  order  to  refresh  bis  memory  by  a  reference 
to  the  records  of  public  and  personal  transactions  in 
which  he,  as  well  as  the  leading  men  with  and 
against  whom  he  had  acted  in  his  long  career,  had 
taken  a  share. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1844^  the  State  pri- 
soners were  liberated  by  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  before  whom  an  appeal  had  been  brought 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  court  below. 

On  the  following  Monday  there  was  an  unusually 
crowded  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association.  0*Con- 
nell  exalted  in  the  demonstration  which  the  decision 
of  the  Lords  afforded  of  the  perfect  l^ality  of  his 
previous  agitation  for  RepeaL  The  Lrish  people 
had  all  along  looked  upon  his  imprisonment  as  the 
result  of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  him  and  against 
Ireland — ^the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  empire 
now  sanctioned  their  belie£ 

Amongst  the  Protestant  converts  to  Repeal  who 
on  this  day  joined  the  Association  were  Captain 
Mockler,  of  Trim,  an  Orangeman ;  Pierce  Somerset 
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Butler,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny  ;  and  the  Hon. 
George  Hely  Hutchinson,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore. 

O'Connell  thus  described  the  manner  and  aspect 
of  the  judges  by  whom  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  him : 

"  The  Chief  Justice  (Pennefather)  had  the  air  of 
being  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Only  for  the 
seat  he  occupied,  he  might  have  been  easily  mis- 
taken for  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  . 
Judge  Crampton  used  to  squeeze  up  his  face  at  me, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  terrify  me  with  his  lion  aspect. 
,.  .  .  Judge  Perrin  seemed  to  be  asleep  during  a 
great  part  of  the  trial" 

0*Connell  triumphed  loudly  in  Lord  Denman's 
pointed  condemnation  of  the  entire  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution,  verdict,  and  sentence ; 
which,  his  lordship  said,  were  sufficient,  if  persisted 
in,  to  render  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  "  a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'*' 

**  A  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,"  repeated 
O'Connell.  "Take  that,  Mr.  Attorney -General 
Smith.  Read  that.  Chief  Justice  Pennefather. 
Write  it  on  a  slip  of  paper,  Mr.  Justice  Crampton, 
to  mark  a  place  in  your  prayer-book." 

He  now  announced  that  he  had  in  preparation 
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lus  favourite  plan  for  a  CouncU  of  Three  Hundred. 
He  stated  that  the  legal  difficulties  surrounding  the 
project  inevitably  caused  much  delay.  He  proposed 
that  each  member  of  the  Council  should  contribute 
the  sum  of  100/.  to  the  Repeal  fund;  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  have  tiieir  own  treasurer,  and  be  the  sole 
guardians  of  their  own  money;  but  that  they  should 
exhibit  an  interest  in  the  cause  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  he  named.  The  council  were  not  to  initiate 
any  measure  themselves;  but  they  were  to  possess  a 
veto  on  the  plans  of  the  Repeal  Association.  Such 
a  body,  he  expected,  would  comprise  so  great  a 
number  of  men  having  large  stakes  in  the  country  as 
would  disarm  the  fears  of  the  most  timid,  by  render- 
ing impossible  any  violent  revolutionary  movement. 

"  Those  three  hundred  individuals,"  said  he, 
**  consisting  of  wealthy  merchants  and  of  country 
gentlemen,  will  constitute  a  body  that  can  bring 
about  with  great  facility  the  Repeal  of  the  Union." 

The  reader  has  abeady  seen  that  he  expected  his 
council  would  merge  into  an  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. Many  projects  were  devised  to  obviate  the 
legal  difficulty  which  alone  prevented  its  immediate 
construction ;  but  none  appeared  to  O'Connell  suf- 
ficiently safe  to  warrant  the  experiment.  Still 
he  entertained  a  strong  conviction  that  there  was 
somewhere  an  effective  mode  of  evading  the  Con- 
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yentiofn  Act,  if  he  only  could  hit  upon  it:  and  mth 
that  convicticn  on  his  mind,  he  dwelt  constandj 
and  fcmdly  on  the  project 

Touching  the  policy  of  the  leo^it  prosecnticn, 
he  said, 

^'  Believe  me  that  ihe  inly  Louib  mniippe  has 
been  a  vigilant  observer  of  Ebigland's  policy  towaids 
Ireland.  If  it  vrere  not  for  that  policy,  Tangier 
would  be  to-day  untouched ;  Mogadore  would  still 
be  whole,  and  I^y  would  be  unstained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Moors.'' 

Of  his  imprisonment  he  said : 

'^  I  q>ent  a  pleasant  three  months  in  gaol.  Atiei 
the  first  fortnight  I  felt  perfectly  secure,  for  I  was 
certain  there  would  be  no  violence  <m  the  part  of 
the  people.  For  the  first  fortnight  I  was  kept  fix)m 
my  rest  by  the  fear  of  some  violence ;  but  ihence- 
fcwrth  my  apprehensions  npon  that  score  vani^ed. 
I  had  as  pleasant  a  set  of  companions  in  gaol  as 
ever  priscHier  had.  We  had  the  happness,  the 
blessing,  of  their  ladies'  society,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  intercourse  of  men  of  great  talent  and 
great  facetiouaiess.  No  men  were  living  more 
socially." 

Notwithstanding  the  light  and  bantering  way  in 
which  his  buoyant  nature  impelled  him  to  spenk  of 
his  incarceration,  it  is  certain  that  it  produced  in 
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lim  not  only  more  mental  and  l)odilj  weariness 
than  could  have  resulted  from  any  amount  of  poli- 
tical labour,  but  thoee  seeds  of  disease  which  uld- 
matdy  boie  a  &tal  fruit. 

Alluding  to  the  Protestant  adhesi<»!i8  to  Repeal, 
lie  ezdaimed : 

^  Wben  I  see  around  me  caich  men  as  tiie  Hut- 
chinsons,  the  O'Briens,  die  Mocklers,  and  the 
Butlras  rallying  to  the  standard  of  Bepeal,  I  can- 
not have  a  question  of  oar  success.  Oh !  what  a 
day  we  dnll  have  around  llie  statue  of  King  Wil- 
liam ^ 

Shortly  after  the  liberation,  O'Ccoinell  proceeded 
to  Darrynai^  He  indeed  required  tte  relaxation 
of  a  sojourn  among  his  native  mountains. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  spring  it  was 
resolved  to  celebrate  iime  anniversary  of  the  impri- 
sonment. Accordingly,  at  an  ^rly  hour  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1845,  the  prindpal  streets  leading  to 
the  Rotundo  were  filled  with  an  apparentiy  inter- 
minable procession,  gay  with  equips^es,  banners, 
and  bands,  and  exulting  in  the  celebration  of  a  na- 
tional victcHy  over  a  tjrrannical  government.  Music 
was  borne  on  the  sunny  air ;  the  merry  laugh  rang 
around ;  glad  fiices  filled  the  windows ;  even  the 
house-tops  were  crowded  with  spectators;  never 
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since  the  Union  had  Dublin  displayed  an  aspect  of 
more  joyous  animation. 

A  magnificent  pageant  was  exhibited  in  the  round 
room  of  the  Rotundo,  where  O'Connell  and  his  late 
fellow-prisoners  held  a  levee.  The  platform,  situate 
at  the  western  centre  of  that  superb  apartment,  was 
a  hexagon  of  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised 
two  feet  firam  tiie  floor.  At  its  front  were  seated 
O'Connell  and  the  other  ex-captives,  and  around 
them  stood  the  members  of  the  '82  Club,  dressed  in 
tiieir  brilliant  green  and  gold  uniforms,  over  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  flung  the  scarlet  robes  of 
the  corporators.  Banners,  with  armorial  ensigns 
and  significant  national  devices,  floated  from  the 
walls.  The  royal  arms  of  Ireland  were  proudly 
conspicuous.  The  coup  doeil  was  at  once  picturesque 
and  gorgeous;  and  its  splendour  was  immensely 
enhanced  by  the  ennobling  sentiment  in  which  the 
pageant  had  its  origin ;  a  sentiment  that  flashed  in 
every  glance  and  animated  every  heart.  Deputa- 
tions from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  presented 
addresses  to  O'Connell,  encouraging  him  to  perse- 
vere, and  promising  him  the  unfaltering  support  of 
the  people. 

Smith  O'Brien  then  advanced  to  O'Connell,  and 
said  that  he  had  to  communicate  a  Resolution,  or 
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Kational  Pledge,  which  had  receiyed  the  concur- 
lence  of  all  the  deputations.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  being  convinced  that  good 
goyenunent  and  wise  legislation  can  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  Irish  people  only  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  an  Irish  Legislature,  do  hereby  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  our  country  and  to  each  other, 
that  we  will  never  desist  from  seeking  the  Repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union  with  England  by  all  peace- 
able^ moral,  and  constitutional  means,  until  a  Parlia- 
ment be  restored  to  Ireland." 

O'Connell  and  his  late  companions  in  captivity 
signed  the  Pledge,  which  was  also  subscribed  by 
several  other  persons. 

O'Connell,  in  his  reply  to  the  several  addresses, 
thus  alluded  to  certain  professions  of  Ministerial 
penitence : 

**  Signs  of  conciliation,"  said  he,  "  have  been 
exhibited*  We  are  now  told  that  concession  to 
Ireland  has  not  found  its  limits ;  that  more  is  to  be 
given  to  us ;  and  we  also  are  gravely  assured  that 
the  government,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  is  ami- 
cably disposed  to  us,  and  anxious  to  act  fairly 
towards  Ireland.  Is  there  a  man  amongst  you  who 
believes  in  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  ?  (Cries 
of  No !  no !)    No — to  be  sure  there  is  not.    Throw 

VOL.  II.  p 
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back  a  glance  upon  last  year.  Wliat  has  occuned 
to  warrant  our  belief  in  the  dncerity  of  those  decla- 
rations ?  Has  the  government  punished  the  instru* 
ments  of  their  ill^al  prosecution  ?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  do  they  not  contemplate  to  place  them  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  and  make  them  judges  of  the 
land  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ?  .  .  .  .  They 
may  make  what  professions  they  please :  the  heart 
of  England  is  not  changed.  Her  ministry  have 
yielded,  to  be  sure;  but  why  have  they  done  so  ?  Is 
it  because  we  became  more  tranquil  or  more  tract- 
able ?  Is  it  because  we  gave  up  our  agitation,  and, 
falling  on  our  knees,  implored  mercy?  No!  but 
because  we  stood  up  manfully  for  our  rights,  and 
would  not  endure  the  thought  of  compromise.  We 
violated  no  law — ^we  broke  through  no  act  of  Par- 
liament— we  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion— ^we  conducted  ourselves  peaceably  but  firmly^ 
manfully  but  resolutely,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
are  respected.  If  we  are  not  treated  with  contempt 
and  derision,  whom  have  we  to  thank  for  it  ? 
Whom  but  ourselves?  The  voice  of  Ireland  has 
been  raised  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  C£q)e 
Clear — ^from  Connemara  to  the  Hill  of  Howth ;  and 
the  echoes  of  that  voice  have  been  heard  in  the 
Cabinet.  All  Ireland  has  been  aroused  into  the 
hope,  the  expectation,  the  certainly,  that  this  coun- 
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try  diall  have  her  own  PaiHament  again — that  the 
people  of  Ireland  shall  govern  themselves." 

Take  the  following  descriptions  of  the  lev^e 
fiom  adverse  pens : 

"While  we  write  this,"  says  the  Tory  Mail, 
"  Mr.  O'Connell  is  sitting  in  autocratic  state  in  the 
throne  room  of  the  Rotundo,  snrroimded  bj  his 
peers,  and  receiving  the  addresses  of  the  authorities, 
the  corporate  bodies,  the  mobility,  nobility,  clo-gy, 
and  gentry  of  his  peculiar  dominion.  The  business 
of  the  city  is  at  a  stand-stilL  Professional  duties 
are  in  suspense ;  tradesmai  have  closed  their  shops ; 
the  handicrafts  have  left  their  callings;  and,  save 
the  great  thorough&res  through  which  the  ovation 
of  the  Autocrat  is  to  pass,  the  streets  are  as  deserted 
and  as  noiseless  as  a  wilderness.  In  ihe  latter, 
shops  lie  open,  but  without  a  customer;  in  the 
former  the  barricaded  doors  and  windows  scarce  suffice 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  throng.  A  countless 
multitude  crowds  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
Autocrat's  presence,  and  forms  dense  alleys  for  the 
passage  of  the  public  bodies,  which,  each  headed 
by  its  appointed  leaders— some  in  military  costume, 
some  in  tiieir  civic  robes  of  office,  and  all  in  full 
dress — ^proceed,  to  the  music  of  bands,  vnth  regi- 
mental  uniformity,  towards  the  chamber  where 
p2 
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their  self-elected  sovereign  has  appointedto  receive 
their  homage." 

The  Monitor^  a  Whig  journal,  says, 

"  In  reality,  the  pageant  of  to-day  was  imposing. 
The  organisation  was  complete— the  gay  dresses 
looked  exceedingly  well  in  the  strong  sunslune  ; 
the  procession  marched  orderly,  and  all  Dublin  was 

in  motion Mr.  O'Connell,  seated 

on  a  green  throne,  in  the  round  room  of  the  Eo- 
timdo,  amidst  a  superfluity  of  gaudy  decorations,  is 
receiving  addresses  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  On 
his  right  is  seated  his  son  John,  and  the  other 
martyrs  are  distributed,  some  on  his  right  and  some 
on  his  left.  The  first  address  was  read  by  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  emanated  from  the  Repeal 
Association.  Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  would  not 
answer  each  address,  but  reserve  what  he  had  to 
say  for  a  general  reply  to  them  all. 

**The  Round  Room  is  divided  into  com- 
partments ;  one  being  reserved  for  the  ladies,  who, 
of  course,  shed  additional  lustre  over  the  gay  scene. 

"  The  Mayors  and  Corporators  of  the  various 
municipalities  appear  in  their  robes,  gowns,  and 
chains  of  office,  and,  with  the  sprinkling  of  '82 
uniforms  in  the  room,  the  brilliancy  and  effect  of 
the  pageant  is  considerably  increased." 
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Such  was  the  external  scene  presented  by  the 
lev6e.  But  its  moral  grandeur  utterly  eclipsed  its 
outward  splendours.  The  trusted  leaders  of  the 
people  were  assembled  to  reiterate  their  hatred  of 
foreign  legislation ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Irish  nation,  by  whom  they  were  sustained  and 
stimulated,  did  they  make  that  solemn  vow  TO 
PEBSEYEBE ;  that  vow,  which,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  their  body,  "  CAN  HAVE  NO 

BELEASE  EXCEPT  IN  ITS  FULFILMENT." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Federalism**  in  the  Reped  Association— O'Coimell's  Federalist 
Move— Its  Besults — PopnlAr  Discontent— Letter  from  O'Con^ 
nell  on  the  Subject— Letter  from  Mr.  Ray,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association— Conyersation  with  O'Connell  on  his  Retom 
to  Dublin  from  Darrynane— He  recants  Federalism— Con- 
cordat with  the  Pope- Anti-Repeal  Rescript 

The  Repeal  Association,  acting  on  O'Connell's 
advice,  had,  in  1843^  admitted  members  who 
advocated  what  was  termed  Federalism;  that  is  to 
say,  the  establishment  of  separate  English  and 
Irish  Parliaments  for  strictly  local  *  purposes  ;  and 
a  grand  imperial  congress  to  sit  at  Westminster, 
empowered  to  legislate  on  the  common  and  external 
affiirs  of  the  whole  empire.  We  deemed  ourselves 
perfectly  consistent  in  admitting  Federalists;  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  thorough  community  of  pur- 
pose between  them  and  the  other  Repealers  so  far 
as  concerned  a  Repeal  of  the  existing  Union.  But 
O'Connell  did  not  at  that  time  commit  himself  to 
any  preference  of  Federalism.    As  for  myself,  I 
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publicly  stated  in  the  Association  the  reasons  which 
determined  my  preference  of  the  popular  scheme  of 
Repeal.  The  Federalists  who  joined  us  were  in 
general  highly  respectable  and  very  intelligent;  but 
they  were  few,  probably  not  more  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  entire  body  of  Repealers.  Some  of  them 
— ^the  Rev.  Thaddeus  O'Malley,  for  one— occasion- 
ally propounded  their  doctnnes  in  public;  but  they 
did  not  make  much  progress.  The  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  looked  on  Federalism  as  an  untried  system — 
a  novelty  of  doubtful  result;  whilst  ^*  Repeal"  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  tiie  idea  of  the  restoration  of 
their  former  parliamentary  constitution,  under  which 
their  country  had  enjoyed  so  many  blessings. 

Thus  matters  rested  until  O'Connell  made  his 
autumn  journey  to  Darrynane,  in  October,  1844. 
But  the  public  were  startled,  towards  the  middle  of 
that  month,  by  a  letter  of  very  great  length,  which 
he  published,  giving  to  the  Federal  plan  a  decided 
preference — at  least,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from 
eertain  strong  phrases,  which  again  were  curiously 
modified  by  cautious  declarations  that  he  would 
not  thereby  be  definitively  committed  to  any  thing. 
Yet,  the  pervading  tone  of  the  letter  was  eminently 
Federalist;  and  the  notion  thus  generated,  that  the 
Leader  had  to  some  extent  shifted  his  ground, 
threw  a  damp  on  the  popular  mind  as  manifest  as 
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it  was  miscUevous.  The  political  friends  whom  I 
met  in  the  streets  on  the  morning  when  O'Connell's 
declaration  for  Federalism  appeared,  shrugged  their 
shoulders  as  they  said,  "  Well — youVe  seen  Dan's 
letter  ?  Wliat  next  ?"  I  suggested  that  it  was  meant 
as  a  trap  to  catch  Whig-Radicals.  "  Oh/'  it  was 
answered,  "the  trap  is  too  palpable — She'll  catch 
nobody.'*  This  was,  indeed,  my  own  opinion. 
Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Federalists 
were  admitted  to  our  ranks,  yet  hitherto  we  were 
not  a  Federalist  body.  But  the  words  of  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Association  necessarily 
gave  a  character  to  our  confederacy  which  it  could 
not  derive  from  the  acts  or  declarations  of  any 
minor  member. 

I  accordingly  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  O'Con- 
nell  on  the  subject  of  his  recent  manifesto.  I  did 
not  keep  a  copy  of  my  letter,  but  I  recollect  its 
substance.  I  stated  the  general  dissatisfaction  ex- 
cited by  his  advocacy  of  FederaUsm.  I  urged  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  any  act  that  could  create  a 
popular  belief  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  one 
grand  object  of  pursuit.  I  expressed  my  own  'con- 
viction that  his  purpose  was  to  conciliate  the  sup- 
port of  certain  parties.  I  reminded  him  that  I  was 
pubUcly  committed  to  "simple  Repeal."  I  told 
him  that  no  man  was  less  disposed  than  I  was  to 
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create  discord  in  our  ranks  by  expressing  dissent 
£rom  the  movements  of  the  leader  j  but  that,  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,  I  was  desirous  to  exonerate 
myself  from  any  predilection  for  Federalism.  I 
concluded  by  announcing  my  purpose  to  repeat,  at 
our  next  Monday's  meeting,  my  former  profession 
of  &ith  on  the  point  in  dispute;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  vindicate  him  from  the  unjust  imputation 
of  intending  to  surrender  any  portion  of  bis  claim 
for  Irish  constitutional  liberty. 

I  also  addressed  to  Ray,  who  was  then  at  Darry- 
nane,  a  letter,  embracing  most  of  the  topics  I  have 
enumerated.  From  both  him  and  the  Liberator  I 
received  answers  before  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Mr.  O'Connell)  after  stating  that  his  purpose  was, 
in  part,  to  test  the  sincerity  of  some  prominent  and 
influential  Federalists,  and  dwelling  on^  the  mis- 
chief which  he  feared  would  result  from  any  inter- 
ference with  his  present  experiment,  continued  as 
follows:. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  subject  of 
Federalism  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  Asso- 
ciation until  I  arrive.  Do  not  enter  into  any  vin- 
dication of  me.  Leave  every  misconception  now 
afloat  to  continue  to  float  until  I  reach  the  Associa- 
tion..   We  are  on  the  very  eve  of  knowing  whether 
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or  not  the  Federalists  will  make  a  public  diq>la7. 
If  they  do  not  do  so  within  a  week,  I  will  again 
address  tlie  people;  not  to  vindicate  or  excuse,  but 
to  boast  of  the  offer  I  have  made  and  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  we  have  evinced. 

'^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Boss,  Crawford,  Caul- 
field,  and  Grey  Porter,  prepare  a  Federal  plan, 
what  a  step  will  not  that  be  in  the  Repeal  cause — 
even  if  we  continue  our  efforts  without  h&ng  actu- 
al! j  joined  by  them  ?  Let  me,  then,  implore 
^the  charity  of  silence'  until  my  experiment  is 
wori^ed  out,  and  that  I  take  the  lead  in  the  field 
again.  Silence,  then,  I  entreaty  for  the  present. 
**  Believe  me  to  be, 

^'  Tour  affectionate  and  sincere  Mend, 
"  Daniel  O'Connell. 
«^W.  J.O*N.Daunt,Esq." 

The  moment  I  perused  this  letter  I  foresaw  that 
O'ConneU  would  speedily  extricate  himself  and  the 
Association  firom  the  Federalist  scrape.  I,  there- 
fore, determined  to  comply  with  his  earnest  request 
that  the  subject  might  be  left  untouched  till  his 
return  to  town.  He  was  assailed  by  several  journals 
in  the  Bepeal  interest  for  his  recent "  experiment;" 
and  he  felt  considerably  piqued  and  irritated  at  the 
popular  dissatisfaction.     Bay  wrote   to   me  firom 
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Danynane;  and,  as  his  letter  throws  additional 
light  on  the  Liberator's  yiews,  I  quote  the  following 
portions  of  it : 

"Darrynane  Abbey,  27th  Oct.,  1844. 
"  My  dear  Sib, — ^I  have  shown  your  letter  to 
ike  Liberator.  He  says  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  prepared  to  hear  of  cavils,  and  exceptions, 
and  dissatisfactions,  regarding  his  address ;  such  being 
always  ready  to  meet  any  proposition,  the  more  so 
the  less  it  is  imderstood.  As  yet,  Federalism  is  not 
tangible  in  shape ;  his  aim  is  to  induce  a  declaration 
from  the  Federalists.  He  says  he  wonders  you  did 
not  perceive  that,  in  the  very  paragraph  where  he 
talks  most  particularly  of  his  adhesion  to  Federalism, 
he,  in  special  words,  guards  himself  from  being 
pledged  to  any  precise  terms.  Moreover,  he  adds 
that  you  cannot  forget  that  the  Association  is  already 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  Federalism,*  and  that 
several  of  its  most  leading  members  have  joined  as 
Federalists — the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Eennedyf  and 
Thomas  CHagan^for  instance — and  that  the  objec- 
tion should  have  been  made  (if  at  all)  when  that 

principle  was  first  avowed. 

•  •  •  #  • 

*'  No  doubt  there  are  objections  and  diflSculties. 

*  I  neyer  considered  that  it  was  so. 
t  BshopofEiUaloe. 
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Whatever  way  we  turn  there  will  be  such ;  but 
these  always  become  diminished  by  calm  and  &xt 
discussion;  and  if  the  project  be  proved  to  be 
objectionable,  it  can  of  course  be  rejected  in  favour 
of  any  better  or  more  feasible  plan.  Finally,  if  we 
get  a  Federal  Parliament,  I  apprehend  the  country 
will  not  complain ;  and  if  that  Parliament  should 
be  found  not  to  work  satisfactorily^  it  could  speedily 
right  itself. 

*' All  here  quite  well. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Ever  most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  T.  M.  Ray.. 
''W.  J.  O'N.  Daunt,  Esq." 

Mr.  O'Connell  soon  came  to  town.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  committee-room  of  the  Repeal  Association,  as 
he  entered  it  for  the  first  time  after  his  arrival.  I 
rose  to  greet  him  on  his  entrance.  His  irritation  at 
the  public  dissent  from  the  policy  of  his  recent 
experiment  was  visible  in  his  manner. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  said  he,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  me ;  "that  is  to  say,  quite  as  well  as  a  man 
can  be  who  is  opposed  by  one-half  of  his  friends  and 
deserted  by  the  other  half." 

"You  cannot  class  me,"  said  I,  "amongst  either 
the  opponents  or  the  deserters." 
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**  Certainly  not  amongst  my  opponents,"  said  he, 
**  but  as  to  the  deserters — ^um ! — ^I  am  not  quite  so 
sure." 

The  entrance  of  several  i)ersons  who  accosted 
O'Connell  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  our  colloquy ; 
but  next  day  the  subject  was  resumed  as  we  walked 
together  through  the  town.  I  asked  him  what  good 
had  resulted  from  his  Federalist  move  ?  It  had  not 
elicited  any  corresponding  movement  from  the  par- 
lies whom  he  had  hoped,  by  its  means,  to  conciUate; 
whilst  it  was  perfectly  idle  to  conceal  that  it  had 
evoked  distrust  and  mutiny  amongst  many  of  his 
own  political  followers.  He  said  with  great  bitter- 
Bess, 

"  I  was  deceived — ^I  got  promises  that  we  should 
have  had  a  valuable  Whig  accession." 

"  You  were  wrong,"  said  I,  *'to  place  any  faith 
in  private  promises  from  such  a  hollow  set  as  the 
Whigs ;  there  is  not  in  existence  a  party  that  are 
more  destitute,  taking  them  as  a  body,  of  national 
Irish  feeling." 

He  complained  that  the  Nation  newspaper  had 

assailed  him  on  the  Federalist  question ;  "  although," 

added  he,  "  Tom  Davis  actually  went  down  to 

Belfast  himself  to  get  up  a  Federalist  party  there.'** 

»  Bayis  might  have  done  so  consistently  with  his  ohjection 
to  O'ConneU's  coming  out  as  a  Federalist.  It  was  one  thing 
to  bring  rank  Unionists  so  far  as  Federalism  upon  the  conmion 
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''  Befoie  we  doee  the  sabject^"  said  I,  ''  allow 
me  to  observe  that  70a  bave  not  the  least  cause  ci 
copiplaint  against  my  conduct  in  the  affiuz.  I 
combined  the  greatest  candour  with  the  utmost  de- 
sire to  avoid  diviaon.  I  wrote  to  tell  you  I 
thought  you  had  made  a  mistake ;  and  I  acquiesced 
in  your  desire  for  silence  on  the  subject  in  public 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  less  than  your  own 
long  andtmparalleled  services  could  preserve  your 
possession  of  the  popular  confidence:  any  leader 
whose  claims  were  less  potent  than  yours,  would  have 
irretrievably  injured  himself  by  such  a  mistake." 

He  made  no  comment — but  in  a  very  few 
weeks  he  recanted  Federalism  in  a  speech  at  the 
Repeal  Association;  sajring,  as  he  snapped  his  fin- 
gers, "  Federalism  is  not  worth  thatr 

Having  mentioned  my  difierence  of  opinion  with 
O^Connell  on  the  Federalist  question  (it  was  al- 
most the  only  occasion  on  which  I  disapproved  of 
his  public  policy),  I  may  observe  that  some  of  his 
adherents  have  frequently  complained  that  he  exerr 
cised  a  despotic  and  intolerant  sway  amongst  his 
political  confederates.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  hold  a  tight  rein.  If  he  had 
not  done  so,  he  might  have  ceased  to  agitate. 

road;  quite  another  thing  for  those Vho  prafiessed  the  prin- 
ciples of  1782  to  veer  into  a  system  that  sanctioned  anj  species 
of  English  legislation  for  Ireland. 
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Coming  in  contact  with  Tagarions  and  turbulent 
spirits,  who,  if  their  fancies  had  been  indulged, 
would  hare  a  thousand  times  jeopardised  the  per* 
sonal  safety  of  their  confir^res  and  seriously  injured 
the  cause,  it  was  indispensable  that  O'Connell  should 
exercise  a  somewhat  rigorous  control  in  order  to 
preserve  the  necessary  discipline.  Was  he,  with 
his  genius,  his  experience,  and  his  services,  to  yield 
to  the  crotchets  of  every  fimtastic  person  who  dif- 
fered from  him?  In  his  differences,  too,  with  the 
mutineers,  he  was  in  the  right  at  least  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty.  My  own  observation  of  his 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  movement  convinces 
me  that  he  rarely — ^very  rarely— demanded  any 
acquiescence  that  was  not  imperatively  required  for 
the  security  and  the  efficient  working  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  often  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  remonstrances  which  he  deemed  intel- 
lig^it  and  honestly  intended. 

In  the  following  January  (1845)  there  were  ru- 
mours of  an  approaching  Concordat  with  Rome, 
and  a  papal  rescript  was  procured,  cautioning  the 
Irish  clergy  from  occupying  themselves  **  negotns 
scBcularibusJ^  That  attempts  would  be  made  to 
convert  the  Pope  into  a  tool  of  English  hostility  to 
Ireland  seemed  not  only  probable  but  certain.  But 
we  fortunately  had  the  power  to  frustrate  such  ma- 
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noeuvres*  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  siifiiclcntly  mis- 
guided to  engage  in  similar  intrigues  at  the  present 
day ;  and,  I  venture  to  predict,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess than  attended  the  former  experiment. 

The  Repeal  Association  took  alarm.  O'Connell 
Was  absent  from  town:  the  Whig  press  indulged  in 
a  premature  triumph  at  the  crushing  effect  the  re- 
script  was  expected  to  produce  upon  Repeal.  The 
leading  Protestant  members  of  the  Association, 
Grattan,  Smith  O'Brien,  James  0*Hea,  and  the 
lamented  Thomas  Davis,  commented  but  sparingly 
upon  that  document,  and  with  excellent  judgment 
and  taste  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  their  Catholic 
brethren,  of  whom  several  denounced  with  indigna- 
tion the  insidious  scheme  and  its  contrivers. 

That  the  Pope  had  been  imposed  on  by  fallacious 
representations,  was  the  general  belief  of  our  body. 
That  he  could  knowingly  and  designedly  lend  him- 
self to  any  project  having  for  its  object  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Irish  people  or  their  church,  we  regarded 
as  perfectly  impossible.  He  might,  however,  act 
upon  erroneous  information.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
prophesy  that  if  any  document  should  emanate  from 
Rome,  condemnatory  of  the  national  movement,  the 
CathoUcs  of  Ireland— -devoted  though  they  were  to 
the  Apostolic  See  in  matters  spiritual— -would  treat 
it  as  so  much  waste  paper.     On  the  constitutional 
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character  of  papal  interference  in  Irish  temporal 
politics,  I  argued  in  the  following  words: 

"  Assuming  that  this  rescript  is  an  injunction  to 
the  Irish  clergy  to  abstain  from  Repeal  Agitation, 
what  does  it  amoimt  to  ?  It  amounts  to  a  call  upon 
a  portion  of  the  Queen''s  Irish  subjects  to  abdicate 
partially  their  rights  as  Irish  citizens.  Is  this,  or  is 
it  not,  a  direct  interference  with  their  civil  rights  ? 
If  so,  will  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  obey  it  ? 
Just  look  at  the  position  in  which  they  would  be 
placed  by  such  obedience.  All  their  lives  they  have 
been  charged  by  their  enemies  with  holding  a  divided 
allegiance.  Nowhere  is  the  test — ^here  is  the  touch- 
stone. If  they  obey  the  papal  mandate  upon  a  matter 
purely  temporal,  then  by  their  own  act  they  will 
confirm  the  charge  of  divided  allegiance,  against 
which  they  have  been  loudly  protesting  ever  since 
the  very  outset  of  the  struggle  for  emancipation. 
The  criminal  inconsistency  of  the  government  in 
making  men  swear  that  the  Pope  hath  no  temporal 
power  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  yet  manoeuv- 
ring to  get  his  Holiness  to  exercise  temporal  power 
against  Irish  freedom,  is  obvious  to  all.  But  we, 
the  Repealers  of  Ireland,  are  the  sworn  foes  of  all 

foreign  dictation  in  Irish  domestic  afl^rs 

As  much  theology  from  Rome  as  you  please,  but  no 
politics." 

I  have  quoted   the  foregoing  extract  from  my 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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qieecli  upon  the  concordat  question^  because  it  has 
been  said  that  O^Connell  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
sentiments  I  expressed.  The  direct  reverse  is  the 
&ct  He  neyer  quarrelled  with  the  language  I  used, 
notwithstanding  his  profound  veneration  for  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  A  few  timid 
devotees  took  offence  at  what  they  deemed  the  bold- 
ness of  my  declaration  against  Roman  interference 
in  Irish  politics ;  and  after  O'Connell's  return  to 
town,  one  of  them  asked  him  in  my  presence,  whe- 
ther I  had  not  gone  too  far  ? 

<'  Not  in  the  least,"  was  his  answer.  ''  Recollect, 
my  good  &iend,  that  what  Daunt  saysy  toe  have 
already  solemnly  stoorny* 

The  most  £rm  and  determined  rejection  of  papal 
dictation  in  temporals,  is  perfectly  .compatible  with 
dutiM  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  spirituals. 

I  had  the  satis&ction  of  learning  &om  a  distin- 
guished Catholic  priest,  who  often  visited  Rome, 
that  the  expression  of  Irish  sentiment  and  purpose 
at  Conciliation  Hall  produced  a  powerful  and  salutary 
effect  at  the  Vatican. 

I  entertain  no  fears  that  our  present  high-souled 

*  See  the  Parliamentary  and  other  oaths  required  by  law  to 
be  taken  hj  Catholics.  See  also  the  elaborate  testimony  s^Ten 
on  this  subject  by  the  Catholic  divines  and  lay  witnesses  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees,  who  sat  to  collect  eyidence  on 
tlie  Enumeration  question. 
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and  fiur-seeing  Pontiff,  the  illustrious  Pius  the  Ninth, 
will  sufier  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  the  intrigues 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury  or  his  confreres,  Italian  or 
English. 

To  assist  in  achieving  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is 
a  duty  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  character  and 
functions  of  a  Christian  minister  in  Ireland.  The 
priest  sees,  with  an  aching  heart,  the  appalling  des- 
titution that  ordinarily  afflicts  his  people. 

Can  he  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  ? 

He  sees  also  in  existence  a  certain  measure  that 
deprives  the  kingdom  of  self-legislation,  and  thereby 
of  the  means  of  self-redress.  A  measure,  which, 
by  transferring  from  Ireland  the  centre  of  power, 
has  augmented  absenteeism  to  an  extent  that  draws 
out  of  the  country  two-thirds  of  the  nett  rental.* 
A  measure  that  alienates  from  Ireland  the  sympathies 
and  affections,  as  well  as  the  incomes  and  residence, 
of  a  vast  number  of  her  wealthiest  proprietors.  A 
measure  that  extinguishes  all  sentiment  of  national 
honour  in  the  breasts  of  a  majority  even  of  her 
resident  gentry,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  slavish  and 
pernicious  idolatry  of  England.    A  measure  that 

*  The  gross  rental  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions: the  nett  rental  (after  deducting  the  annual  charges,  of 
which  a  large  portion  is  pajahle  to  English  mortgagees)  is  esti- 
^nated  at  six  mSllIonsr  llie  iihsentee  rents  remitted  from  Ire- 
land exceed  four  millions  annually* 
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bas  crushed  her  ridng  manufactures  by  leaving  her 
exposed  to  omnipotent  rivalry ;  and  that,  by  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  has  reduced  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  people  to  a  degree  of  squalid  pau- 
perism, incredible  by  all  except  the  shuddering 
spectators. 

The  priest  sees  all  this;  he  sees  that  the  people 
have  been  drained  and  exhausted  to  such  a  condi* 
tion  of  emaciated  helplessness,  that  they  are  unable^ 
when  visited  by  famine,  to  sustam  themselves 
against  the  pressure  of  a  single  year's  deficient  crop; 
an  incapacity  that  has  consigned  to  their  shallow 
and  untimely  graves  nearly  half  a  million  of  our 
peasantry. 

I  am  not  here  formally  defending  the  Repeal. 
I  am  merely  stating  facts,  which,  however  they  may 
be  denied,  distorted,  or  ridiculed,  are  bitterly  known 
to  friends  and  foes  alike  in  Ireland. 

Would  the  Irish  priests  have  the  hearts  of  men, 
or  the  spirit  of  Christians,  if  they  failed  to  oppose 
with  all  their  might  the  continuance  of  a  measure 
so  prolific  in  every  possible  species  of  national  dis- 
aster? Might  they  not,  in  that  case,  be  justly 
arraigned  on  the  score  of  a  criminal  apathy  to  the 
honour,  the  comfort,  the  prosperity,  nay  the  very 
lives  of  their  flocks  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  Kus  the  Ninth  is  likely  to 
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embroil  himself  with  the  hierarchy  and  clergy  of 
the  Irish  church — that  church  which  has  adhered  to 
the  pontificate  with  such  splendid  fidelity,  in  defiance 
of  centuries  of  persecution.  He  will  not,  to  gratify 
the  enemies  of  Irish  freedom,  issue,  an  unavailing 
and  unconstitutional  manifesto  against  the  exercise, 
by  any  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  of 
their  undoubted  political  rights  as  Irish  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

O'Coimdl  on  Tenant  Right— Prophetic  Letter  on  the  Subject — 
Inquiry  into  the  Connexion  between  the  Legislatiye  Union 
and  Agrarian  Crime  in  Ireland— Condition  Of  Ireland  after 
Forty-seven  Years  of  "  Union." 

The  public  are  fiwniliar  with  Mr.  O'Connell's  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  Tenant  Right.  "  Fixity  of 
Tenure,"  was  the  phrase  he  adopted ;  though  I 
believe  that  "  Security  of  Tenure"  would  have 
more  accurately  designated  what  he  sought.  His 
great  object  was  to  impose  some  check  on  the 
wholesale  extermination  of  the  people  by  the  land- 
lords ;  the  multitudinous  deaths  by  destitution  con- 
sequent on  landlord  tjrranny ;  the  horrible  retaliatory 
murders ;  and  the  social  disorganisation  of  which 
he  saw  the  increase.  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  O'Con- 
neU  to  a  gentleman  who  was  in  communication 
with  Lord  Devon,  at  the  period  of  his  lordship's 
abortive  "Commission"  in  Ireland.  It  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  writer's  prophetic  saga- 
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ind  is  prej 
tiou:^ 


ciij)  and  is  pregnant  with  -warning  and  instmo- 


"  Dublin,  26th  April,  1845, 
"My  Dear ♦. 

"  I  am  very  impatient  and  imeasy  about  Lord 
Devon's  bills.  I  shall  be  most  unhappy  if  nothing 
should  be  done  for  the  tenantry.  I  implore  you 
to  remind  Lord  Devon  that  agrarian  murders  have 
increased  year  after  year.  There  were  nineteen 
murders  of  this  class  between  Tipperary  and  the 
King's  county  last  year.  The  most  recent  case 
was,  as  you  know,  in  the  county  Fermanagh. 

"Besides  these  assassinations,  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  clearance  system  precedes  in  every 
case  the  individual  murder.  Impress  upon  Lord 
Devon  that  these  things  cannot  last.  He  probably 
would  laugh  if  he  thought  that  I  was  convinced 
(which  I  am)  that  it  is  the  Repeal  Association,  and 
ihe  hopes  it  excites,  which  prevent  rebellion.  But 
no  matter  for  that.  The  mischief  is  most  pressing, 
and  a  powerfid  remedy  is  alone  applicable  to  the 
case. 

"Recollect  also  the  hideous  picture  given  in 
Lord  Devon's  Report  of  the  state  of  the  greater 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  letter  to  the  kindness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  I  obtained  the  unpublished  Address  to  the 
Prelates. 
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part  of  the  agricultural  population.  In  comparing 
that  state  with  the  crimes  on  both  sides  connected 
"with  the  clearance  system,  ask  yourself  whether  it 
is  possible  that  things  can  remain  as  they  are  ?  The 
more  I  think  on  the  bills  in  preparation,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  they  will  rather  irritate  than 
allay.  At  best  they  are  but  homoeopathic  remedies 
for  the  national  disease.  Do  not  expect  the  least 
reduction  of  popular  discontent  from  them.  Nothing 
will  do  but  giving  some  kind  or  other  of  fixity 
of  tenure  to  the  occupiers  ;  and  especially  an  abso- 
lute right  of  recompense  for  all  substantial  im- 
provements. I  am  ready  to  take,  as  to  fixity  of 
tenure,  as  moderate  a  measure  as  is  consistent  with 
the  principle.  I  cannot  conclude  without  once  more 
reiterating  the  necessity  of  doing  something  sub- 
stantial for  the  occupying  tenants. 

"I  know  well  how  unpaktable  such  a  system 
would  be  to  the  landlords,  especially  the  absentees. 
But  in  truth,  unless  something  be  done,  the  people 
will  slip  out  of  my  hands,  and  the  hands  of  those 
who,  like  me,  are  for  peaceful  amelioration.  They 
will  operate  a  *  Fixity  of  Tenure'  for  themselves, 
with  a  vengeance  ! 

*'  Believe  me  to  bo,  my  dear  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *^ 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  O'Connell." 
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The  crimes  wHch  this  letter  deplores  have  un- 
happily increased.  The  remedial  measures  suggested 
by  O'Connell  were  not  adopted ;  and  the  conse- 
quences he  predicted  have  to  a  great  extent  ensued. 
The  English  Parliament,  which  moves  at  a  snail's 
v^ace,  or  does  not  move  at  all,  when  a  grievance  is 
to  be  remedied  or  a  right  conceded,  outstrips  the 
velocity  of  steam  in  applying  its  favourite  and 
futile  remedy,  coercion.  Be  it  so.  My  purpose 
now  is  not  to  discuss  the  C!oercion  Bill  of  1847. 
But  I  wish  to  point  attention  to  the  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  Legislative  Union  and 
Agrarian  Crime. 

That  connexion  is  clear  and  indisputable:  and 
the  abettors  of  the  Union  are  morally  responsible 
for  all  the  social  horrors  that  result  from  it.  The 
blood  of  many  a  starved  peasant  and  mtirdered 
landlord  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Union.  To  that  fell 
Act  are  distinctly  traceable  the  disorganisation  of 
Irish  society  and  all  its  concomitant  crimes. 

Istly.  It  impoverished  the  people  to  a  maddening 
extent.  It  caused  the  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Ireland  of  a  vast  and  important  class  of  consumers 
and  employers,  thereby  annihilating  numerous 
branches  of  profitable  industry,  destroying  the  do- 
mestic market  for  Irish  manufacture,  and  throwing 
nearly  the  entire  population  for  support  upon  the  soil. 
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2iidl7.  It  thus  flung  the  people  at  die  feet  of  ihe 
landloids,  in  gieater  numbeis  and  In  greater  hdp- 
leasness  than  ever:  whilst, 

b  Srdly.  It  tended,  by  the  pestilent  infusion  of  anti- 
Lash  prejudice,  to  revive  and  exasperate  tiie  tradi- 
tionary hatred  of  the  landlords  against  tiie  people. 

What  acauldron  of  hell-broth  have  we  here !  and 
how  fiill  of  the  ingredients  of  agrarian  crime !  Nor- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  have  prevented  it 
from  boiling  over  on  the  ill-starred  land. 

Thus,  the  practical  operation  of  the  Union  was, 
and  is,  to  foment  the  divisions  of  landlord  and  te- 
nant. It  taught  the  Irish  Aristocracy  of  English 
descent  to  look  to  England  as  their  sure  and  power- 
ful partisan  in  every  exercise  of  tyranny  against  their 
humbler  countrymen.  They  received,  as  the  price 
of  tiieir  quiet  submission  to  tiie  Union,  unlimited 
and  irresponsible  power  over  the  masses.  With  sudi 
aid  and  such  encouragement,  they  became  reckless 
in  their  tjrranny.  The  Union  converted  them  into 
a  sort  of  spurious  Englishmen,  and  practically  trained 
them  to  consider  all  sympathy  with  their  sufferLug 
serft  as  an  indication  of  provincial  vulgarity.  Mean- 
while, the  condition  of  those  ser&  became  daily 
worse.  The  money-drains  fix>m  Ireland  directly 
resulting  from  the  Union  were  intolerable.  The 
withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  country  in  taxes, 
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absentee  rents,  and  the  various  other  drains  incident 
to  the  r^noval  of  the  Parliament  and  public  estab- 
lishments, soon  rendered  the  potato  almost  the  only 
drculating  medium  in  numerous  districts.  The  people 
thus  hopelessly  beggared,  became  a  sheer  nuisance 
to  their  landlords.  But  they  could  be  '^  cleared 
out.''  K  discontent  should  follow  what  matter? 
Had  not  England  always  abetted  her  Irish  garrison 
in  all  their  outrages,  and  would  she  not  stand  by 
them  still?  An  Insurrection  Act,  oraCoeidon  Bill, 
or,  if  needful,  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  might 
easily  be  had.  Fortified  by  this  happy  confidence, 
the  landlords  continued  their  "  clearances."  Between 
1838  and  1842  inclusiye,  356,985  persons  were 
ejected  from  their  holdings  by  civil  bill  process ; 
and  the  '^  clearances"  are  stated  by  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  to  have  gone  on  in  rapidly  increasing  ratio. 
If  we  suppose  that  only  an  equal  number  have  been 
expelled  from  1842  to  1847,  the  entire  vrill  amount 
for  ten  years  to  7 13,970.*    The  retaliatory  murders 

•  It  would  be  a  cnrioiu  inqtiiiy,  how  many  of  these  houseless 
and  peimiless  unfortunates  perished;  and  how  many,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  system  of  which  they  were  yietims,  were  formed 
into  criminal  confederacies.  They  would,  of  necessity,  possess 
the  sympathy  of  the  taiant  class  to  which  they  had  themselret 
belonged  ;  and  many  of  whom  knew  not  how  soon  a  similar 
fkte  might  be  their  own.  Does  not  this  account  for  some  of 
the  **  impunity  of  crime"  in  Ireland  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  ? 

What  a  festering  leayen  of  social  eyil  in'the  system  that  turns 
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accordingly  increased;  and  when  once  blood  was 
shed,  the  assassin  was  not  always  very  nice  as  to  the 
moral  merits  of  his  victim.  The  good  man  some- 
times fell  as  well  as  the  oppressor.  The  Union  had 
brutalised  large  numbers  of  the  gentry  in  the  mode 
I  have  indicated,  and  the  gentry,  by  theb  crimes, 
demoralised  large  numbers  of  the  people.  The  Union 
had  **  resolved  society  in  Ireland  into  its  original 
elements;'^*  it  had  sown  the  wind,  and  its  abettors 
reaped  the  whirlwind. 

This  frightful  condition  of  things  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  existed  if  it  were  not  for  the  Union.  Let 
us  see  how  matters  would  have  stood,  had  an  Irish 
Parliament  continued  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  the  country. 

Istly.  The  rapidly  advancing  prosperity  which  Ire- 
land enjoyed  before  the  Union,  and  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Clare  admitted  to  exist,  would  not  have 
been  checked  by  the  enormous  money-drains  entailed 
by  that  disastrous  measure.  There  would^  therefore^ 
have  been  infinitely  less  pressure  on  the  land, 

2ndly.  A  salutary  national  feeling  would  have  ne- 
cessarily existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Lish  Aristocracy ; 
such  a  feeling  would  result  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  legislating  for  Ireland  at  home;  from  the 

myriads  of  ejected  tenants  adrift  on  a  country  which  has  no 
manufactures  to  absorb  them  I 
♦  Lord  Plunket. 
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fact  that  their  native  land  was  at  once  the  theatre  of 
their  labours  and  the  rewarder  of  their  ambition. 

3rdly.  They  would  have  felt  themselves  amenable 
to  an  Irish  public  opinion,  instead  of  defying  that 
pubKc  opinion,  and  looking  to  England  for  protec- 
tion and  impunity. 

4thly.  These  causes  combined,  would  have  pre- 
vented that  violent  antagonism  of  the  interests  and 
prejudices  of  landlord  and  tenant,  which  now  results 
in  so  much  crime  and  bloodshed.  The  country, 
free  from  English  plunder,  English  mismanage- 
ment, and  the  domestic  distractions  fomented  by 
the  blundering  interference  of  England,  would  have 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  within,  and  honour 
abroad. 

What  we  need,  above  all  things,  is  a  clear  rid- 
dance of  England. 

Mr.  Walter  of  the  Times,  M.  P.  for  Nottingham, 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"that  the  Irish  people  were  incompetent  for  self- 
government." 

Truly,  Mr.  Walter,  it  would  be  hard  if  we  could 
not,  at  least,  govern  ourselves  better  than  your  coun- 
trymen govern  us.  For  forty-seven  years  England 
has  had  unlimited  legislative  power  over  Ireland  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  long  period — nearly  half  a 
century — the  success  of  her  government  is  evi- 
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denced  by  turbulence  and  bloodshed,  general 
poverty,  constant  famine,*  and  universal  discontent 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  Eng- 
land's rule  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  an  actual  sublimity  of  impudence 
in  the  English  senator  and  journalist,  who,  vdth  the 
deadly  havoc  made  by  English  government  in  Ire* 
land  staring  him  in  the  &ce,  can  yet  taunt  the  Irish 
people  with  incapacity  to  manage  Irish  affidrs  ! 

Verily,  Mr.  Walter,  what  we  need  above  all 
things,  is  a  good  riddance  of  you  and  your  coun- 
trymen in  your  legislative  character. 

A  judicious  law  of  Tenant  Right  might,  indeed, 
stop  the  murders.  But  so  long  as  the  Union-drains 
go  on,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  Irish  wealth 
into  national  capital,  so  long  will  there  be  in  Ire- 
land a  distressed  proprietary,  and  a  half-starved, 
harassed  peoplcf 

*  ''Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  famine.** — Times,  Sep- 
tember, 1845.  N.B.  This  was  before  the  potato  calamity  set 
in. — ^We  may  talk,  in  the  Cockney  slang  of  the  day,  of  Thug- 
peasants  and  Thug-landlords ;  but  the  real  Monster-Thug  of 
Ireland  is  the  Legislative  Union,  which  has  destroyed  its  vic- 
tims by  whole  legicms. 

t  The  Anglo-Irish  squires  and  squireens  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  0*Oonnell*s  prophecy,  which  passing  events  may 
possiUy  show  them  to  be  not  quite  unfounded  : 

<*  If  the  Union  be  not  repealed,  the  burden  of  the  Fo(^  Laws 
alone,  upon  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  of  houses  in  towns,  will 
drive  the  ^ple  into  a  sanguinary,  and  perhaps  a  successfiil* 
insurrection."— 0'Cbiinc»'«  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  1842; 
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Eveiy  man  Mrho  desires  to  preserve  the  empire  in 
its  integrity,  is  interested  in  procuring  a  Repeal  c^ 
the  Union. 

The  Union  was  a  violent  and  imnatural  dismp- 
tion  of  the  Irish  political  and  social  system.  It  ^ 
forcibly  wrenched  fiK>m  Ireland  the  legislative 
power  of  regulating  her  ovm  afiairs.  It  transferred 
that  power  to  ignorant,  incompetent,  apathetic,  con- 
temptuous^ or  hostile  foreigners.  It  checked  the 
growing  fusion  of  the  various  Irish  parties.  It 
kept  alive  the  odious  distinction  of  races,  which 
would  otherwise  have  speedily  merged  in  a  com- 
mon nationality.  It  did  this,  by  making  London, 
instead  of  Dublin,  the  fountain  of  opinion  and  of 
influence,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  power.  It  created 
new  grievances^  and  aggravated  old  ones ;  whilst 
it  vastly  augmented  the  difficulty  of  redress.  It 
deprived  the  Irish  people  of  a  legislative  organ  of 
public  opinion,  through  which  to  seek  the  remedy 
of  public  wrongs.  It  operated  as  a  moral  earth- 
quake, scattering  around  the  fragments  of  the  social 
VTTCck,  and  filling  the  land  with  confusion  and 
dismay. 

So  much  for  Ireland.  As  for  England,  although 
she  has  had  much  dishonest  profit  from  the  Union, 
yet  the  crime  is  not  wholly  unaccompanied  by  re- 
tribution.  The  Irish  pauperism  it  created  has  crossed 
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the  Channel,  and  spreads  distress  and  pestilence 
through  various  districts  of  the  "  sister"  country. 

As  for  the  empire,  the  Union,  if  unrepealed,  bids 
fidr  to  work  its  dismemberment.  It  gives  the  Irish 
people  a  direct  interest  in  the  weakness  and  adversity 
of  England,  for  it  teaches  them  that  it  is  only  from 
that  weakness  and  that  adversity  they  can  hope  to 
recover  their  national  rights.  It  presents  Briti^ 
connexion  to  them  in  the  aspect  of  an  intolerable 
grievance,  and  thereby  deprives  one-third  of  the 
Queen's  European  subjects  of  all  interest  in  main- 
taining that  connexion.  Foreign  statesmen  know 
this. 

What  unspeakable  fatuity  to  denominate  an  act 
thus  fraught  with  all  the  seeds  of  international 
hatred  and  weakness,  "  THE  great  bond  op  our 

NATIONAL  STRENGTH  AND  SAFETY  !"* 

Hurra,  then,  for  the  Queen,  the  Empire,  and 
Repeal ! 

•  Speech  from  the  Throne,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bepeal  Agitation  continued— Bill  for  the  Bepeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union — ^Visit  to  O'Connell  in  London,  May,  1846— 
Conversation  on  Smith  O'Brien's  Imprisonment — O'Connell's 
Personal  Appearance  at  this  Period — ^His  Physical  Decay — 
His  Chagrin  at  the  Disputes  between  the  **  Young  Irelanders** 
and  the  "  Old  Irelanders" — ^Account  of  those  Disputes — The 
«*  Physical  Force"  and  "  No  Patronage"  Questions — ^Visit  to 
O'Connell  in  Dublin,  November,  1846 — Conversation  upon 
the  Secessions — O'Connell's  Appearance  in  Public ;  his  fail- 
ing Powers. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  I  again  passed  several 
weeks  in  Scotland. 

O'Connell's  agitation  of  Repeal  during  the  entire 
year  was  incessant.  After  he  retired  to  Darrjmane, 
leaving  his  son  John  in  town  to  conduct  the  Asso- 
ciation, he  issued  frequent  letters  from  his  mountain 
home  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Repealers.  Prior 
to  his  departure  from  Dublin  he  announced  that  a 
portion  of  his  leisure  in  the  country  should  be  occu- 
pied in  drawing  up  a  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Le- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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gislative  Union;  which  document^  I  understand,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  family.* 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  inter- 
views, I  did  not  see  O'Connell  from  thegcommence- 
ment  of  1846  until  the  May  of  that  year  ;  when, 
happening  to  be  in  London  for  a  few  weeks,  I  visited 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  accompanied 
by  my  friends  Mr.  Glendonwyn  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Augustus  FitzGerald,  brother  of  the  member  for 
Tipperary.  It  was  the  period  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's 
confinement  in  the  prison  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  refusing  to  attend  a  committee  on  exclusively 
English  bu^ess*  O'Brien  was  disgusted  with 
English  intermeddling  in  Irish  affairs;  and  he  widied 
for  his  own  part  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  matters 
in  which  neither  he,  nor  his  constituents,  nor  his 
coimtrymen  took  the  least  concern.  O^Connell  was 
fully  of  opinion  that  his  imprisonment  was  illegaL 
But  he  was  also  convinced  that  O'Brien's  resistance 
to  the  House  was  impolitic* 

*'  No  man,'^  said  O'Connell, "  candoubtthe  purity 
of  his  motives;  but  pray  what  principle  has  he  esta- 
blished, what  advantage  has  he  gained,  by  the  step 
he  has  taken?  Has  he  in  any  respo^t  advanced  our 
cause  by  it  ?" 

On  its  being  remarked  that  Mr.  O'Briea  conceived 
*  Soilie  newspapers  have  stated. 
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tliat  lie  was  deserted  hj  liis  Eepeal  confedentes, 
O'Connell  exdaimedy 

^^  Oby  there  he  k  utteilj  mistaken.  No,  indeed ; 
we  did  not  desert  him.  A  meeting  of  Lrish  Mem- 
bers, of  whom  I  was  one,  discussed  that  same  question 
of  refusal  to  act  upon  EngU^  Committees,  and  we 
decided  upon  the  pohcj  of  acqtiiesoenoe.  Smith 
O'Brien  entered  the  room,  and  I  said  to  him,  ^  Mr* 
O'Brien,  would  yoa  consent  to  be  bomid  by  the  de- 
ckion  of  the  gentlemoi  here*  present  V  He  answered 
that  he  would  not ;  that  his  mind  was  made  up. 
*  Thoa,*  said  I,  *  there  is  no  use  in  stating  to  you 
what  our  decision  has  been/  Surdy,  after  that, 
O'Brien  cannot  justly  accuse  us  of  deserting  him. 
He  acted  on  his  oym  sole  re^nsibility,  without 
any  reference  whatsoever  to  our  judgments^" 

The  unhappy  disputes  between  the  "  Young  Ire- 
landers"  and  the  **  Old  Irelanders*^  were  just  com- 
mencing at  this  period.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
snarling  and  growling ;  but  open  war&re  had  not 
been  as  yet  prodaimed.  O  'Connell  commaited  with 
great  sevCTity  on  a  recent  speech  delivered  at  a  Repeal 
meeting  in  Liverpool  by  a  Mr,  Archdeacon,  who 
openly  instigated  his  hearers  to  the  use  of  armed 
violence.    "  And  there  was  Doheny*  present,"  he 

*  A  member  of  the  Bepeal  Associstion.— Mr.  Ardideacoa 
was  afterwards  ezpdled  from  the  AssodatLon  for  his  sedUions 
laDgnage. 
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continued,  "  and  Dolieny  never  checked  him !  I 
should  call  Doheny  to  a  sharp  account  for  suffering 
such  language  to  pass  unreproved  in  his  presence,  if 
I  did  not  fear  that  Smith  O'Brien  might  suppose 
that  I  intended  to  annoy  him  by  doing  so,  as  Doheny 
is  such  a  warm  partisan  of  his." 

O'Connell's  appearance  now  struck  the  observer 
as  indicating  at  last  the  wear  of  years  and  labour. 
His  step  was  heavy,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  manner 
had  given  pkce  to  an  aiV  of  languor.  He  sometimes 
went  over  to  a  mirror,  saying,  "  Well — ^I  think  I 
am  looking  very  old  and  worn.  I  perceive  the  change 
in  myself  very  much.  I  think  my  face  has  got  a 
very  hagjgard  look.^' 

He  talked  in  a  tone  of  excessive  irritation  of  the 
then  incipient  squabbles  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Repealers.  This  was  a  topic  that  evi- 
dently preyed  upon  his  spirits. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  disputes  in  ques- 
tion arrived  at  their  height.  I  took  no  part  in  them, 
as  my  sojourn  for  the  summer  months  at  Kilcascan 
removed  me  from  the  scene  of  warfare.  I  watched 
at  a  distance,  and  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  pain 
and  humiliation,  the  progress  of  this  most  disastrous 
quarrel,  which  has  eventuated  in  a  temporary  break- 
ing up  of  the  Repeal  confederacy  and  consequent 
weakening  of  our  force,  at  a  period  when  the  com- 
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bined  energies  of  all  Repealers  were  more  than  ever 
needed  for  the  popular  safety. 

The  castis  belli  was  of  a  twofold  nature.  Firstly, 
the  party  called  **  Young  Irelanders"  had  in  prose 
and  poetry  extolled  the  glories  of  the  sword ;  and 
if  they  did  not  in  plain  words  recommend  a  resort  to 
arms  to  obtain  Repeal,  at  least  it  might  be  feared 
that  the  military  tone  of  their  political  writings  and 
speeches  would  >  suggest  designs  of  physical  vio- 
lence to  the  wild  and  imprudent  spirits  in  our  ranks. 

O'Connell,  on  the  contrary,  preached  the  doctrine 
that  *^  no  political  change  whatsoever  was  worth  the 
shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  human  blood.'*  He 
indeed  admitted  the  right  of  physical  resistance  to 
imconstitutional  aggression ;  which  admission  it 
might  in  some  cases  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  ultra-bloodless  doctrine  just  laid  down. 
Whether  that  doctrine  were  true  or  false,*  it  at  least 
possessed  one  great  advantage — namely,  that  the 
Attorney-General  could  not  prosecute  any  man  for 
holding  it;  whilst  the  opposite  dogma  (however  con- 
sistent with  the  Revolution  principles  of  1688)  might 
entangle  its  unwary  and  enthusiastic  advocates  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law.f 

*  I  am  not  one  of  its  apostles,  although  a  friend  to  cxcln- 
sively  pacific  agitation. 

f  O'Connell  had  a  quaint  and  humorous  mode  of  justifying 
the  superiority  of  the  moral-force  policy  :  "  It  is  a  fine  thing, 
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It  was  wordiy  of  note,  that  the  eulogists  of  the 
sword  expressly  and  pointedly  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  seeking  by  force  of  arms  to  repeal  the  Union. 
Thsii  doctrine,  then,  was  a  pure  abstraction;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  acted  most  absurdly  in  quit- 
ting the  great  ^tional  confederacy  for  the  sake  of 
an  abstract  dogma,  which  ihej  loudly  dedaied  they 
never  meant  to  put  in  practice.  Had  they,  indeed, 
said,  **  We  advise  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and 
turn  out  in  the  field  to  win  Repeal  or  die — but  the  Aj9- 
sociation  advises  them  tuft  to  do  this,  and,  therefore, 
we  secede  from  the  Association ;'' — ^had  die  seceders 
spoken  and  acted  thus,  their  conduct  would,  at  leasts 
have  been  intelligible  and  consistent  But  to  indite 
rapturous  paragraphs  about  the  plumed  txoops  and 
the  big  war;  to  assert  the  right  of  oppressed  nations 
to  vindicate  their  liberties  by  force ;  to  disclaim, 
nevertheless,  all  purpose  of  resorting  to  force  to  vin- 
dicate the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  then  to  secede 
from  the  Association  because  it  made  the  self-same 
disclaimer  in  somewhat  stronger  terms — such  con* 
duct  I  cannot  but  consider,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
exceedingly  injudici<Mis. 

It  is  in  vain  to  retort  that  O^Connell  had  blustered 
about  Irish  valour  at  Mullaghmast  and  Mallow. 

no  doabt,'Mie  would  say, « to  die  fear  one's  country ;  Imt,  credit 
me,  one  liying  friend  is  worth  a  churchyard  full  of  dead  (mes." 
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The  datjr  of  all  good  Repealers  was  to  preserve  un* 
broken  the  Repeal  confederation — ^not  to  pick  verbal 
straws  with  O'Connell.  The  disclaimer  of  physical 
videnoe  made  by  the  Young  Irelanders  bound 
them  in  practice  to  the  same  identical  line  of  pacific 
action,  to  which  our  declarations  bound  us.  Was  it 
then  wise — ^was  it  just  to  the  noble-hearted  millions 
of  Ireland,  to  create  a  iatal  division  in  the  camp  for 
the  sake  of  a  bit  of  abstract  theory,  and  thereby  to 
undermine  the  gigantic  national  edifice  those  millions 
had  laboured  so  hard  to  erect  ?* 

The  second  cause  of  quarrel  arose  on  the  question 
of  government  patronage. 

On  the  advent  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  some  of 
the  leading  Young  Irelanders  broadly  hinted  that 
great  watchfulness  was  needed  to  prevent  Rep^ 
fiom  being  sold  to  the  new  government  for  savoury 
messes  of  pottage.  O'Connell  took  fire  at  the 
insinuation,  and  asked  whether  he  vrere  meant? 
whether  any  one  could  dare  to  breathe  a  doubt  as 
to  the  entire  devotion  to  Repeal,  of  a  man  whose 
political  purity  was  proved  by  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury's services  ?    He  boldly  avowed  that  he  would 

•  Moreorer,  OX^oimeirs  reservadon  of  *•  physical  resistance 
to  phyiical  violeiiee,''  was  raiel j  sufficieiit  to  corer  whsterer 
amount  of  theoretic  pognacity  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to 
bring  nnder  it. 
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encourage  the  Repealers  to  take  what  they  could 
get  from  the  Whigs  in  the  shape  of  patronage :  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  such  boons  should 
never  cause  one  moment's  relaxation  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Repeal. 

Whether  O'Connell's  policy  were  good  or  bad  in 
thus  raising  the  flag  of  Whig  patronage,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  arguments  enough  may  be  found  to  induce 
an  honest  conviction  in  its  favour.  Were  all  the 
offices  in  Ireland  to  be  eternally  garrisoned  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  people  ?  Was  the  only  "  Jack 
in  office"  to  be  the  Union- Jack  ?  Was  every 
citizen  whose  business  led  him  into  contact  with 
official  persons,  to  encounter  the  rabid  anti-Irishman 
or  the  supercilious  Cockney  ?  Were  these  to  be 
the  sole  functionaries  intrusted  with  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  public  departments  ?  Were  all  the 
goods  things  of  the  state  to  be  monopolised  by  men 
who  would  keep  that  state  in  English  shackles  ? 
Were  the  snug  official  salaries  paid  out  of  Irish 
taxes,  to  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  bitter 
political  foes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  tax-payers  ? 
Was  this  giving  ''Ireland  to  the  Irish?"  And 
was  it  not,  then,  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Irish 
representatives  openly  to  demand  and  insist,  that  as 
the  Repealers  were  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
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X  'die  Irish  people,  so  their  numeral  preponderance 
should  be  duly  respected  in  the  distribution  of 
offices? 

Where  legal  patronage  was  concerned,  the  argu- 
ment was  yet  stronger.  An  impartial  judge — that 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  would  not  charge  against  **  the 
other  side,"*  a  judge  not  violently  bigoted  against 
the  people — ^was  an  acquisition  well  worth  seeking. 
A  Repealer  on  the  bench  could  not  be  warped  by 
poUtical  enmity,  to  distort  or  strain  the  law  against 
his  fellow  Repealers,  in  any  poUtical  prosecution. 
Was  the  Association,  by  renouncing  all  patronage, 
to  renoimce  the  chance  of  obtaining  judicial  fair 
play  for  the  people  or  their  champions  in  such  a 
contingency  ? 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  leader  of  the  party  who 
declared  against  patronage,  had  himself  made  a 
speech  in  the  Association,  in  1843,  specifying, 
amongst  other  national  grievances,  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  Irishmen  from  places  in' the  gift  of  the 
Government.  And  the  seceders — the  implacable 
enemies  of  place-seekers — had  strenuously  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  provincial  colleges, 
whereby  a  large  amount  of  entirely  new  Govern- 
ment patronage  was  created.     Was  it  the  desire  of 

•  See  the  State  Trials  of  1843-44. 
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those  gentlemeii  tiiat  all  ^e  professorships  should 
be  filled  by  anti-nationalists  ?  That  every  instructor 
of  Irish  youth  in  the  new  establishments  shoold 
hold  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign  Parlia- 
ment as  a  tenet  of  his  pditical  goq>el  ? 

I  doubt  not  that  these  considerations  had  weight 
with  O'ConnelL  There  was  also,  in  his  indiyidual 
case,  an  additional  reason  for  adopting  the  place- 
seeking  policy.  He  might,  and  probably  did,  say 
to  himself,  ^^  I  spent  the  piime  years  of  my  life  in  a 
struggle  to  obtain  for  the  Catholics  eligibility  to 
office.  I  succeeded  ;  and  shall  I  now  advise  them 
to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  by  leaving 
office  in  possession  of  their  old,  hereditary  enemies?' 

Finally,  if  every  place  in  Ireland  were  filled  by  a 
Bq>ealer,  there  would  still  be  unplaced  Repealers 
enough  IdBb  to  work  the  great  national  questicm. 

All  these  reasons  might  fidrly  induce  a  Repealer 
to  look  with  favour  on  iJie  diaso  after  office.  But 
on  the  other  'hand,  ihexe  were  some  very  sturdy 
objections  to  that  policy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  patriotic  eSorte  of 
the  Repeal  constituencies — effiirts  whidi  entailed 
tiie  most  frightful  persecution  on  so  many  of  their 
number — ^were  but  iU  requited  by  representatiTes 
who  blustered  upon  the  hustings  about  their  stern 
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resolves  "  to  die,  if  needful,  for  Repeal,"  and  who 
fulfilled  their  vows  by  creeping  into  the  first  good 
place  they  could  get 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  erery  Repealer  who 
took  office,  thenceforth  held  his  peace  about  Repeal. 

Therefore,  whenever  a  professing  Repealer  says, 
**  I  am  ready  to  take  office,"  it  seems  equivalent 
with  saying,  "  1  am  ready  to  shut  my  mouth  about 
Repeal,  provided  the  Grovemment  will  give  me. a 
place." 

It  is  true  that,  in  point  of  abstract  right,  all 
offices  in  Ireland  are  the  property  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  should  be  filled  by  Irishmen.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  distributors  of  Irish  offices  are, 
at  present,  the  English  Grovemment,  who  invariably 
make  the  subserviency  of  their  officials  the  condition 
of  their  patronage.  Appointments  thus  bestowed 
can  scarcely  be  called  '*  Ireland  for  the  Irislu"  It 
may  plausibly  be  said  that  they  are  rather  "  Ireland 
fi>r  the  English,"  with  Irish  lacqueys  bribed  to  per- 
petuate the  servitude  of  the  nation. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  Repeal  lawyers  to  the 
bench  ;  I  appreciate  as  much  as  any  man  the  value 
of  having  friends  in  court.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  Repeal  was  never  so  strong  as  when  we  had 
not  in  the  kingdom  a  single  Repeal  magistrate ; 
when  the  packed  jury,  the  one-sided  bench,  and  the 
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tyrannical  Government,  were  combined  in  hostility 
against  us.  Repeal  was  never  so  strong  as  on  the 
day  when  O'Connell  was  committed  to  prison.  We 
had,  indeed,  on  that  day,  no  "  friends  in  court;"  we 
had  no  silken  courtesies  between  tlie  leaders  of 
Repeal  and  the  distributors  of  office  ;  but  we  had 
what  was  infinitely  better — ^a  nation,  confederated 
as  a  single  man  in  the  peaceful  but  resolute  pursuit 
of  their  rights.  A  nation,  undaunted  by  the  foul 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  their  leaders,  under  the 
forms  of  the  abused  law.  We  had  the  might  of 
public  virtue  and  popular  organisation.  We  had 
not,  indeed,  "  a  Repeal  Judge  upon  the  bench  ;" 
but  we  had  the  strength  which  extorted  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  April  following,  the  memorable 
admission,  **  That  the  Irish  confederacy  could  not  . 
be  put  down  by  force." 

It  is  painful — exquisitely  painful—  to  contrast  the 
proud  triumph  we  enjoyed  over  the  discomfited 
conspiracy  against  Repeal  in  1844,  with  the  present 
condition  of  our  body,  which  exhibits,  alas!  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  "  a  house  divided 
against  itself" — But  the  contrast  is  useful.  It  con- 
tains a  lesson,  which,  if  we  profit  by  it,  will  teach 
us  to  recover  all  the  strength  we  have  lost.  We , 
are  already  beginning  to  act  upon  that  lesson. 

I  trust,  that  in  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  - 
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dispute  between  the  Association  and  the  seceders, 
I  have  done  full  justice  to  both  parties.  I  may 
claim,  at  least,  the  impartiality  of  a  looker-on  ;  as 
my  absence  from  town  prevented  my  taking  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  discussion. 
(In  November,  1846, 1  visited  Dublin. 
O'Connell  was  inexpressibly  pained  by  the  seces- 
sions which  were  daily  taking  place.  The  Young 
Irelanders  had  swept  off  a  monstrous  segment  from 
the  Association.  Steele  said  to  me  one  evening,  at 
the  Corn  Exchange — "  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the 
vast  difference  between  the  O'Connell  of  1843,  and 
the  O'Connell  of  1846.  The  people  have  ebbed 
away  from  him,  and  when  I  hint  their  alienation, 
he  gets  excited,  and  says  I  must  be  mistaken,  and 
he  either  takes  up  a  book,  or  changes  the  subject. 
I  talk  to  John — and  John  goes  on  studying  his 
Repeal  statistics,  or  writing  his  reports,  and  does 
Bot  seem  to  heed  me."*  / 

I  dined  with  O'Connell  on  a  Sunday,  and  while 
conversing  in  his  study  before  dinner,  I  mentioned 
some  instances  of  clerical  sympathy  with  the  seceders 
in  the  County  Cork. 

I*  The  seceding  party  weakened  the  Association,  without 
acquiring  commensurate  strength  for  themselves.  Multitudes 
of  members  and  associates  silently  retired  from  the  one,  without 
joining  the  other  ;  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  both,  and 
disheartened  from  all  political  effort  by  the  dispiriting  exhibi- 
tion of  distrust  and  dissension  amongst  their  leaders.  '\ 
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"  Why,  jou  know,"  said  he,  "  their  bishop,  Dr. 
Murphy,  was  never  a  Repealer,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  wonder  at  any  of  his  clergy  holding  aloof 
from  me.** 

"  The  bishop's  politics  might,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  inactivity  of  his  clergy  about  Repeal,"  I 
rej^ed,  ''but  not  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
secession." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  be  mi^aken,'* 
was  his  answer.  I  saw  that  the  topic  gare  him  so 
much  pain  that  I  did  not  pursue  it.  At  dinner  he 
was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  even  gloomy,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  Next  day  the  Association  met,  and 
I  delivered,  at  CConnell's  request,  a  speech,  in 
which  I  stated  my  reasons  for  not  deseirting  that 
body  or  its  leader.  On  the  question  of  steady  ad- 
hesion to  the  Association,  I  had  not  one  moment's 
doubt  or  difficulty.  Whatever  differences  of  (pinion 
might  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  place-seeking,  or 
any  of  the  other  points  raised  by  the  seceders,  I 
felt  deeply  convinced  that  the  break-up  of  the  con- 
federacy was  ten  thousand  times  more  pemidous  to 
the  cause,  than  all  the  place-hunting  that  either 
had  occurred  or  was  likely  to  occur.  The  place- 
hunting  system,  moreover,  was  a  vast  deal  more 
formidable  in  theory  than  in  its  practical  operation. 
True,  some  Repealers  of  1832  bad  been  shelved  in 
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office  ;  but  thej  were  no  great  loss ;  being  (with 
one  brilHant  exception)  chiefly  persons  who  were 
destitute  of  the  energy  or  popular  qualities  requi^te 
for  leader^iip.  Despite  their  appointment  to  office, 
we  had  seen  a  powerful  national  league  that  grew 
daily  in  strength  and  intelligence  ;  that  had  gained 
one  signal  -victory  oyer  a  hostile  goyemment,  and 
was  steadily  advandng  to  ficesh  triumphs^  if  it  could 
but  escape  being  Ottered  into  fragments  by  the 
miserable  squabbles  of  its  members.  Repealythus&r, 
had  proved  too  mighfy  for  its  enemies.  Was  it  &ted 
to  fall  by  the  hands  of  its  own  friends  ?  If  there 
were  mischief  in  place-seeking,  that  mkchief  would 
be  infinitely  aggravated  by  a  pubhc  secession,  and 
the  consequent  blow  given  to  popular  confidence* 
The  anti-placemen,  instead  of  withdrawing  firom 
the  Association,  should  have  continued  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  transcendent  purity '  at  the 
Eepeal  Coimcil  board.  They  should  have  remained 
in  our  body,  were  it  only  to  guard  the  presumed 
weakness  of  their  confreres  by  the  presence  of  their 
own  sturdy  virtue.  Convinced,  therefore,  that  of 
all  the  evils  that  could  befall  our  body,  those  of 
dissension  and  disruption  were  incomparably  the 
worst,  I  readily  determined  on  remaining  faithful 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

At  that  meeting,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
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physical  decay  of  0*ConnelL  I  had  not  seen  him 
in  public  for  many  months,  and  the  change  was 
painfully  manifest.  His  intellect  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  but  his  voice  was  extremely  weak.  How 
different  were  his  &int  and  feeble  accents  from  the 
stirring  trumpet  tones  in  which  I  had  heard  him, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  in  1840,  rally  the  Re- 
pealers of  Drogheda  around  him !  I  doubt  if  he 
could  now  be  heard  six  yards  off.  I  mentioned  the 
failure  of  his  voice  to  FitzPatrick,  who  replied, 
'*  He  says  he  could  make  himself  as  audible  as  at 
any  former  period,  if  he  pleased ;  but  he  purposely 
economises  hia^,. vocal  powers.'* 

Thus  did  he  cheat  himself  with  the  fond  fancy 
that  the  decay  induced  by  years  and  sorrow  was  a 
voluntary  economy  of  his  strength. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Visit  toBublin—FitzPatrick's  **  Historical  Picture"— His  Ac- 
count of  the  Clare  Election  of  1828 — My  last  Interview  with 
0*Connell— His  Departure  to  England — His  last  Appearance 
in  Parliament — His  Sojourn  at  Hastings— Visit  from  Three 
Oxford  Converts— FitzPatrick's  Visit  to  O'Connell  at  Hast- 
ings— Departure  from  England — Beception  of  O'Connell 
on  the  Continent— Opinions  of  the  French  Physicians  on 
O'Connell's  Malady — His  Appearance  when  at  Lyons  de- 
scribed— Transient  Improvement  of  his  Health  at  Genoa — 
His  Belapse— His  Death — Exhortation  to  Unity  amongst  his 
Followers. 

I  AGAIN  visited  Dublin  in  January,  1847. 

Duiring  my  short  stay  in  town  I  breakfasted  one 
morning  with  Mr.  FitzPatrick.  After  breakfast  be 
showed  me  a  painting,  admirably  executed  by 
Haverty,  representing  a  scene  in  the  office  of  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post,  on  the  24th  June,  1828, 
where  O'Connell  penned  his  memorable  address  to 
the  Electors  of  Clare.  The  figures  in  the  picture 
are  those  of  O'Connell,  FitzPatrick,  and  Conway 
(the  Editor  of  the  Post).    They  are  all  excellent 
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likenesses.  O'Connell  is  represented  standing,  and 
reading  his  address  to  Hs  two  friends,  who  are 
seated :  he  has  just  paused^  and  looks  at  his  auditors 
with  a  triumphant  glance  incomparably  charac- 
teristic, and  which  seems  to  say,  "Well — what 
think  you  <^  thatf*  It  is  a  wonderfully  speakny 
portrait,  and  its  merits  as  a  likeness  must  forcibly 
strike  all  who  have  seen  the  original  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  mental  and  bodily  vigour. 

**  Those  were  stirring  days,"  said  FitzPatrick,  re- 
ferring to  the  period  conmiemorated  by  the  picture; 
**  days  never  to  be  forgotten !  The  details  of  that 
Clare  Election  movement,  or  rather  of  its  origin, 
are  not  very  generally  known.  It  was  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1828,  that  the  Cathohc  Association,  at  the 
instigation  of  CConnell,  determined  to  oppose  the 
re-election  of  'Vesey  FitzGerald  for  Clare  ;  and 
Major  Macnamara  was  then  suggested  as  the  prop« 
candidate.  On  the  18th,  O'Connell  brought  for- 
ward an  address  to  the  Liberal  Club,  the  Forty- 
shilling  Freeholders,  and  the  Electors  of  Clare  gene- 
rally, repudiating  Vesey  FitzGrerald.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  22nd,  Sir  David 
Roose,  who  had  been  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  and 
who,  altiiough  a  Tory  in  politics,  had  especial  rea- 
sons for  accommodating  himself  to  O'Connell's 
views  wherever  the  latter  was  personally  concerned. 
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suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  (yConnell  himself 
should  stand  for  Clare.  Roose  was  unquestionably 
the  person  who  first  thought  of  this  movement,  so 
pregnant  with  mome|Ltous  results;  and  I/'  con- 
tinued FitzPatrick,  ^^  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  idea.  The  hint  did  not  &11 
upon  barren  soil  It  happened  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  when  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age^ 
I  had  be^i,  in  company  with  my  father,  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  house  of  old  John  Keogh,  our  ci- 
devant  leader,  and  the  foremost  man  in  the  modi- 
fied Catholic  agitation  of  that  time*  Keogh,  whose 
sagacity  was  remarkable,  made  it,  on  each  of  those 
occasions^  a  point  to  impress  upon  me  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  not  probably  be  attained  imtil 
a  Catholic  should  be  returned  to  Parliament  for  a 
borough.  The  success  of  a  Papist  in  a  county  could 
not  then  be  dreamt  of.  Keogh's  expressions  on  the 
subject  were  usually  to  the  effect  that  John  Bull  was 
very  dull  of  comprehension,  and  that  his  religious  pre- 
judices were  proportionate  to  his  stolidity ;  that  he 
was  thus  led  to  consider  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
implied  the  power  of  burning  of  him  in  Smithfield : 
That,  notwithstanding  all  this,  John  Bull  was  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  as  to  constitutional  right ;  and  if 
d  Catholic  could  be  elected  for  some  such  borough 
as  Drogheda,  and  was  then  denied  the  right  to  take 
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his  seat,  the  nature  of  the  obstacle,  namely,  a  short, 
clause  in  an  oath,  would  become  immediately  intel- 
ligible ;  and  John  Bull's  constitutional  feeling  would 
be  aroused  to  work  out  a  repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
oath  as  barred  the  privileges  of  a  recognised  consti- 
tuency whose  chosen  representative  was  precluded 
from  discharging  his  duty  to  them  by  such  clause. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  Roose  made  his  sug- 
gestion, all  Keogh's  views  and  reasonings  burst 
anew  upon  my  recollection.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  I  exclaimed,  *  Good  Heaven  !  the 
Catholics  are  emancipated !'  I  knew  that  O'Con- 
nell's  success  with  the  Clare  electors  was  unquestion- 
able. I  instantly  repaired  to  him,  and  I  assure  you 
I  foimd  him  for  some  time  quite  disinclined  to 
make  the  experiment.  It  was  by  repeated  visits 
and  repeated  exhortations  that  I  induced  him  to 
address  the  electors  of  Clare.  He  wrote  his  address 
in  Conway's  sanctum — there's  the  scene  in  the 
editor's  room — and  admirably  w6ll  delineated.*  I 
should  tell  you  that  even  after  the  address  was  pubr 
lished,  O'Connell  hesitated  to  stand  for  the  county, 
because  of  the  ruinous  expense  he  feared  it  would 

•  Mr.  FitzPatrick  added  that  O'Connell's  commission  to 
Haverty  to  paint  this  picture  contained  these  words: — "For 
presentation  to  Patrick  Vincent  FitzPatrick,  as  a  lasting  testi- 
mony of  his  important  suggestion  and  serrices  in  furtherance 
of  the  memorahle  election  in  1828,  and  as  a  token  of  the  sin- 
cerest  friendship  and  gratitude." 
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involve.  I  undertook  to  provide  for  the  financial 
difficulty ;  and  as  my  connexion  with  the  most 
opulent  as  well  as  patriotic  of  the  Catholic  body  was 
alike  extensive  and  intimate,  I  set  about  collecting 
money  for  the  contest;  and  having  obtained  in 
Dublin  on  the  very  first  day  of  application  nearly 
2000/.,  the  fund  was  increased  to  more  than 
14,000/.,  within  ten  days,  by  the  prompt  and  boun- 
tiful co-operation  of  the  provinces." 

From  FitzPatrick's  house  I  proceeded  to  that  of 
O'Connell. 

The  depression  of  the  Liberator's  spirits  had  in- 
creased, with  the  increasing  enmities  that  daily 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Association.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry  after  his  health,  he  said,  "  I  am  well 
enough,  only  that  I  feel  the  feebleness  of  age  upon 
me."  He  went  to  the  Association,  which  I  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  we  met  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  meeting  in  the  Committee-room.  He  asked 
me  to  walk  home  with  him.  The  day  was  bright 
and  sunny,  and  he  selected  the  longer  route,  by 
College-green,  Grafton-street,  and  Stephen's-green, 
to  Merrion-square. 

As  we  walked  along  I  happened  to  mention  that 
Sir  William  Betham  (Ulster  King-at-Arms)  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  refused  to  permit  The 
O'Connor  Don  to  use  supporters  with  his  arms. 
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That  gentleman  had  applied  for  Sir  William's 
sanction,  conceiving  that  his  royal  descent  entitled 
him  to  that  heraldic  distinction. 

"  Then  why  didn't  he  assume  supporters,"  cried 
0*Connell,  **  without  asking  leave  of  any  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham?" 

Speaking  of  a  law-suit  between  two  rival  claim* 
ants  of  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  mentioned 
the  mode  in  which  he  thought  the  court  would 
probably  decide. 

"  That  may  be  law,*'  said  I,  "  but  would  it  be 
justice  ?" 

"  Whatever  is  law,"  replied  he,  "  mustf  in  such 
a  case  be  justice.  There  is  no  natural  right  in  the 
owner  of  property  to  regulate  its  destination  after 
his  death ;  and  the  law,  which  is  the  sole  creator  of 
the  right  to  bequeath  or  devise,  most  jusdy  con- 
trols the  succession  to  property  where  its  owner  has 
omitted  to  appoint  a  successor  himself." 

Something  led  to  the  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  O'Connell  spoke  of  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Duke  at  Kensington,*  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  meet  her  Majesty.  **  The 
little  lady  honoured  me  with  a  good  stare,"  said  he. 
"  The  Duke  was  very  gracious  ;  he  slapped  me  on 
the  back  and  said,  *  How  are  you,  Dan,  my  boy?' " 
*  I  think  in  1838  or  1839. 
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O'Connell  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Duke's  son,  Sir 
Augustus  d'Este.  "  I  always  style  liim,  '  Tour 
Boyal  Higliness  ;'  and  in  my  opinion  he  is  perfectly 
well  entitled  to  that  designation.  In  Ireland  he 
most  certainly  is.  His  &ther  has  treated  him  ex* 
tremely  ill." 

We  spoke  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Tablet  newspaper.  O'Connell  praised  his 
abilities,  and  emphatically  said,  '*  Lucas  is  the  best 
Englishman — the  best  in  his  views  and  sentiments 
towards  Ireland — ^I  ever  knew." 

As  we  walked  along,  I  observed  with  pain  that 
O'Connell's  step  was  very*  slow,  and  that  although 
he  moved  without  difficulty,  yet  there  was  a  mani- 
fest feebleness  about  him.  His  mind  was  painfully 
agitated,  not  only  by  the  causes  I  have  already  men- 
tioned,  but  by  the  awful  visitation  of  famine  which 
had  fallen  on  the  country.  He  must,  too,  have  had 
many  an  imeasy  thought  of  the  mischief  which  the 
public  calamity  inflicted  on  his  own  private  in- 
terests. He  proposed  at  the  Repeal  Association 
that  England  should  raise  a  loan  of  thirty  millions, 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  sufferers. 
Ireland,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Union,  could  herself 
have  raised  by  loan  whatever  amount  the  emer- 
gency demanded  ;  besides  which,  there  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  accumulations  of  individual 
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ifrealth  throughout  the  country.  But  the  famine 
came  upon  the  Union-stricken  land,  which,  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  deprivation  of  all  control  over 
her  own  resources,  and  by  the  emaciating  money- 
drains  of  six  and  forty  years,  became  the  recipient 
of  the  alms  of  the  civilised  world. 

O'Connell  now  regularly  attended  the  Repro- 
ductive Employment  Committee.  It  was  one  of 
the  last  public  bodies — if  not  the  last — ^he  attended 
before  his  final  embarkation  for  England. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  he  sailed  for  Liverpool, 
en  route  to  I-.ondon,  to  attend  his  parUamentary 
duties.  Shortly  after  hisi  arrival  in  London  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  his  plan  for  avert- 
ing the  horrors  of  famine  from  his  countrymen.  His 
appearance  in  the  House  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness as  being  in  a  high  degree  solemn  and  im- 
posing. But  it  was  the  solemnity  of  approaching 
death,  whose  sable  shadow  was  already  cast  upon 
the  Mighty  Chief.  His  days  were  evidently  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  voice  was  broken,  hollow,  and  occa- 
sionally quite  inaudible;  his  person  was  debilitated; 
the  vigour  of  his  eloquence  was  gone,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  one  who,  destined  soon  to 
descend  into  the  grave,  makes  the  last  feeble  rally 
of  his  fainting  powers  in  performance  of  a  duty  to 
his  country. 
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His  indisposition  now  daily  increased.  If  his  mind 
could  have  been  soothed  by  the  attentions  of  the 
great,  he  possessed  that  species  of  consolation ;  nobles 
and  ministers  of  state,  made  daily  inquiry  at  his 
hotel.  Nay,  even  Royalty  once  or  twice  paid  him 
a  similar  compliment. 

His  physicians  advised  him  to  try  a  milder  climate. 

Prio?r  to  quitting  England  for  the  Continent,  he 
sojourned  for  several  days  at  Hastings.  While  he 
stayed  there  he  was  visited  by  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Oxford  converts.  Those  gen- 
tlemen stated  "  that  their  visit  was  not  made  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  compliment  or  condolence  ;  but  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  personally 
assuring  him  that  the  religious  change  which  they, 
and  numerous  others,  had  made,  was  ascribable, 
tinder  God,  to  his  political  labours,  which  had  in  the 
first  instance  attracted  their  attention  to  the  momen- 
tous questions  at  issue  between  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics. The  inquiry  that  originated  thus,  ended  in 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Catholicity."  He  was 
pleased  at  this  intelligence ;  his  spirits  rallied,  and 
he  conversed  with  his  new  friends  for  nearly  an  hour 
with  the  point  and  vivacity  that  had  characterised 
him  in  the  days  of  his  vigour. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Hastings,  his  old  friend 
ritzPatrick  travelled  thither  from  Dublin  at  his 
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earnest  request,  to  bid  him  what  both  felt  was  a  last 
adieu.  FitzPatrick  was  one  of  his  truest  and  mosfe 
-valued  friends.  By  his  tmrivalled  financial  opera- 
tions he  sustamed  O'Connell  in  his  high  position  for 
a  series  of  years,  disembarrassed  from  pecuniary 
anxieties,  and  enabled  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  poHtical  duty,  instead  of  (as  he  frequently  phrased 
it  himself)  "  being  condemned  to  labour  as  a  mere 
professional  drudge."*  FitzPatrick  accompanied 
O'Connell  to  Folkestone,  where  they  arrived  on 
Saturday  the  19th  of  March,  and  remained  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.     On  Monday  the  21st,  O'Conndl 

♦  FitzPatrick  instituted  •*  The  O'Connell  Tribute"  after  the 
achieyement  of  Emancipation,  in  1829,  and  thenceforth  managed 
it,  in  all  its  multitudinous  details,  with  a  d^^ree  of  tact  and 
success  beyond  parallel.  Without  this  "Tribute,"  O'ConneU 
could  not  possibly  have  occupied  the  high  position  which  he 
held.  To  FitzFatrick's  financial  agitation,  therefore,  many- 
persons  who  have  filled,  and  who  still  fill,  valuable  places  ac- 
quired through  0'Connell*s  political  agency,  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent indebted.  This  observation  especially  applies  to  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Whig  Judges,  all  of  whom  owe  their  advancement  to 
the  Liberator's  political  agitation  ;  although  he  may  not  have 
made  specific  ai^lications  to  have  them  promoted.  In  most  <^ 
his  public  afiairs,  Fitzl^atrick  was  his  trusted  and  confidential 
counseUor,  whom  he  almost  invariably  consulted ;  and  who  (as 
I  bdieve  the  Dublin  Conservatives  will  readily  admit)  managed 
to  conciliate  and  retain  the  best  feelings  of  all  parties  in  his 
personal  regard,  without  the  slightest  compromise  of  principle 
as  a  Catholic  and  an  Irishman. 

FitzFatrick  derives  his  lineage  from  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  which  lost,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  (me 
of  the  most  ancient  titles  and  largest  properties  then  forfeited. 
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took  a  final  farewell  of  his  old  and  tried  friend ; 
and  embarked  for  Boulogne,  escorted  to  the  pier  by 
gazing  crowds,  whose  countenances  were  expressive 
of  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  sympathy.  The  pas- 
sage to  Boulogne  was  short,  and  the  distinguished 
invalid  on  his  arrival  was  greeted  with  marks  of 
public  courtesy  similar  to  those  which  had  attended 
lis  departure  from  England.  Arrived  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bains,  many  persons  left  their  cards ;  and  a  polite 
invitation  to  an  entertainment  which  was  given  on 
that  evening  by  the  British  residents  of  Boulogne, 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  state  of  the  Liberator's 
health  rendered  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
impossible.  On  taking  his  departure  the  following 
morning,  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  contained  many 
spectators,  both  French  and  English,  who  all  unco- 
vered their  heads  as  he  passed  to  the  carriage.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  this  mute  homage. 
At  Paris  he  consulted  Professor  Chomel  and 
Dr.  Olifie,  who  considered  that  his  weakness  arose 
from  slow  congestion  of  the  brain.  From  Paris  to 
Lyons  the  journey  occupied  twelve  days,  as  the 
invalid  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Nevers,  Moulines, 
and  Lapalisse.  When  at  Lyons,  he  called  in  Pro- 
fessor Bonnet,  who  also  expressed  his  opinion  that 
congestion  of  the  brain  had  set  in.     Nevertheless, 
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the  professor  pronounced  that  his  patienCs  under-- 
standing  was  perfectly  lucid;  it  was,  however,  '*  little 
active,  and  the  mind  was  a  continual  prey  to  sad 
reflections."  M.  Bonnet's  description  of  O'Con- 
nell's  appearance  and  condition  at  this  period,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Lacour,  is  full  of  melancholy  interest : 

**  His  weakness  was  so  great,  that  he  believed  it 
incompatible  with  life,  and  he  constantly  had  the 
presentiment  of  approaching  death.  The  arms  were 
slow  in  their  movements  ;  the  right  trembled  con- 
tinually, and  the  right  hand  was  cold,  and  could  be 
warmed  with  diflSculty,  although  he  wore  very 
thick  gloves.  The  left  foot  was  habitually  colder 
than  the  right.  He  walked  without  difficulty,  but 
his  step  was  slow  and  faltering.  His  face  had 
grown  thin,  and  his  look  proclaimed  an  inexpres- 
sible sadness  ;  the  head  hung  upon  the  breast,  and 
the  entire  person  of  the  invalid,  formerly  so  im- 
posing, was  greatly  weighed  down.  *  I  am  but  the 
shadow  of  what  I  was,  and  I  can  scarcely  recognise 
myself,'  said  he,  to  M.  Bonnet,  who  regarded  him 
with  visible  emotion." 

M.  Bonnet  recommended  that  the  sorrowful  ideas 
which  pre-occupied  the  mind  of  the  invalid  should 
be  removed  by  every  possible  means — a  recom- 
mendation, alas !  more  easily  given  than  realised. 

The  severity  of  the  v/eather  at  Lyons  confined 
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O'Connell  to  the  house,  thereby  depriving  him  of 
whatever  relief  might  have  been  aflTorded  by  out- 
door exercise. 

During  the  journey  O'Connell  had  hitherto 
evinced  great  listlessness  and  mental  abstraction. 
Crowds  followed  him  everywhere,  testifying  their 
reverence  for  his  genius  and  his  services,  and  their 
sympathetic  sorrow  for  his  sufferings.  He  passed 
along,  heedless  of  their  demonstrations,  and  scarcely . 
conscious  of  their  presence.  Distinguished  person- 
ages presented  complimentary  addresses,  which  at 
another  j^eriod  would  have  gratified  him ;  but  he 
now  received  them  with  apathy,  and  almost  in  total 
silence ;  his  thoughts,  apparently,  far  away  from  all 
such  topics — pre-occupied,  doubtless,  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  his  own  dissolution.  To  a  gentleman 
who  tried  to  cheer  him  by  expressing  a  hope  of  his 
recovery,  he  answered,  **  Do  not  deceive  yourself ; . 
I  may  not  live  three  days." 

On  the  22nd  of  April  O'Connell  left  Lyons  at 
noon,  and  reached  Valence  at  five  in  the  evening. 
The  comparative  mildness  of  the  temperature  af- 
forded him  some  transient  relief.  On  the  24th  he 
left  Valence  for  Avignon,  where  his  friends  were 
led  to  form  fallacious  hopes  of  his  recovery  ])y  the 
rapid  improvement  which  took  place.  "  The  in- 
valid," says  Dr.  Lacour,  "  took  an  active  part  in  all 
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our  conversations."  On  the  3rd  of  May,  at  Mar- 
seilles, "  lie  conyersed  in  the  evening  with  a  vigour 
and  gaiety  that  he  had  not  displayed  since  his  de- 
parture from  England."  A  delusive  flash,  alas  !  to 
be  speedily  followed  by  death. 

On  the  6th  the  illustrious  traveller  arrived  at 
Crenoa,  where,  for  the  first  two  days,  his  health  still 
presented  an  improved  appearance.  On  the  third 
day  he  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  head* 
Other  symptoms  of  a  very  alarming  nature  dispelled 
the  hopes  his  friends  had  begun  to  cherish.  His 
physicians  were  embarrassed  by  his  positive  refusal 
to  swallow  any  medicine,  *^  even  the  most  simple." 
He  rejected  his  necessary  food,  and  "  perseveringly 
abstained  from  drink  for  forty  hours."* 

With  the  spiritual  aid  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MUey,  of 
Dublin,  who  had  attended  him  on  his  journey  with 
affectionate  assiduity,  he  now  prepared  for  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  his  great  audit.  He  departed 
this  life  at  thirty-seven  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  15th  of  May,  1847. 

Thus  died  in  exile  and  in  sorrow  out  greatest 
man,  and  the  greatest  political  benefactor  of  the 
Irish  people. 

The  period  of  his  death  was  one  of  horror  and 
dismay  in  Ireland.  Famine  and  pestilence  ravaged 
•  Dr.  DuflTs  statement. 
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the  land;  and  the  powerful  phalanx  who,  a  few 
short  years  before,  had  combined  to  resuscitate  her 
legislative  independence,  were  frittered  into  impo- 
tent parties  by  their  own  most  unhappy  dissensions. 
The  physical  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
looked  black  and  cheerless  ;  and  amidst  the  dark 
clouds  which  shadowed  their  destinies,  the  beacon- 
light  that  had  guided  them  in  safety  through  many 
a  storm,  was  now  extinguished  for  ever. 

Would  to  Grod  that  the  differences  which  divide 
Repealers  were  buried  in  the  grave  with  O'Connell ! 
I  see  not  any  very  serious  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  antagonist  parties.  He  who  delays  one  hour  to 
do  his  part  towards  efiecting  that  object,  is  deeply 
criminal  towards  Ireland.  As  long  as  the  cry  for 
Repeal  is  blended  with  the  mutual  vituperations  of 
its  advocates ;  as  long  as  that  measure  is  sought 
by  two  conflicting  confederacies,  each  of  which  de- 
nounces the  other  as  a  public  nuisance, — ^so  long 
will  the  agitation  be  unsatisfactory  to  its  friends, 
and  any  thing  but  formidable  to  its  adversaries.  If 
the  persons  who  have  quitted  the  Association  will 
not  return  to  it,  the  next  best  thing  is  the  perfectly 
harmonious  action  of  the  different  Societies  profess- 
ing the  same  object.  This,  at  least,  is  practicable. 
Ireland,  in  order  to  succeed  in  her  just  claim,  must 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  foe.    Her  millions 
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must  resolve  as  with  one  will,  speak  as  with  one 
voice,  and  work  together  as  one  man.  If  common 
sense  predominates,  they  will  forget  their  petty 
jealousies.  If,  however,  the  Genius  of  Discord — 
the  ancient  curse  of  Ireland — should  prevail,  then 
indeed  we  have  no  other  prospect  than  a  perpetuity 
of  our  present  degrading  and  ruinous  provincialism. 

But  I  hope  better  things.  The  spirit  evoked  at 
Mullaghmast  and  Tara  by  the  Great  Magician  is 
not  dead.  There  is  in  Ireland  superabundant  power 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  if 
the  right  means  be  taken  to  give  it  efficacy. 

0*ConnelPs  lessons  are  of  infinite  popular  utility. 
He  has  shown  us  the  resistless  potency  of  legal, 
peaceful,  persevering,  and  above  all,  united  agi- 
tation. He,  unhappily,  has  not  lived  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  latter  struggle.  Whilst  we  walk 
in  his  political  footsteps,  let  us  honour  his  memory 
by  inscribing  on  his  tomb  the  epitaph  of  his  choice 
— an  epitaph  that  suggests  to  us  a  glorious  example 
to  be  followed,  and  a  sacred  task  to  be  achieved : 

**  HE  DIED  A  REPEALER." 
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"  Ireland  is  far  too  important  in  itself,  and  too  different  in 
many  respects  from  Great  Britain,  to  allow  of  its  being  ruled 
entirely  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  craving  for  self- 
government  has  become  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  neglected." 
— Ramsay's  Political  Discourses,    Edinburgh,  1838,  p.  325. 

'*  In  reality,  the  central  system  is  nearly  allied  to  despotism,  as 
the  local  is  to  liberty,  but  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished, 
they  lend  a  mutual  assistance.  As  centralisation  leads  to 
despotism,  so  despotism  to  centralisation ;  and  as  love  of  the 
soil  prompts  to  self-government,  so  self-government  to  love 
of  the  soil.**— -76ia.  p.  343. 

**  It  was  idle  to  talk  to  Ireland  of  the  word  *  Union,*  since  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
between  two  countries  so  disproportionate  and  unequal. 
Could  the  Irish  believe  that  in  this  connexion  they  were  to 
have  an  equal  voice  in  legislating  for  England  as  the  English 
had  in  legislating  for  Ireland  ?*' — Speech  of  Bight  Hon,  C.  J, 
Fox  at  the  Crown  and  Anchory  7th  May,  1800. 

I  CANNOT  more  appropriately  conclude  a  work  upon 
0*Connell  than  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  great 
measure  to  which  the  energies  of  his  latter  years 
were  dedicated. 

There  is  no  topic  upon  which  such  utter  ignorance 
prevails  in  England  as  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

VOL.  n.  T 
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There  is  no  political  question  which  has  been  more 
systematically  misrepresented  by  almost  the  entire 
newspaper  press  of  that  country.  The  prevalent 
English  notion  seems  to  be^  that  Repeal  means  all 
sorts  of  Irish  turbulence  and  riot,  mob-domination 
and  imiversal  anarchy :  total  separation  firom  England 
and  from  all  her  "  civilising"  influences,  and  a  re- 
turn to  antediluvian  barbarism. 

This  notion  floats  vaguely  through  the  English 
brain;  for  our  British  censors  are  in  general  content 
with  denoimcing  our  claims  with  fierceness,  or  dis- 
missing them  with  scorn.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case  appears  to  be  the  last 
thing  that  occurs  to  their  minds.  Repeal  has  been 
assailed  from  the  Throne ;  parliamentary  majorities 
have  scouted  it;  Ministers  have  declared  that  a 
civil  war  would  be  preferable  to  the  concession 
of  the  measure ;  and  a  late  reverend  divine*  pro- 
tested it  ought  only  to  be  met  with  grapeshot  and 
canister. 

Yet,  despite  this  storm  of  hostility,  the  Irish 
people  still  persevere  in  their  demand.  Because 
they  know  they  are  in  the  right ;  and  they  know  that 
the  success  of  their  just  claim  is  vitally  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country. 

Ireland  is  sufficiently  great  to  require  the  ex- 
clusive care  and  attention  of  a  legislature  of  ber 
own. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  are  the  merits  of  the 

*  Beverend  Sydney  Smith. 
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case  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliament.* 

The  people  of  Ireland  seek  to  rescind  a  statute 
which  was  passed  against  the  consent  of  the  whole 
nation— Orangemen  and  all— and  of  which  the 
operation  was  to  extinguish  their  resident  Par- 
liament. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  connexion  of 
the  islands  under  Henry  II.,  the  Bang's  Irish 
subjects  enjoyed  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  distinct 
from,  and  perfectly  independent  of,  the  Parliament 
of  England-t  Some  efforts  on  the  part  of  England 
to  usurp  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  subjects  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.,  elicited  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  that  mo- 
narch's reign,  a  full  and  unequivocal  declaration  of 
its  own  independence.  That  Parliament  declared, 
**  that  Ireland  is,  and  always  has  been,  incorporated 
within  itself  by  ancient  laws  ^id  customs,  and  is 

•  The  Exposition  of  Eepeal  which  follows,  is  reprinted, 
with  some  additions,  from  the  24th  Chapter  of  **  Ireland  and 
her  Agitators."  As  the  Irish  sale  ezhansted  the  entire  im- 
pression of  that  work,  the  portion  here  reprinted  will  he  new  to 
niost  of  my  English  readers. 

t  "The  statute  2  Richard  III.  c.  8,  recites  as  follows: 
•  Que  le  Statute  Henry  de  FitzEmprice'  [Henry  11.]  *  ordeine 
pour  la  eleccion  del  gouyemor,'  &c,  had  made  several  regulations 
for  supplying  occasional  vacancies  in  that  office  ;  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  amend  the  same.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  evidence 
of  a  purely  legislative  enactment  of  primary  importance,  made 
in  Ireland,  arranging  the  executive  government  itself,  and 
coeval  with  the  supposed  ccmquest  of  the  kingdom.''— AfoncA 
MasorCs  E&ayonihe  Constitution  and  Antiquity  of  Parliaments  in 
Ireland^  p.  3.    Dublin,  1820. 

T  2 
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only  to  be  governed  by  such  kws  as  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  land  in  Parliament  assembled 
have  been  advised,  accepted,  affirmed^  and  pro^ 
claimed;  that  by  custom,  privilege,  and  franchise, 
there  has  ever  been  a  royal  seal  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
to  which  alone  the  subjects  are  to  pay  obedience ; 
that  this  realm  hath  also  its  constable  and  marshal, 
before  whom  all  appeals  are  finally  determinable  ; 
yet,  as  orders  have  of  late  been  issued  under 
another  seal,  and  the  subjects  summoned  into  Eng- 
land to  prosecute  their  suits  before  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, to  the  great  grievance  of  the  people,  and 
in  violation  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  land; 
they  enact  that  for  the  future  no  persons  shall  be 
obliged  by  any  commandment  under  any  other  seal 
but  that  of  Ireland,  to  answer  any  appeal,  or  any 
other  matter  out  of  said  land,  and  that  no  officer  to 
whom  such  commandment  may  come  shall  put  the 
same  into  execution  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels,  and  1000  marks,  half  to  be  paid 
to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  prosecutor  ; 
and  further,  that  all  appeals  of  treason  in  Ireland 
shall  be  determined  before  the  constable  and  marshal 
of  Ireland,  and  in  no  other  place."* 

It  is  impossible  to  express  more  distinctly  and  un- 
equivocally Legislative  Independence,  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  Parliament,  38  Henry  VI.  has 
expressed  it.  There  is  this  great  value  in  the  statute 
to  which  I  have  referred ;  namely,  that  it  recites  and 
establishes  the  fact,  that  our  distinct  independence 

•  See  Leland's  "History  of  Ireland,"  ii.,  42. 
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was  then  no  new  claim,  but  that  it  had  existed  as  of 
right  from  the  earliest  periods:  in  the  words  of  the 
Act,  **  it  always  had  been.**'  It  is  as  explicit  on  the 
question  of  final  jurisdiction  as  Henry  Grattan  or 
Daniel  O'Connell  could  be. 

It  may  be  objected — Istly,  That  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  Henry  VI.  was  the  Parliament  only  of 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  people ;  of  that  portion  which 
was  of  English  descent,  and  of  those  aboriginal 
Irish  who  had  then  combined  with  the  English 
settlers. — ^I  reply,  that  if  the  Parliament  of  a  part  of 
the  nation  had  distinct  independence,  it  certainly  did 
not  lose  that  independence  by  extending  its  legis- 
lative power  over  the  entire  island.  It  surely  did 
not  forfeit  its  rights  because  it  enlarged  its  juris- 
diction. It  surely  did  not  lose  its  privileges  because 
it  at  length  embraced  within  its  sway  the  entire 
Irish  nation.  If  its  independence  was  distinct  and 
undoubted  when  it  was  only  the  Parliament  of  a  part 
of  the  nation,  that  independence  must  have  neces- 
sarily been  Ibrtified  and  strengthened  when  it  rested 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  Irish  people.  Should  it 
be  urged  that  the  entire  Irish  people  were  never  at 
any  time  represented  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
I  reply,  that  at  this  moment  a  large  majority  of  the 
English  people  are  unrepresented  in  the  English 
Parliament.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn 
from  that  circumstance  against  the  right  of  Ireland 
to  self-legislation,  which  will  not  be  equally  fatal  to 
the  right  of  the  people  of  England  to  govern  them- 
selves. 
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It  may  be  objected — 2ndly,  That  the  authority 
asserted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  Henry  VI.  was 
de  facto  set  aside  by  Poyning's  Act,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  English  Act  of  the  6th  George  I. 
I  reply,  that  both  those  acts  were  usurpations,  and 
can  no  more  be  validly  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  self-government,  than  any  other'  usur- 
pations can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  rights  which 
they  respectively  invaded.  We  might  just  as  well 
argue  against  the  rights  of  the  English  legislature, 
because  they  were  to  a  great  extent  prostrated 
by  Henry  VIH.,  and  encroached  upon  by  the 
First  James,  and  the  First  Charles ;  or  against  the 
rights  of  the  English  monarchy,  because  they  were 
temporarily  overthrown  by  Cromwell.  It  is  some- 
times weakly  urged  against  the  rights  of  Ireland, 
that  for  centuries  before  the  Union  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  influenced,  and  often  controlled,  by  the 
English  and  Protestant  party.  It  might  with 
equal  force  be  urged  against  the  rights  of  English- 
men to  self-legislation,  that  the  government  of 
England  was  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the 
iforman  Aristocracy. 

We  have  seen  the  early  origin  and  existence  of 
Irish  legislative  independence.  Our  right,  in  this 
respect,  is  at  least  coeval  with  the  corresponding 
right  enjoyed  by  our  English  fellow-subjects.  That 
right  was  again  aflSrmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1782,  and  formally  recognised  by  the  British  legis- 
lature in  1783,  by  the  Act  23rd  George  III.,  chap- 
ter 28.     By  that  British  act,  the  right  of  the  Irish. 
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people  "  to  be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  In  all  cases 
whatever,  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits  at  law  or 
in  equity,  which  may  be  instituted  In  that  kingdom, 
decided  In  His  Majestjr's  courts  therein  finally,  and 
without  appeal  from  thence,"  was  "  declared  TO  BE 

ESTABLISHED  AND  ASCERTAINED  FOR  EVER  ; 
AND  AT  NO  TIME  HEREAFTER  TO  BE  QUESTIONED 
OR  QUESTIONABLE." 

Thus  was  the  public  faith  of  England  solemnly 
pledged  to  recognise  and  respect  the  free  parlia- 
mentary constitution  of  Ireland. 

Before  I  come  to  the  period  of  that  gross  breach 
of  England's  public  faith,  entitled  "  the  Union," 
let  me  quote  a  few  authorities  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  the  friends  of  that  measure  had  always  con- 
t^nplated  it. 

The  great  object  of  the  Union  was  to  rob  Ireland. 

So  far  back  as  1699,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  a  strenuous  supporter  of  that 
baleful  exotic,  entitled  ♦'the  English  Interest  in 
Ireland,"  proposed  a  miion  in  the  following  words  : 

''It  is  your  interest  to  unite  and  incorporate  ns  with  Eng- 
land; for  by  that  means  the  Engiish  interest  wiU  aboays  bepreva^ 
lent  here,  and  the  kingdom  as  secure  to  you  as  Wales,  or  any 
county  in  England.     Your  taxes  toUl  be  lessened  tohen  we  bear 

part  of  the  burden All  our  money  will  stUl  centre  at 

London  ;  and  our  trade  and  communication  with  England  will 
be  80  considerable,  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  at  home  when 
there  ;  and  where  one  goes  thither  now,  then  ten  will  go  when 
all  our  business  is  transacted  in  your  Parliament,  to  which,  if 
we  send  sixty-four  knights  for  our  thirty-two  counties,  ten 
lords,  and  six  bishops,  ihty  may  spend  our  money,  but  cannot  in" 
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fiuence  your  councils  to  your  ditadvantage 

By  t/te  Union,  England  will  get  much  of  our  money,  and  abundance 
of  our  traded*  * 

I  believe  that  no  honest  Englishman  will  read 
the  above  extract  from  an  Irish  writer,  without  a 
feeling  of  contemptuous  disgust  at  the  unprincipled 
servility  it  displays.  Sir  Richard  Cox  is  the  species 
of  Irishman  manufactured  by  English  influence  in 
Ireland. 

My  next  proof  that  the  Union  was  regarded  by 
its  friends  as  a  machine  to  squeeze  all  that  could  be 
got  out  of  Ireland,  is  taken  from  an  English  writer 
upon  trade — Sir  Matthew  Decker  ;  who,  in  1751, 
says, — 

"  By  a  Union  with  Ireland,  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  wiU  be 
le8sened.**f 

Another  English  writer,  Postlethwayte,  in  his 
book  entitled  **  Britain's  Commercial  Interest,"  pub- 
lished in  1767,  has  the  following  passage  : 

**  By  the  Union,  Ireland  would  soon  be  enabled  topety  a  million 

a  year  towards  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain As 

England  does  already  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
lands  of  Ireland,  so  the  Union  would  prove  an  effectual  method  ta 
vest  the  rest  in  her :  for,  as  the  riches  of  Ireland  would  chiefly  return 
to  England,  she  continuing  the  seat  of  Empire,  the  Irish  landlords 
would  be  little  better  titan  tenants  to  her,  for  allowing  thtm  thepriui" 
lege  of  making  the  best  of  their  estates.''*^ 

Dean  Tucker,  an  Englishman,  in  his  proposal  for 
a  Union,  says, 

*  The  abore  passage  is  extracted  from  the  autograph  corres- 
pondence of  Shr  Hlchard  Cox,  in  pp.  89  and  90  of  the  prmted 
catalogue  of  the  Southwell  Library,  on  sale  in  1834,  by  Thomajj 
Thorpe,  38,  Bedford  Street,  Ooyent  Garden,  London. 

t  •*  Essays  on  Trade,"  p.  156.  J  pp.  203, 204. 
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**  The  inducement  of  being  near  the  Parliament,  the  Court, 
the  public  funds,  &c.,  would  bring  many  more  Irish  families  to 
reside  here  than  now  do.  In  short,  whatever  wealth  Ireland 
would  draw  from  other  countries  by  its  produce,  manufactures, 
and  happy  situation,  off  that  would  eventually  centre  in  England^* 

There  was  one  important  item  altogether  forgot- 
ten in  the  calculations  of  these  gentlemen  :  namely, 
that  the  Union-screw  might  be  worked  too  vigor- 
ously ;  that  the  robbing  process  might  at  last  leave 
Ireland  rather  a  burden  than  a  gain ;  that  when 
Ireland  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  general  in- 
solvency, her  superabundant  pauperism  might  per- 
haps overflow  into  England. 

Doctor  Johnson,  far  more  honest  than  the  writers 
I  have  quoted,  was  equally  clear-sighted  as  to  the 
operatipn  of  the  projected  Union  :  **  Do  not  unite 
with  us,"  said  he  to  his  Irish  friend,  Arthur  Mur- 
phy. **  We  should  unite  with  you  only  to  rob  you. 
We  would  have  robbed  the  Scotch  if  they  had  any 
thing  of  which  we  could  have  robbed  them." 

The  spoliation  of  Ireland  was  too  tempting  to  be 
overlooked  by  Pitt,  whose  extravagant  government 
taxed  to  the  utmost  his  financial  ingenuity.  Ho 
had  an  old  grudge,  too,  against  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  having  had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  that  assem- 
bly in  1789,  respecting  the  amount  of  power  with 
which  the  Prince  Regent  should  be  invested  during 
George  III.'s  illness;  and  he  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  destroy  the  object  of  his  enmity. 
And  he  was  influenced  by  a  sentiment  as  powerful 
as  either  of  those  motives  ;  namely,  that  hostility 
to  Irish  constitutional  liberty  which  had  been  the 
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inyariable  characteristic  of  every  English  Gtovmh- 
ment  since  the  first  connexion  of  the  countries. 

He  laid  his  plans  for  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  with  consummate  art.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  seemed  in  one 
respect  to  ofier  a  facility  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  design :  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  close 
boroughs,  imder  the  exclusive  influence  of  patrons ; 
and  these  eventually  furnished  the  parliamentary 
machinery  whereby  Pitt  was  enabled  to  triumph  in 
1800. 

But  even  with  that  advantage,  it  was  no  ea^ 
task  to  persuade  a  majority  in  Parliament  to  vote 
their  own  extinction.  It  was  indispensable  in  the 
first  place  to  create  a  state  of  things  that  should 
allow  imrestricted  operation  to  the  two  great  instru- 
ments upon  which  Pitt  relied — ^Terror  and  Cor- 
ruption. 

Accordingly,  a  course  of  policy  was  adopted 
which  produced  the  effect  of  fomenting  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798 ;  without  which  outbreak,  and  the 
national  weakness  it  generated,  the  Government 
never  could  have  carried  the  Union. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  political  fever  by  the  alternate  excitement 
and  depression  of  their  hopes.  In  1792  they  were 
treated  by  the  Government  in  a  mode  which  Ed- 
mund Burke  describes  as  ^^ outlawry"  In  1793 
they  were  given  the  elective  franchise. 

In  1795,  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  that 
their  full  emancipation  would  be  immediately  con- 
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ceded.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  with  full  powers  to  pass,  that 
measure. 

Suddenly  Lord  Fitzwilham  was  recalled,  after  a 
few  months'  residence,  and  a  successor  of  opposite 
politics  was  sent  over. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  wanton  and  insult- 
ing disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  a 
system  of  torture  was  extensively  practised  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  Lord  Gosford,  in  an  '^Address  to 
the  magistracy  of  Armagh,''*  gives  a  frightful  de- 
scription of  that  system  as  it  existed  in  1795  and 
1796  ;  and  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  may 
be  inferred  from  the  feet  which  his  Lordship  states, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  those  horrors  enjoyed  im- 
punity.  In  1797,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  a  speech 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  gave  individual  in- 
stances of  the  prevalent  system  of  torture,  of  which 
he  had  become  cognisant. 

The  people,  thus  driven  to  rebel  by  systematic 
persecution,  were  further  stimulated  in  their  insur- 
gent career  by  the  revolutionary  principles  then 
triumphant  in  France.  The  enemies  of  govern- 
ment tjrranny  soon  confederated.  So  far,  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Unionist  Minister  and  his  Lrish 
agents  had  eminent  success. 

Amongst  the  United  Irishmen  was  one  Nicholas 
Maguane ;  a  colonel  in  their  army ;  a  member  of  their 
Directory;  and  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  Government 
This  Maguane  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clelland,  land-agent  to  the 

*  Printed  in  the  Dublin  Joumai,  January  5, 1796. 
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Castlereagh  family,  intelligence  of  all  the  contem- 
plated movements  of  the  United  Irishmen,  from  the 
14th  of  April,  1797,  until  the  explosion  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  following  year  * 

Thus,  from  April,  1797,  until  May,  1798,  the 
Government  could  at  any  moment  have  prevented 
the  insurrection  from  exploding,  by  simply  arrest- 
ing its  leaders.  They  could  ky  their  hand  upon 
every  man  of  them. 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  was  considered 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Union.  It  was  deemed 
requisite  to  scare  the  Protestant  party  into  the  belief 
that  in  an  Union  with  England  could  they  alone 
find  protection  from  the  sanguinary  violence  of  the 
Popish  population  ;  and,  by  thus  creating  an  inter- 
necine enmity  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Irish  people,  to  effect  a  total  prostration  of  the 
national  strength. 

The  project  succeeded.  Troops  were  poured  into 
Ireland  to  the  number  of  137,590.t     Martial  law 

•  See  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  1798.    Appendix,  No.  14. 

f  The  Regulars  were 32,281 

The  Militia 26,634 

The  Yeomanry  51,274 

The  English  Militia 24,201 

Artillery  1,500 

Commissariat 1,700 

Total 137,590 

This  table  is  taken  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagli's, 
prefacing  a  motion  on  military  estimates,  and  contained  in  a 
report  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1799. 
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•was  proclaimed.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended. Meetings  to  petition  against  the  Union 
were  suppressed  by  military  violence.  When  the 
insurrection  was  put  down,  the  nation  lay  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  soldier. 

Whilst  terror  reigned  throughout  the  kingdom, 
corruption  soon  became  paramount  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  In  1799,  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  despite  the  stupendous  exertions  of  Pitt, 
had  negatived  the  Union.  That  minister  em- 
ployed the  recess  in  redoubling  his  efforts  to  bribe 
and  overawe.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  although  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed, 
yet  the  military  force  in  Ireland  was  increased.* 

With  respect  to  the  effort  to  corrupt,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  every  man  who  had  a  price  was 
bought.  No  secrecy  whatever  was  observed  upon 
the  subject.  Lord  Castlereagh  openly  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  **  Half  a  million  or  more 
were  expended,  some  years  since,  to  break  an 
opposition  :  the  same,  or  a  greater  sum,  may  be 
necessary  now." 

♦  In  the  "  Summary  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  of  Ire- 
land,** issued  in  1830,  the  military  expenditure  of  several  years 
is  stated,  and  amongst  others  the  following  : — 

1798 £2,227,454 

1799 3,246,228 

1800 3,528,800 

1801 4,011,783 

The  Union  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801, 
in  which  year  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  foregoing  figures, 
that  Pitt  deemed  an  overwhelming  military  force  indispensable 
to  quell  the  discontent  excited  by  his  "  Union,"  and  to  secure 
the  victory  he  had  achieved  over  Irish  constitutional  liberty. 
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A  greater  sum  was  necessary.  The  direct 
money  bribes  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  bal£ 
In  the  purchase  of  boroughs,  the  sum  of  1,275,000/. 
•was  expended.  Peerages,  judgeships,  bishoprics^ 
commands  in  the  army  and  navy,  were  profusely 
showered  in  reward  for  Union  votes.  There  were  1 16 
persons  in  the  House  of  CommDns,  in  1800,  holding 
employments  or  pensions  under  Government ;  and 
many  of  these  were  English  and  Scotch  officers, 
introduced  into  nomination  boroughs  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Government,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
voting  away  a  Parliament  in  whose  existence  they 
had  no  manner  of  interest. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  stifle  the  national  voice — ^notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  the  forcible  dispersion  of  several  anti-Union 
meetings,  peaceably  and  legally  convened,  the  peti- 
tions to  Parliament  against  the  measure  were  signed 
by  no  less  than  707,000  persons,  whilst  those  in  its 
favour  were  signed  by  only  3000. 

But,  despite  the  opposition  of  every  human  being 
in  the  kingdom,  except  the  corrupt  band  in  the  pay  • 
of  the  Government,  the  measure  was  carried  by  the 
joint  influence  of  military  violence  without,  and 
barefaced  bribery  within,  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  was  the  Union  carried.  The 
fraudulent  and  sanguinary  means  by  which  it  was 
inflicted  on  the  Irish  nation  essentially  vitiate  the 
whole  transaction.  It  was,  and  is,  a  colossal 
swindle. 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  however  void  and 
nidi  the  Union  may  originally  have  been,  from  the 
vitiating  nature  of  the  means  whereby  it  was 
achieved,  yet  the  Irish  people  have  subsequently 
given  validity  and  force  to  ihe  measure,  by  their 
own  act  of  sending  representatives  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  I  reply,  that  their  act  in  so  doing, 
does  not,  and  cannot,  give  moral  validity  to  the 
Union ;  simply  because  it  does  not  indicate  free 
choice.  True,  they  have  sent  representatives  to  the 
English  Parliament^  just  because  they  had  no  other 
Parliament  to  send  them  to !  Their  own  legisla- 
ture having  been  suppressed  by  force,  no  alternative 
remained  for  them,  except  to  return  members  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Their  act  indi* 
cates  nothing  but  their  reluctant  and  coerced  adop^ 
tibn  of  a  pis^Her.  They  have  deemed  it  just  pre- 
ferable to  return  members  to  the  English  Senate^ 
than  not  to  return  them  at  afl.  But — give  them 
the  fi:ee  option  of  an  English  or  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  shall  prefer  the  former,  why 
then  (but  not  till  then)  shall  I  allow  that  their 
act  in  returning  representatives  to  England  gives 
moral  validity  to  the  Union. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  to  impeach  the  moral 
validity  of  the  Union  Statute,  is  of  necessity  to 
impeach  the  legal  validity  of  every  statute  passed 
by  the  United  Parliament.     Not  so.    Saurin*  drew 

•  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Samin,  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — a  strennous  opponent  of  the  Union— an  Orange- 
man—and Attorney-General  for  Ireland  for  several  years 
under  Tory  administrations. 
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the  distinction  with  accuracy:  "You  may,"  said 
he,  "  make  the  Union  binding  as  a  lawy  but  y<m 
never  can  make  it  obligatory  upon  conscience.  Re- 
sistance to  it  will  be,  in  the  abstract,  a  duty."  The 
Union  is  binding,  as  a  law — as  a  bad,  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  iniquitous  law  ;  but,  being  thus  le- 
gally binding,  the  statutes  enacted  under  its  authority 
by  the  United  Parliament  are  also  legally  binding. 

If,  however,  we  should  admit  the  corollary  im- 
puted to  our  doctrines  by  the  Unionists,  "  that  the 
post-union  statutes  are  rendered  invalid  by  the 
moral  invalidity  of  the  Union,"  I  should  turn  round 
upon  the  Unionists  and  ask,  Whose  fault  is  that  ? 
Not  ours^  surely,  who  opposed  in  1800  the  enact- 
ment, and  who  now  oppose  the  continuance  of  the 
Union,  the  source  of  the  statutory  invalidity  in 
question.  The  fault  would  rest  with  those  wha, 
by  the  flagitious  suppression  of  the  legislative  rights 
of  Ireland,  had  deprived  legislation  of  validity,  and 
shaken  to  their  base  the  bulwarks  and  fences  of 
civil  society. 

The  Unionists,  unable  to  deny  the  infamy  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Union  was  eflfected,  allege, 
"  that  the  means  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
measure;  that  the  measure  may  be  good,  although, 
the  means  used  to  carry  it  were  indefensible,"  and 
so  on. 

The  means  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
measure.  They  demonstrate  two  important  facts: 
firstly,  the  hostility  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
Union,  which  could  not  be  achieved  without  such 
means.     No  measure  can  be  good  which  outrages 
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every  wish,  sentiment,  and  principle  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  Secondly,  the  means  used 
to  carry  the  Union  demonstrate  that  the  contrivers 
of  the  measure  were  animated  with  the  most  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Irish  nation.  The  men  who  connived 
at  torture — the  men  who  fomented  a  rebellion — the 
men  who  ruthlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands, 
and  who  laboured  with  demoniac  activity  to  corrupt 
the  senate;  were  such  men  our  friends?  Were  they 
men  from  whose  hands  a  ffood  measure  could  by  pos- 
sibility emanate?  The  means  they  used  aflTord  a 
superabundant  demonstration  of  their  animus — an 
animus  totally  incompatible  with  friendly  intentions 
to  Ireland.  The  Union  was  the  measure  of  our 
enemies;  not  of  our  friends.  There  is,  in  this  fact, 
primd  facie  evidence  that  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  either  intended  or  calculated  to  benefit 
Ireland. 

The  Union,  then,  being  a  gross  outrage  on  Ire-' 
land's  legislative  rights — rights  of  as  ancient  exist- 
ence as  the  corresponding  rights  of  England ;  being,, 
moreover,  the  work  of  our  deadliest  enemies;  being 
achieved  in  defiance  of  our  expressed  national  will> 
and  by  means  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  term 
diabolical ;  this  Union  is  now  actively  opposed  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  allege  that  its  results  on 
their  social  condition,  have  been  fully  as  disastrous 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  its 
origin  and  the  character  of  its  authors. 

They  allege  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  taxes 
Ireland  more  heavily  than  the  native  legislature  did; 
and    that  the    surplus    revenue,    averaging   over 
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1,000,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  being  expended  in 
Ireland,  is  exported  to  London. 

They  allege  that  the  absentee  drain,  chiefly 
consequent  upon  the  Union,  amounts  to  about 
4,000,000/.  annually. 

They  allege  that  the  manu&ctures  of  Ireland, 
once  the  source  of  comfortable  subsistence  to  num- 
bers of  her  people,  have  been  prostrated  by  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  great  English  capitalists, 
who  drove  the  Irish  manufacturer  out  of  his  native 
market,  when  the  protective  influence  of  a  native 
legislature  was  removed.*  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
with  accuracy  the  extent  of  our  loss  upon  this  head; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  cannot,  at  the 
present  day,  be  less  than  6,000,000/.  a  year.f 

•  I  may  be  met  here  with  a  torrent  of  political  eco- 
nomy. But  whilst  the  Political  Economist  expatiates  on  his 
fayonrite  theories,  the  Irish  manufacturer  starves  to  death, 
or  else  becomes  a  burden  on  the  poor-rates.  Let  a  very 
recent  instance  illustrate  the  existing  system.  A  few  years 
ago  a  National  Glass  Company  was  established  in  Ireland.  A 
quantity  of  excellent  Irish  glass  was  manufactured,  and  8(dd  at 
reas(HUible  rates.  But  the  English  glass  manufacturers  resolyed 
on  making  a  sacrifice  to  crush  the  nascent  Irish  competition. 
They  had  large  capital,  and  could  afford  the  temporary  loss. 
They  sold  their  glass  at  five  shillings  per  crate  less  than  ours. 
Our  company  were  too  young  and  too  weak  to  contend.  They 
were  consequently  obliged  to  break  up  their  establishm^it ; 
and  the  English  glass  is  now  up  to  the  price  our  company  were 
resolved  to  seU  at,  whilst  the  Irish  workmen,  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, are  a  dead  weight  upon  the  poor-rates. 

t  The  aggregate  of  the  drains  from  Ireland  under  the  heads 
of  taxes,  absentee  rents,  and  the  loss  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  Irish  manufactures,  would  amount  (according  to 
the  statements  in  the  text)  to  between  1 1,000,0001  and  12,000,000^1 
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They  allege  that  the  progress  of  popular  liberties 
under  their  own  Parliament  was  rapid,  until  checked 
by  the  vigorous  interference  of  England;  and  that, 
had  the  Irish  legislature  continued,  the  anti-national 
church  establishment  would  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  insult  and  oppress  the  Irish  people. 

They  allege  that  the  very  fact  of  being  governed 
by  laws  made  in  another  country,  has  degraded  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  gentry.  Use  has 
familiarised  them  with  national  servitude;  and  the 
consequent  depravation  of  their  sentiments  operates 
most  perniciously  on  the  interests  of  their  country. 
They  have  lost  that  pride  of  national  honour  which 
is  the  best  protector  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 

Again,  the  Repealers  allege  that  Ireland  has  been 
created  with  foul  dishonesty,  as  regards  the  national 
debt  Our  complaint  upon  this  head,  as  put  forth 
by  O'Connell,  in  his  speech  on  the  motion  for  Repeal, 

sterling  per  annum.  The  annual  drains  were  not,  of  course,  so 
large  at  the  period  immediately  following  the  Union  as  they 
have  since  become  ;  for  example,  the  absentee  drain,  which  in 
1830  amounted  to  4,000,000/.,  was  only  2,000,000/.  in  1804 ; 
and  several  branches  of  our  manufactures  retained  for  some 
time  a  struggling  existence.  If  we  average  the  annual  drain 
since  the  Union  at  cnly  5,000,000/.,  it  will  amount,  for  forty-six 
years,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  230,000,000/1  of  money.  The 
leading  English  journals — Times,  Chronicle,  ^^(i,,  insist  loudly  on 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  repayment  of  the  loans  advanced 
by  the  Treasury,  to  relieve  Irish  distress  in  the  recent — I  may 
say  the  present— famme.  But  we  never  find  them  calling  upon 
England  to  make  restitution  to  Ireland  of  any  portion  of  the 
230,000,000/.  of  which  we  have  been  defrauded  by  the  operation 
of  the  Union. 
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in  1834,  and  by  Mr.  Staunton  in  many  successive 
publications,  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

At  the  time  of  the  Union,  England  owed 
446,000,000/.     sterling.  Ireland    owed    only 

23,000,000/. ;  and  of  this  debt  probably  three-fourths 
had  been  incurred  by  the  military  and  other  prepara-: 
tions  for  carrying  the  Union.*  The  annual  interest 
of  the  British  debt  then  amounted  to  17,700,000/.; 
whilst  the  annual  interest  of  otir  debt  only  amounted 
to  1 ,200,000/.  The  excess  of  annual  liability  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  was  therefore  16,500,000/.  In 
common  honesty  Great  Britain  should  have  paid 
every  penny  of  this  annual  excess,  by  taxes  raised  ex- 
clusively within  her  own  shores.  But  common 
honesty — or  any  sort  of  honesty — had  little  to  do 
with  the  Union.  The  exclusive  taxation  of  Great 
Britain,  which  ought  to  be  sixteen  and  a  half,  is  not 
quite  thirteen  millions.t  There  is  thus  left  an 
annual  charge  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  British 
ante-Union  debt,  to  which  Ireland,  by  a  flagrant 
breach  of  honesty,  is  called  on  to  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  payment. 

The  Repealers  furthermore  allege,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  domestic  Parliament  in  Ireland,  enjoying- 

*  In  1796,  the  Irish  debt  was  only  £5,500,000. 

t  At  the  present  time,  it  is  true  that  the  exclusive  taxation 
of  England  is  augmented  by  the  Income  Tax.  But  this  impost 
is  declared  to  be  temporary.  From  1814  until  lately  there  was 
no  such  tax  as  this.  On  the  subject  of  international  finance, 
John  0'Connell*s  admirable  "Argument^  fob  Ireland"  may 
be  consulted  with  great  advantage. 
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the  constitution  established  in  1782,  produced  an 
increase  of  national  prosperity  unexceeded  within 
the  same  period  by  any  other  nation  upon  earth, 
despite  the  counteractive  tendency  of  English  in- 
fluence and  administrative  corruption.  In  proof  of 
this  important  fact,  we  have  the  evidence  of  two 
grand  promovents  of  the  Union ;  namely,  Pitt  and 
Lord  Clare.  Pitt,  in  1799,  alleged,  in  a  speech  on 
the  Union,  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  Ireland 
and  England  was  then  enormously  in  favour  of 
Ireland  : 

"The  trade,"  said  he,  "at  this  time  [1799]  is 
infinitely  more  advantageous  to  Ireland  [than  in 
1785].  It  will  be  proved  from  the  documents  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mere  inter- 
change of  manufactures,  that  the  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  in  1797,  very 
little  exceeded  1,000,000/.  sterling  (the  articles  of 
produce  amount  to  nearly  the  same  sum)  whilst 
Great  Britain  on  the  other  hand  imported  from 
Ireland  to  the  amount  of  more  than  3,000,000/.  iu 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  linen  yam,  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  in  provisions  and 
cattle,  besides  com,  and  other  articles  of  produce." 

Let  us  notice  here  in  passing,  that  the  export  of 
provisions  in  1797  was  not,  as  now,  a  starving  ex- 
port. It  was  an  export  of  the  surplus  produce 
which  remained  after  the  producers  had  first  been 
comfortably  fed  at  home.  The  export  of  provisions 
at  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is 
a  sale  of  the  food  of  the  Irish  people,  in  order  to 
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raise  funds  to  pay  the  intolerable  tribute  wrung 
from  us  by  England^  under  the  different  heads  I 
have  already  enumerated  ;  whilst  the  producers  of 
that  food  are  left  to  starve.* 

Lord  Clare,  in  1798,  bore  the  following  remark- 
able testimony  to  Irish  improvement  imder  the 
constitution  of  1782:  "There  is  not,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  habitable 
globe  which  has  advanced  in  cultivation,  in  agri- 
culture, in  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity,  in 
the  same  period,  as  Ireland." 

This  evidence  from  the  grand  contriver  of  the 
Union,  and  his  Irish  ally,  Clare,  is  surely  conclusive. 
It  is  the  admission  of  enemies,  and  is  fuUy  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  following  testimony  given  by  Plunket 
in  his  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1799: 

*  Mr.  Wiggins,  an  English  writer,  in  his  **  Monster  Miseiy  of 
Ireland,'*  deplores  the  manifest  deterioration  of  Ireland  firom 
1776  to  1844.  He  says,  "  Let  any  one  read  Arthur  Young's  Tour 
in  Ireland  about  1776,  and  let  him  now  look  for  the  numerous 
mansions,  parks,  farming  establishments,  and  improyementa^ 
which  he  then  visited  and  recorded.  Most  of  the  mansions 
will  be  found  deserted,  shut  up,  or  the  roofs  fallen  in;  the  parks 
let  out  in  dairy  pastures  and  '  score-land;'  the  farming  aban- 
doned to  tenants  at  rack-rent,  and  the  improyements  resolved 
again  into  their  original  state  of  bog,  and  partly  cut  for  tur- 
bary."—In  1837,  we  are  told  by  Commissioner  Binns,  "that 
by  comparing  the  accounts  g^yen  in  1776,  by  Arthur  Young, 
with  the  facts  elicited  in  the  course  of  this  examination,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  Irish,  instead  of  being 
improved,  is  considerabfy  deteriorated  since  his  yaluaUe  book  was 
written." 

So  much  for  what  Spring  Bice  calls  the  "  giant-stride  pros- 
perity" of  Ireland. 
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"  The  revenues,  the  trade,  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland,  are  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or  the 
example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent ; 
within  these  few  years  advancing  with  a  rapidity 
astonishing  even  to  herself." 

National  prosperity  under  a  native  Parliament, 
even  in  spite  of  the  vast  drawbacks  of  penal  laws  and  a 
rotten-borough  system:  national  decay  under  a 
Union,  despite  the  removal  of  penal  restrictions: 
the  people  of  Ireland  see  and  feel  the  miserable 
contrast,  and  demand  the  restoration  of  their  native 
legislature. 

Pitt  was  of  course  obliged  to  varnish  his  scheme 
with  a  pretext  of  friendship  for  Ireland.  He  ad- 
mitted the  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  the  Union,  he 
said,  would  increase  her  prosperity  and  give  it 
stability.  The  Union  would  give  Ireland  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  identification  with  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  The 
Union  would  cement  the  affections  of  England  and 
Irel^md,  by  perfectly  incorporating  their  previously 
separate  interests,  and  thus  consolidate  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  whole  empire. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  Union  has  kept  the 
promises  of  its  author ;  and  in  this  inquiry,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  English  and  Tory  authority. 

First,  touching  the  prosperity  which  the  Union  was 
to  have  produced,  take  the  following  description 
thereof  fix)m  the  Times  newspaper,  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1845  : 

**  The  facts  of  Irish  destitution,"  says  the  Times^ 
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^*  are  ridiculously  simple.  They  are  almost  too 
common-place,  to  be  told.  The  people  have  not 
enough  to  eat.  They  are  suffering  a  real,*  though 
an  artificial  famine.  Nature  does  her  duty.  The 
land  is  fruitful  enough.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  said 
that  man  is  wanting.  The  Irishman  is  disposed  to 
work.  In  fact,  man  and  nature  together  do  pro- 
duce abimdantly.  The  island  is  full  and  overflow- 
ins:  with  human  food.  But  somethinor  ever  inter- 
poses  between  the  hungry  mouth  and  the  aniple 
banquet.  The  famished  victim  of  a  mysteri- 
ous sentence  stretches  out  his  hands  to  the  viands 
which  his  own  industry  has  placed  before  his 
eyes,  but  no  sooner  are  they  touched  than  they 
fly.  A  perpetual  decree  of  sic  vos  non  vobis  con- 
demns him  to  toil  without  enjoyment.  Social 
atrophy  drains  off  the  vital  juices  of  the  nation." 

Here,  then,  is  the  realisation,  in  1845,  of  Pitt's 
prediction  of  Irieh  prosperity.  "  The  famished  vic- 
tim of  a  mysterious  sentence  stretches  out  his  hands  to 
the  viands  which  his  own  industry  has  placed  before 
his  eyes,  but  no  sooner  are  they  touched  than  they 
fly." — Yes.  They  fly  to  pay  absentee  rents  j  to 
pay  surplus  taxes  shipped  to  England ;  to  pay  for 
English  manufactures,  which  have  found  a  market 
on  the  ruin  of  our  own  ;  in  a  word,  to  pay  the 
gigantic  and  manifold  tribute  thus  extracted  from 
this  country  by  England.  Whilst  Ireland  enjoyed 
her  free  constitution,  there  was  no  "  mysterious 
sentence"  to  prevent  the  producer  of  food  from 
enjoying  the  profits   of  his  industry.      Can  any 
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rational  man  suppose,  that  if  Ireland  governed  her- 
self, we  should  behold  a  famine-stricken  people 
inhabiting  "ai*  island  full  and  overflowing  with 
human  food  ?" 

Some  such  light  appears  to  have  broken,  at 
intervals,  upon  even  the  dim  vision  of  the  Times ; 
for,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1845,  I  find 
in  another  article  on  Ireland  in  that  journal,  the 
following  remarkable  admissions : 

"  Whilst  it  is  the  fortune — and  the  good  fortune, 
we  will  add — of  England,  to  import  annually  a 
million  quarters  of  foreign  com,  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  Ireland  to  export  what  should  be  the  food  of  her 
own  population.  From  Ireland  we  draw  a  part  of 
our  daily  bread.  But  it  is  evident  how  precarious 
is  that  dependence.  This  year,  as  appears  by  a 
return  just  out,  we  have  imported  very  much  less 
than  in  the  two  previous  years,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  prices .     As  Ire- 

liAND  MAY  BE  TRULY  CONSIDERED  IN  A  PER- 
PETUAL STATE  OP  FAMINE,  she  should  rather 
import  from  foreign  countries  than  export  to  us. 
Her  wheat,  and  barley,  and  oats,  are  the  rents  of 
absentees^ 

I  pray  the  English  reader  to  ponder  well  this 
testimony,  in  connexion  with  Pitt's  hypocritical 
promises  in  1800,  of  blessings,  and  prosperity,  and 
wealth,  to  be  showered  upon  Ireland  by  the  Union. 
"  Ireland  may  be  truly  considered  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  famine." — It  would,  indeed,  be  perfectly 
miraculous  if  Ireland  were  in  any  other  state,  while 
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the  ceaseless  process  of  exhaustion  entailed  on  her 
by  the  Union  is  suffered  to  continue.  Well  might 
the  7%me8  exclaim^  that  ^'  social  atrophy  drained 
off  the  vital  juices  of  the  nation." — ^That  social 
atrophy,  good  Times,  is  the  want  of  self-government. 

One  more  testimony  to  the  realisation  of  Pitt's 
Union-prosperity-promises  : 

*'  We  cannot,"  say  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners, in  their  third  report,  **  estimate  the 
number  of  persons  in  Ireland  out  of  work  and  in 
distress,  during  thirty  weeks  of  the  year,  at  less 
than  585,000,  nor  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  them  at  less  than  1,800,000,  making  in  the  whole 
2,3853000." 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1836  ;  and  mat- 
ters are  considerably  worse  at  present.  Such  was 
not  the  condition  of  the  Irish  population  while  Ire- 
land possessed  her  own  Parliament. 

With  these  evidences  of  national  misery  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  the  pretext  upon  which  the  Imperial 
Parliament  rejected  O'Connell's  motion  for  Repeal 
in  1834,  was  "  the  giant'stride  prosperity  of  Ire* 
landr  Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of 
the  transcendent  ignorance  of  that  Parliament  on 
Irish  matters;  or  of  its  utter  incompetence  to  govern 
Ireland?  The  "prosperity"  of  a  people  *'m  a 
perpetual  state  of  famine T  Of  a  people  whose 
*'  vital  juices  are  drained  off  by  a  social  atrophy  f* 
Of  a  people,  more  than  a  fourth  of  whom  are  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  pauperism  for  thirty  weeks  in 
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every  year  !  Imagine  legislation  gravely  founded 
on  the  alleged  "  prosperity  ^^  of  such  a  people  ! 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  wronged  and  outraged 
nation  should  try  to  shake  loose  from  this  beau  ideal 
of  legislative  ignorance  and  impudence  ? 

Let  us  next  see  whether  Pitt's  pretext  that  the 
Union  would  cement  the  aflFections  and  incorporate 
the  interests  of  the  countries,  was  in  any  respect 
better  founded  than  his  "prosperity"  delusions. 

On  this  point  I  shall  again  quote  from  an  intel- 
ligent Tory  authority  : 

"  The  position  of  Ireland,"  says  Fraser^s  Maga* 
line  for  May,  1845,  "  considered  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  empire,  is  a  thing  quite  by 
itself  in  the  history  of  nations.  Subjects  of  the 
same  crown,  governed  by  the  ^me  laws,  repre- 
sented in  the  same  Parliament,  and  partakers  in  the 
same  free  constitution,  the  Irish  people  are  as  far 
removed  from  an  amalgamation  with  the  people  of 
England^  as  if  the  breadth  of  Europe  stood  between 
tliem^  and  they  were  known  to  one  another  only  by 
name.  Moreover,  the  sources  of  this  alienation  lie 
so  deep — ^they  are  of  such  ancient  date,  and  so  con- 
tinually present  to  the  minds  of  both  races,  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  best  endeavours  of  kings, 
and  ministers,  and  parliaments  to  remove  them  have 

availed  nothing Attachment,  using  that 

term  in  its  more  generous  sense,  there  is,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  very  little  between  the  two  countries 
— certainly  none  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  towards 
their  English  fellow  subjects." 
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True — ^perfectly  trae.  It  would  indeed  be  most 
extraordinary  if  there  were  any.  Men  do  not 
love  the  spoiler,  the  robber,  the  destroyer  of  their 
liberties.  The  attachment  of  the  Irish  people  is  not 
to  be  won  by  the  destruction  of  their  native  legis- 
lature, and  the  wholesale  abstraction  of  their  na- 
tional resources.  It  is  not  to  be  won  by  the  pros- 
tration of  Ireland  from  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  to 
that  of  a  province  ;  nor  by  the  irritating  and  inso- 
lent intrusion  of  England  into  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  The  Union  was  a  crime  and  a  curse — ^a 
crime  in  its  perpetration,  and  a  curse  in  its  deadly 
results ;  and  the  attachment  of  a  people  is  not  to 
be  won  by  crimes  and  curses.  Those  persons  who 
yet  cherish  the  preposterous  fancy  that  the  Union 
operates  as  a  bond  of  international  affection,  should 
think  of  Frasers  Tory  evidence — "  Far  removed 
from  amalgamation  with  the  people  of  England."-— 
"  Deep  and  ancient  alienation  of  the  countries." — 
"No  attachment."  And  is  this  the  mutual  love 
produced  by  nearly  half  a  century  of  Union  ?  Me- 
thinks  it  is  much  more  like  **  dismemberment."  I 
cordially  forgive  Fraser  for  the  nonsense  he  talks 
about  kings,  and  ministers,  and  parliaments  trying 
to  heal  the  international  sore,  in  consideration  of 
the  important  truth  to  which  he  has  borne  testi- 
mony ;  namely,  the  tried  and  proved  incompetence 
of  the  Union  to  promote  good  will,  or  any  thing  but 
alienation,  between  the  two  coimtries. 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  whilst  Unionists 
allege  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  in- 
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fallibly  be  followed  by  our  total  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  they  omit  all  notice  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Union  itself  to  produce  separation,  by  dis- 
gusting the  Irish  people  with  a  connexion  whereby 
they  are  degraded  and  impoverished,  I  admit  the 
advantage  to  Ireland  of  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain; connexion  under  the  same  crown,  and  with 
separate  Parliaments.  But  if  I  deem — as  I  do  deem 
— such  a  connexion  greatly  preferable  to  separation, 
I  also  deem  separation  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Union.  Connexion  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  like 
most  other  good  things  it  may  be  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price ;  and  undeniably  the  destruction  of  our 
Parliament  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  British 
connexion. 

A  connexion  satisfactory  to  Ireland  would  be  far 
more  hkely  to  endure  than  one  which  operates  as  a 
perpetual  source  of  irritation  and  ill-will.  Norway 
and  Sweden  afford  a  happy  example  of  two  friendly 
nations  united  under  the  same  crown,  and  each  en- 
joying its  own  domestic  Parliament.  We  hear  a 
vast  quantity  of  grave  and  solemn  nonsense  about 
two  co-ordinate  Parliaments  necessarily  clashing 
against  each  other,  and  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  empire.  The  problem  is  practically  solved  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  collision  of  the  nations 
were  a  much  more  probable  event,  if  the  one  aroused 
the  deadly  hatred  of  the  other  by  destrojdng  her 
power  of  self-legislation.  If  England  does  not 
timely  atone  for  the  Union-crime,  by  restoring  to 
Ireland  her  Parliament,  the  latter  will,  in  all  pro- 
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bability,  be  yet  the  sharpest  thorn  in  her  scM^lled 
sister's  side. 

Separation  has  no  terrors  for  an  Irishman  who 
looks  around,  and  sees  seventeen  European  states 
all  inferior  to  Ireland  in  size,  population,  position, 
and  general  resources — yet  able  to  maintain  their 
own  independent  existence.  Is  not  Ireland  as  well 
qualified  for  separate  independence  as  Hanover  ? 
Ireland,  with  her  population  of  eight  millions,  as 
Hanover  with  her  population  of  one  million  and  a 
half? 

The  Unionists  allege  that  the  Union,  by  centrali- 
sing the  legislative  power,  consolidates  and  strength- 
ens the  empire.  Centralisation,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  indispensable  for  imperial  integrity  and  safety. 
But  when  it  passes  that  point  it  becomes  despotism; 
and  despotism  resembles  the  brazen  statue  with  the 
feet  of  clay.  Its  strength  is  corroded,  its  founda- 
tions are  imdermined,  by  the  just  dissatisfaction  of 
those  portions  of  the  empire  that  are  the  victims  of 
its  monopoly  of  power,  of  expenditure,  and  of  in- 
fluence. There  is  no  permanent  political  health  in 
that  state  whose  extremities  are  oppressed  and  de- 
spoiled to  augment  the  strength  and  enhance  the 
grandeur  of  the  centre.  Such  a  political  condition 
is  analogous  to  the  state  of  a  human  body  affected 
with  an  overflow  of  blood  at  the  head  or  heart,  which 
every  man  knows  is  a  state  of  disease  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  by  death. 

Centralisation,  in  the  shape  of  L^islative  Union, 
is  the  source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness — 
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weakness  arising  from  alienated  hearts  and  tramped 
interests.  Local  self-government  in  the  several 
nations  which  go  to  constitute  an  empire  or  a 
republic,  affords  the  best  security  to  the  whole 
against  foreign  aggression;  a  security  derived  from 
the  greater  zeal  each  separate  portion  must  necessa- 
rily have,  in  defending  those  local  institutions,  which 
are  dear  to  each  man's  heart,  and  entwine  themselves 
around  his  best  affections.  On  the  other  hand, 
centraUsation,  by  rendering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parts  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  dissatisfied  and 
discontented,  necessarily  weakens  the  outposts  of 
the  empire,  and  thereby  renders  the  provinces  vul- 
nerable to  the  foreign  invader.  Men  will  fight 
better  in  defence  of  happy  homes  than  they  will  in 
defence  of  hearths  despoiled  by  the  centralising 
tjrranny .  Men  will  fight  better  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  than  they  will  in  defence  of  their  own 
bondage;  they  will  struggle  with  a  bolder  heart  and 
a  more  stalwart  arm  in  defence  of  free  local  institu- 
tions, prolific  of  blessings,  and  redolent  of  nationality, 
than  in  support  of  a  system  which  strikes  down  their 
natural  rights,  and  brands  them  with  national  in- 
feriority. 

The  result  of  the  Union  on  the  conduct  of 
Irishmen,  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  is  worth 
calculating. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  alluding  to  the  possible  occur- 
rence of  war,  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  August  of  1844: 

"  I  must  say,''  quoth  Sir  Robert,  "  that  no  man 
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laments  more  than  I  do  the  existence  of  those 
jealousies  in  Ireland,  and  of  those  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions that  have  prevailed,  tending,  as  no  doubt 
they  do,  to  weaken  the  strength  of  this  country. 
But  although  these  things  have  prevailed,  I  am  not 
the  less  confident  that  in  case — ^but  I  trust  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  such  an  appeal — but  in  case 
the  honour  or  interest  of  this  country  (England) 
should  require  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would, 
with  the  people  of  Grreat  Britain,  cordially  and 
zealously  support  the  sovereign  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  throne,  and  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
empire." 

No  doubt  Ireland  is  imder  many  obligations  to 
cherish  the  "  honour  and  interests^*  of  England — • 
England,  who  has  guarded  with  such  assiduous 
affection  the  honour  and  interests  of  Ireland !  The 
Queen's  name  is  skilfully  thrown  in  as  a  bait.  It  was 
needless.  Irishmen  are  loyal,  and  will  never  take 
up  arms  against  their  sovereign.  Sir  Robert  also 
talks  of  *'  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  empire." 
Our  share  in  these  is  rather  problematical,  and  might 
be  illustrated  by  the  fabled  alliance  between  the 
giant  and  the  dwarf,  in  which  the  dwarf  got  all  the 
knocks  and  the  giant  all  the  glory. 

No.  If  England  were  menaced  with  destruction 
to-morrow,  she  has  given  us,  alas  !  too  much  reason 
to  regard  her  peril  as  the  just  judgment  of  God 
upon  her,  for  the  crimes  she  has  committed  against 
Ireland.     I,  for  one,  should  not,  feel  myself  in  any 
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"  hot  haste^'  to  rush  to  her  defence.  There  may 
be  others  animated  with  similar  sentiments.  In  the 
hour  of  her  strength  she  has  crushed  us — despoiled 
Us  of  our  Parliament ;  in  the  hour  of  her  danger  we 
should  quietly  allow  her  to  fight  out  her  battles 
without  our  assistance.  **  The  honour  and  interests 
of  the  Empire,"  forsooth  1  What  concern  have  WE, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  in  sustaining  a  power 
which  is  only  used  to  keep  us  down?  No,  good 
Sir  Robert.  It  would  puzzle  your  casuistry  to  tell 
us  why  Ireland  should  fight  in  defence  of  ^^  per- 
petual famine  "—of  the  "  social  atrophy  that  drains 
her  vital  juices^^'—oi  the  thrice  accursed  system  that 
makes  every  fourth  inhabitant  a  pauper  in  a  land 
overflowing  with  Nature's  bounteous  gifts. 

Great  is  the  fatuity  of  statesmen  who  persist  ill 
fomenting  the  hostile  spirit  of  Ireland  by  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  justice  !  who  prefer  the  aliena- 
tion of  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  to  the  warm 
and  zealous  affection  which  would  really  consolidate 
the  strength  of  the  empire  in  the  day  of  common 
peril. 

But  the  genius  of  Whiggery  interposes  with  soft 
land  soothing  accents :  **0,  good  people,  we  will 
give  you  full  justice  in  a  British  Parliament.  Every 
British  privilege  shall  be  yours  ;  full  equality  of 
rights  and  franchises — any  thing,  every  thing,  ex- 
cept an  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green." 

Yes,  every  thing  is  promised^  save  that  which  alone 
is  worth  any  serious  struggle;  I  say,  promised — for 
the  intention  to  perform  is  far  more  than  doubtful. 

VOL.  IL  X 
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But  were  that  intention  as  sincere  and  honest  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  otherwise;  were  Whigs  trium- 
phant in  both  houses,  with  their  hands  full  of  boons^ 
ready  to  bestow  upon  Ireland ;  still  the  political 
equality  of  Ireland  with  England  under  tfn  incoir- 
porating  Union,  is  thoroughly  and  totally  impos- 
sible. It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  In  any 
distribution  of  members,  England  must  always 
have  a  numerical  superiority  in  a  united  le^blature, 
capable  of  defeating  the  legislative  influence  of  the 
whole  body  of  Irish  members  in  questions  sSBdc&ng 
their  own  country.  This  single  circumstance  must 
necessarily  render  a  legislative  union  of  equality 
impossible.  For  many  years  a  majority  of  Irish 
members  uniformly  supported  emancipation,  and 
that  measure  was  as  uniformly  rejected  by  the 
English  House  of  Conmions.  What  "equality^* 
was  there  in  that?  The  Coercion  Act  of  1833  was. 
passed  by  an  English  Parliament  in  defiance  of  a 
majority  of  Irish  members.  What  **  equality"  was 
there  in  that?  Again:  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect, 
that  so  long  as  the  Union  lasts,  England  will  not 
always  continue  the  residence  of  the  legislature. 
That  also  debars  a  union  of  equality.  The  seat  of 
Parliament  is  the  centre  of  power,  and  will,  neces- 
sarily, attract  the  Irish  absentees  to  London.  Your 
*'  equality"  would  still  leave  Ireland  afflicted  with 
an  absentee  drain  of  4,000,000/.  per  annum.  So 
long  as  the  Union  lasts,  so  long  will  England  hold 
the  purse-strings  of  the  Irish  nation.  What  equality 
is  there  in  that?    '^  Equal  rights  witii  England,^' 
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truly,  under  a  ITiiion!  The  thing,  I  repeat,  is 
totally  impossible.  Common  sense  laughs  to  scorn 
the  flimsy  delusion. 

Oh,  but  then  there  is  to  be  a  fusion  of  England 
and  Ireland  into  one  nation;  just  as  Sussex  and 
Kent  are  politically  identified.  This,  again,  is 
imposfflble.  A  nation,  as  Burke  says,  is  not  merely 
a  geographical  arrangement ;  it  is  a  moral  essence. 
The  pregnant  experience  of  the  past  and  of  the  pre- 
sent— ^the  experience  of  seven  eventful  centuries — 
demonstrates  the  total  impracticability  of  fusing  to- 
gether the  moral  essences  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Kent  and  Sussex  may  amalgamate;  Ireland  is  too 
great  to  be  dealt  with  on  provincial  rules.  God 
has  stamped  upon  her  the  indelible  characters  of 
national  distinctness;  and  the  violent  and  unnatural 
efforts  to  obliterate  the  features  of  her  individuality, 
and  to  bring  her  people  and  her  institutions  under 
the  control  of  uncongenial  Britain,  have  resulted 
in  imspeakable  disaster  and  misery. 

As  to  the  Whig  notion  that  any  conceivable  po- 
litical ameliorations  could  make  the  Union  endur- 
able, I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  even  if  every 
Whig  nostrum  for  Ireland  were  converted  into 
positive  law  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  still,  so 
long  a^  England  withheld  from  us  our  legislature, 
we  should  be  deprived  of  that  which  would  be 
worth  all  the  rest  put  together.  Name  as  many 
good  laws  as  you  please;  they  are  surely  as  attain- 
able from  an  Irish  Parliament  as  from  an  Imperial 
one;  so  that,  whilst  upon  the  one  hand  Imperial 
X2 
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legislation  can  give  us  at  best  no  advantage  over 
home-government,  on  the  other  hand  home-govern- 
ment possesses  over  Imperial  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages of  home  expenditure,  home  sympathies; 
the  sole  control  of  our  national  resources  and  re- 
venues; the  exclusion  of  foreign  hands  from  Irish  cof- 
fers ;  and  the  residence  instead  of  the  absenteeship  of 
the  great  Irish  proprietors  as  well  as  of  the  legislature. 
Imperial  legislation,  even  under  the  most  favouring 
circumstances,  would  still  leave  us  under  the  wither- 
ing influences  of  absenteeism,  of  a  tax-drain,  and  of 
the  AngUcised,  un-Irish  afiections  and  prejudices  of 
our  aristocracy  ;  whilst  it  would  not  give  us  one 
solitary  good  law  that  could  not  be  far  more  readily 
procured  from  an  Irish  ParUament. 

I  shall  now  examine  some  common  objections  to 
the  Repeal;  availing  myself  of  the  language  of  Mr* 
Daniel  Owen  Madden,  the  clever  and  amusing,  but 
somewhat  superficial  author  of  "Ireland  and  its 
Rulers  since  1829." 

"  England,"  says  Mr.  Madden,  "  would  (in  the 
event  of  Repeal)  cease  to  be  a  substantive  power, 
and  Europe  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of,  Russia, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia !" 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  ask — Why? 
What  is  there  in  Repeal  to.  diminish  the  power  of 
England?  The  Union  at  this  moment  fills  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  with  rancorous  jealousy  of 
England.  Does  the  rancorous  jealousy  of  one-tliird 
of  the  Queen's  European  subjects  conduce  to  the 
stability  of  England's  power?   Is  English  power  ne* 
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cessarily  built  on  the  depression  of  the  Irish  nation  ? 
Is  the  strength  of  the  Empire  dependent  on  the. 
weakness  of  one-third  part  of  it?  On  the  contrary^ 
the  national  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  inflicted  by 
England  upon  Ireland  in  the  demolition  of  her 
legislature,  is  more  calculated  to  perpetuate  inter- 
national animosity,  and  thereby  produce  imperial 
weakness,  than  a  system  in  which  two  free  Parlia- 
ments should  provide  for  the  respective  wants  of  the 
two  countries.  **A  house  divided  against  itself 
shall  not  stand;"  and  the  Union  promotes  and  fo- 
ments the  perilous  division  of  the  household.  An 
intelligent  peasant  lately  said  to  me  with  true  Celtic 
emphasis — '*  I  don't  care,  sir,  who  it  is  that  England 
jBghts  against ;  if  it  was  the  Turks  themselves,  I 
wish  they'd  beat  her!"  Such  is  the  feeling  of 
myriads  of  the  population;  a  feeling  which  has  its 
source  in  the  sense  of  enormous  national  injury  in- 
flicted upon  Ireland  by  the  Union.  Can  such  a 
Union  contribute  to  Imperial  power  ? 
Mr.  Madden  continues  as  follows: — 
**  The  Irish  Repealers  may  object  that  such  a 
consummation"  [namely,  the  decrease  of  England's 
European  influence]  "should  have  happened  in 
the  last  century,  previous  to  the  Union,  if  it  were 
likely  to  take  place  again  upon  its  supposed  dissolu- 
tion. But  to  this  and  all  similar  arguments  of  thQ 
Kepea;l  party,  it  is  a  sufficient  political  answer  to 
reply,  that  Ireland  had  never  a  free  Parliament  till 
1782 ;  that  within  eighteen  years  the  connexion 
was,  three  times,  all  but  dissolved ;  viz.,  by  Flood's 
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Convention  for  nltara-refonn  ;  by  the  difference 
€ipon  the  Regency  Question,  in  1789  ;  and  by  the 
rebellion,  in  1798 ;  that  Fox  and  Burke,  while 
yielding  to  an  Irish  anny,  led  by  an  Irish  aristo- 
cracy, considered  that  Grattan's  revolution  was 
most  calamitous  to  England  ;  and  that  Pitt,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  parliamentary  life,  resolved  on 
the  measure  of  a  Union,  and  tiie  extinction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  from  his  sagacious  foresight  of  the 
probable  results  of  two  legislatures  in  one  empire." 
"  Ireland  had  never  a  free  Parliament  until 
1782."  This  assertion  is  utterly  unfounded.  We 
have  already  seen  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1460 
afSbming,  not  only  its  own  independence  on  Eng^ 
land,  but  that  of  all  previous  Parliaments  from  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Second.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  writer  is  correct ;  that  is,  if  he  means 
to  imply  that  the  imperfect  construction  of  the 
tmreformed  Irish  House  of  Commons  left  it  open 
to  corrupt  court  influence.  In  this  sense,  it  is  true, 
that  even  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1782  was  not  free 
-enough  ;  that  it  was  not  based  on  a  representation 
sufficiently  extensive  ;  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  lower  house  represented — not  the  people — ^but 
the  tided  patrons  of  boroughs.  "  Oh,"  it  may  be 
said,  "  the  ParUament  was  only  the  more  easily 
managed  on  that  account." — May  be  so:  but  that 
species  of  management^  like  all  other  international 
dishonesty,  was  eminently  calculated  to  defeat  its 
own  object ;  and  instead  of  binding  the  two  coun- 
tries together  in  the  solid,  lasting,  bonds  of  ftiU, 
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free  justice  and  fair  play,  it  tended  to  exacerbate 
the  victimised  nation,  and  to  create  a  store  of  rank- 
ling hatred,  fraught  with  eventual  danger  to  the 
empire.  The  Repealers  allege  that  real  safety  and 
international  amity  can  alone  co-exist  with  a  truly 
free  and  popular  Irish  legislature  ;  one  which  will 
do  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  corrupt  "  management/' 

Let  me  here  parenthetically  notice  a  fallacy  very 
commonly  put  forward  by  Unionists.  They  say: 
"  As  long  as  you  had  a  Parliament,  its  utiUty  was 
obstructed  and  its  members  were  corrupted  by 
English  influence.  Therefore  a  Union  was  indis- 
pensable to  correct  the  evils  resulting  from  such  a 
state  of  things.*' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  unreformed  Irish 
Parliament  was  exposed  to  pernicious  EngHsh  in- 
fluence. The  rational  and  natural  course  would 
have  been  to  get  rid  of  that  influence,  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Parliament.  But  what  is  the 
remedy  of  the  sagacious  Unionists  ?  Why,  truly,  to 
increase  the  disease.  That  disease,  they  themselves 
allege,  was  the  English  influence  then  partially  ope- 
rating through  channels  of  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion. What  is  their  cure  ?  To  render  that  same 
mischievous  influence,  dominant,  paramount  I  To 
render  it  perpetual  and  resistless  !  It  was,  they 
say,  pernicious,  even  when  counteracted  by  the  oc- 
casional virtue  or  the  national  interests  of  an  Irish 
legislature.  And  yet  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  becomes  innocuous  when  that  counteractive 
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power  is  extinct,  and  when  no  check  exists  to  its 
detrimental  operation ! 

I  come  back  to  the  ingenious  writer  of  ♦*  Ireland 
and  its  Rulers/' 

He  blunders  in  his  assertion,  that  within  eighteen 
years  from  1782,  the  connexion  of  the  countries 
was  three  times  all  but  dissolved.  Flood's  fellow- 
conventionists  were  totally  incompetent  to  effect 
separation  from  England,  even  had  they  desired  it. 
And  a  very  small  minority  of  them*  did  desire  it. 
In  truth  the  parliamentary  reform  for  which  they 
struggled,  would,  if  successful,  have  satisfied  their 
utmost  aspirations. 

It  is  utterly  false  that  the  difference  upon  the 
Regency  Question,  in  1789,  *^  all  but  dissolved  the 
connexion  of  the  countries."  Both  parhaments 
concurred  in  their  choice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
Regent,  and  thus  the  identity  of  the  executive  was 
secured.  The  Irish  Parliament  invested  the  Regent- 
with  full  royal  prerogatives,  whilst  the  British 
Senate,  influenced -by  Pitt,  desired  to  restrict  his 
powers.  The  party  who  supported  the  popular 
view  in  the  Irish  Commons,  were  as  warmly  attached 
to  British  connexion,  as  wa3  their  leader,  Grattan. 
The  danger  arising  from  a  possible  difference  in 
choosing  the  Regent,  might  have  been  easily  pro- 
vided against  by  a  specific  enactment-f  A  bill  to 
that  effect  was  actually  brought  into  the  Irish  Par-» 

♦  Including,  however,  Mr.  Flood  himself, 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  lY.,  for  an  examination  of  the  arguments 
drawn  from  the  Regency  Question, 
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liament  by  the  Right  Honourable  James  FitzGerald; 
and — cushioned  by  the  government. 

The  assertion  that  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  in 
any  degree  ascribable  to  the  existence  of  a  resident 
Parliament,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  slapdash 
hardihood  with  which  a  clever  writer  will  some- 
times lucubrate  on  topics  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
about.  Mr.  Madden  makes  no  attempt  to  demon- 
strate any  connexion  between  the  rebellion  and  the 
residence  of  the  Senate.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1798  was  eminently  devoted  to 
British  connexion,  Foster*  actually  boasted  that 
that  Parliament  put  down  the  insurrection.  The 
stimulants  to  rebel  were  to  be  found,  not  in  the  re- 
sidence of  the  legislature,  but  in  the  ample  provoca- 
tives administered  to  the  people  by  the  Government. 
In  the  North,  the  Catholics  were  exposed  to  what 
Lord  Gosford  termed  **  A  persecution,  accompanied 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty ♦  .  . 
.  .  A  proscription  that  exceeds,  in  the  number  of 
its  victims,  every  example  of  ancient  and  modern 
history.''  A  persecution  which,  his  Lordship  assures 
lis,  was  permitted  to  continue  with  impunity  to  its 
perpetrators. 

The  convulsive  throes  of  revolutionary  France 
then  agitated  Europe.  Wild  spirits— chiefly  Pro- 
testant—  amongst  the  Irish  middle  classes,  first 
caught  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  and 
preached  up  rebellion  in  their  secret  conclaves. 
They  unfortimately  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
*  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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peasantry  a  soil  well  prepared  to  rec^ve  the  seed 
they  scattered.  England  had  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  that  seed.  English  misgoyemment 
had  taught  the  Irish  of  that  day  to  seize  on  any 
project  that  promised  deliverance  from  their  tyrants. 

Mr.  Madden  next  asserts  that 

"  The  character  of  England  would  be  ruined  by 
consenting  to  such  a  measure  [as  the  Repeal].  Her 
reputation  for  sagacity  and  political  ability  would 
be  destroyed — ^her  &me  would  vanish." 

It  may  be  asked,  how  her  character  and  &me 
would  suffer  by  the  mere  performance  of  an  act  of 
justice ;  which  act  would  remove  a  dangerous  pre* 
sent  source  of  weakness  from  the  empire. 

He  continues — 

*'  Her  material  interests  would  share  the  same  rum 
as  her  moral  power.  As  in  individuals,  so  in  na- 
tions, character  is  the  creator  of  national  wealth  and 
rank  in  the  social  scale.** 

Undoubtedly.  But  again  Mr.  Madden  does  not 
show  how  England's  character  would  be  compro- 
mised by  simply  undoing  a  foul  national  wrong, 
and  by  recurring  to  a  system  precisely  analogous 
to  that  which  she  instructs  her  ambassador.  Lord 
Minto,  to  negotiate  in  the  instance  of  Sicily  and 
Naples. 

Mr.  Madden  goes  on: 

^'  It  [the  Repeal]  would  rob  England  of  a  large 
home  market  for  her  manufactures ;  for  of  course 
an  Irish  Parliament  would  adopt  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  national  school,  and  pass  a  tariff  hostile 
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to  English  manufactures.  Li  8o  doing,  it  would 
not  merely  cut  off  from  England  a  large  portion  of 
her  home  trade,  but  it  would  also  set  up  a  rival 
trader  at  her  very  side" 

So,  then,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  resisted  on 
the  express  and  avowed  grounds,  that  it  would  re- 
suscitate the  manufactures  of  Ireland  which  the 
Union  had  destroyed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Madden — 
thank  you  for  the  admission.  Pitt,  to  be  sure,  said 
fine  things  about  the  marvellous  increase  of  Irish 
trade  and  manu&ctures  to  be  effected  by  the  Union; 
but  here  we  have  an  Unionist,  and  an  Lishman  to 
boot,  appreh^isive  lest  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
ParUament  should  wake  up  Irish  manufactures  from 
the  torpor  of  death,  and  erect  the  Irish  trader  into 
"  a  rival  '*  of  the  Englishman ! 

Now,  if  Mr.  Madden  be  right — and  sure  am  I 
that  he  is — in  suggesting,  in  the  above  quoted 
slavish  paragraph,  that  the  Union  has  operated  to 
^ctinguish  Irish  manufactures,  and  to  throw  the 
monopoly  of  the  Irish  market  into  the  hands  of 
British  manufacturers,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
violent  hostility  to  England  must  be  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  feel  themselves  sacrificed  to 
overwhelming  EngHsh  competition.  Mr.  Madden, 
however,  startles  us  with  the  discovery  that  it  is  not 
in  any  such  causes  that  hostiUty  lurks,  but  in  the 
Repeal ! — the  Repeal,  which,  he  proceeds  to  say, 

"  Would  be  creating  a  hostile  coimtry  whose 
emigrants  swarm  in  the  British  colonies;  aU  of 
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whom  would  be  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Irish  rulers  at  College  Green." 

Let  him  look  at  the  contributions  poured  into 
the  Repeal  fund  by  Irish  emigrants  at  present  in 
America  and  the  colonies ;  let  him  read  the  lan- 
guage of  **  hostility"  to  English  injustice  with  which 
their  communications  overflow ;  and  let  him  ask 
himself  from  which  of  two  causes  would  Irish 
**  hostiHty*'  to  England  more  probably  proceed — 
from  the  jealousy  that  crushed  a  legislature,  and 
starves  the  Irish  manufacturer;  or  the  frank  and 
honourable,  although  tardy  justice,  that  would  re- 
store the  Parliament,  and  adopt  as  its  motto,  '^  suum 
cuique  f^ 

In  truth,  there  is  no  fallacy  more  common  among 
Unionists  than  to  predict,  as  prospective  evils  to 
result  from  the  Repeal,  the  very  hostility  and  jea- 
lousy existing  at  the  present  moment,  and  of  which 
the  Union  itself  is  the  real  cause. 

Mr.  Madden  next  alleges,  as  a  result  of  Repeal, 
that 

*'  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  large  standing 
army  would  be  increased  considerably.  Even  if 
Irish  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  English  ranks,  upon 
any  collision  with  Ireland  they  would  probably 
desert,  and  start  up  against  the  *  Saxons.'  The 
loyalty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army  would  be 
doubtful,  and  the  vast  Indian  empire,  and  the  colo- 
nies, would  probably  be  left  exposed  for  want  of 
troops." 

Mr.  Madden  here  again  suggests  difficulties  as 
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probably  resulting  from  Repeal,  which  are  a  great 
deal  more  likely  to  result  from  the  Union.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  much  of  the  national  dissa- 
tisfaction which  tends  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  a 
soldiery,  directly  arises  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament*  If  **  collision  with  Ireland"  would 
make  the  men  desert,  such  collision  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  occur  without  Repeal  as  with  it.  In  1843, 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  the  country  was  "occupied,  not  go- 
verned.** A  national  resolve,'  or  pledge,  against 
recruiting  in  the  English  ranks,  is  a  movement 
which  does  not  need  to  wait  for  .the  Repeal.  And 
even  should  recruits  be  obtained,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered they  are  taken  from  a  population  exasperated 
against  England  by  the  Union;  and  does  Mr. 
Madden  suppose  that  there  is  any  magic  in  a  red 
coat  to  efface  the  long  cherished  principles  which 
its  wearer  had  imbibed  from  his  parents,  kindred, 
and  associates  ? 
.   Again — Mr.  Madden  fears  that 

**  The  funds  would  be  very  liberally  spunged,  for, 
of  course,  Ireland,  when  separate,  would  not  consent 
to  be  held  responsible  for  debts  that  she  never  con- 
tracted.'^ 

In  the  name  of  common  honesty,  why  should 
ahe?  It  is  painful  to  contrast  such  lucubrations  as 
these,  with  Pitt's  hjrpocrltical  disclaimer  in  1799,  of 
all  desire  to  grasp  our  financial  resources  for  British 
purposes. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  : 
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Ireland  demands  the  Sepeal ; 

1.  Because  self-l^isiation  is  her  indefeasible  riglit 
She  never  surrendered  that  right, 

2.  Because  the  denial  of  that  right  has  covered 
the  land  with  decay  and  destitution. 

3.  Because  Ireland  is  truly  desirous  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  on  such  terms  as  will 
not  victimise  herself. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  accursed 
Union  imperils  the  empire,  by  holding  out  the 
strong  lure  to  foreign  invasion,  which  the  just  dis- 
content of  Ireland  furnishes.  Foreign  invasion  were 
indeed  an  affliction  of  great  magnitude.  But  the 
Union  is  also  an  affliction  of  colossal  magnitude — an 
affliction  so  huge  that  it  may  easily  render  ev^i 
foreign  conquest  a  mere  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  between  one  species  of  tjrranny  and  another. 
Sampson,  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  pulled  down 
the  house  to  crush  his  foes — rejoicing  in  the  deed 
that  overwhelmed  them^  even  although  he  was  him- 
self included  in  their  ruin.  Tyranny  has  often 
merged  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  punish  the  tyrant. 

But — ^^ve  to  the  Irish  people  an  Irish  Parliament 
and  Irish  constitution  to  defend,  and  then  let  the 
foe  invade  our  shores — he  will  be  met  by  the  stout 
arms  and  intrepid  hearts  of  a  gallant  people,  forti^ 
fied  and  inspired  by  the  resistiess,  the  ennobling 
influences  of  triumphant  nationality.  Give  to  the 
Irish  that  strong  interest  in  repelling  invasion  which 
local  institutions  and  domestic  government  alone 
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can  give  them ;  and  you  will  find  it  more  effectual 
a  thousandfold  than  the  old,  stale,  cuckoo-cry  of 
"throne"  and  "constitution;"  a  throne  whose 
brightness  nerer  shines  upon  us ;  a  constitution 
whereof  others  nearly  monopolise  the  enjojrment, 
and  at  which  we  are  Httle  more  than  lookers-on. 

I  conclude  by  emphatically  reiterating  that 
British  connexion,  with  two  legislatures,  is  pre* 
ferable  to  separation;  but  separation  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  destruction  of  tiie  Irish  Parliament. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Ireland  should  not 
flourish  in  a  separate  existence  as  well  as  Sweden, 
Portugal,  Denmark^  Holland^  Belgium,  or  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  of  independent  European  states  which 
are  all  her  inferiors  in  the  quaUties  and  resources 
that  entitle  a  nation  to  self-government.  But  there 
is  every  reason  why  Ireland,  possessing  a  fertile 
soil,  capacious  estuaries,  a  first-rate  situation  for 
commerce,  a  brave  and  intelligent  population,  should 
find  absolute  and  separate  independence  beyond  all 
comparison  preferable  to  a  Legislative  Union  which 
cripples  her  powers;  absorbs  her  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  England;  and  acts  as  a  political  and 
social  blister — draining  and  irritating. 

An  Englishman  may  easily  test  tiie  capacity  of 
the  Union  to  attach  Irishmen  to  British  connexion, 
by  asking  himself  the  question,  whether  he  would 
submit  to  a  political  alliance  with  any  land  on  earth, 
which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  English 
Parliament,  or  which  deprived  the  English  nation 
of  self-government  ? 
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It  is  truly  deplorable  that  England,  Witt  her 
ample  means  of  securing  our  attachment  bj  the 
simple  justice  of  Repeal,  should  yet  prefer  to  per- 
petuate our  hostility  by  refusing  us  that  justice*  I 
am  no  blind  anti-English  bigot ;  I  can  recognise  the 
many  claims  of  England  to  our  admiration — would 
that  she  could  enable  me  to  add,  our  affection! 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  my  own  paternal 
ancestors  were  English;  and  a  sentiment  not  wholly 
dissimilar  from  filial  reverence  will  sometimes  steal 
over  my  mind,  when  I  think  that  for  many  centuries 
my  forefathers  belonged  to  that  land,  so  full  of 
glorious  monuments  of  all  that  can  exalt  and  dignify 
the  human  race;  rich  with  the  memories  of  martial 
valour  and  pacific  wisdom;  famed  for  the  splendid 
pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms  of  her  mighty  sons  * 
covered  over  with  her  stately  old  ancestral  dwellings; 
adorned  with  majestic  churches  and  cathedrals — ^the 
venerable  records  of  the  piety  which  once  distin-^ 
guished  her  inhabitants.  Even  an  Irish  Repealet 
may  experience  a  momentary  thrill  of  pride  when 
he  thinks  of  his  remote  connexion  with  a  country 
possessing  such  claims  on  the  world's  admiration ; 
but  the  sentiment  is  quickly  banished  by  the  wrongs 
that  England's  crimes  have  inflicted  upon  that  far 
dearer  land  in  which  his  first  breath  was  drawn,  with 
which  his  fondest  aflections  are  identified,  and  of 
which  God's  providence  has  made  him  a  citizen. 

England — ^England !  why  will  you  compel  out 
reluctant  detestation  ? 
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While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
the  Morning  Chronicle  assures  its  readers,  in  suc- 
cessive articles,  that  English  power  is  indispensably 
needed  to  keep  a  people  so  divided  among  them- 
selves as  the  Irish,  from  absolute  anarchy  and  mu- 
tual destruction. 

The  direct  reverse  is  the  fact.  English  power  has 
been  constantly  used,  not  to  allay,  but  to  foment 
our  divisions,  on  the  principle  of  **  Divide  et  Im*- 
pera ;"  and  the  only  possible  exorcist  of  the  baleful 
spirit  of  internal  discord,  is  a  Kesident  National 
Legislature,  in  which  all  Irish  parties  would  possess 
a  proportional  representation ;  and  which  would 
promote  the  numerous  and  varied  interests  which  are 
common  to  Irishmen  of  every  sect  and  party. 

The  divisions  existing  at  the  present  day  in 
Ireland  are  extremely  analogous  to  those  which  ex- 
isted in  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Take 
the  following  description  of  the  latter  from  Thierry: 

"  The  reader,**  says  that  liistorian,  "  most  imagine  to  himself 
two  countries — ^the  one  possessed  by  the  Normans,  wealthy  and 
exonerated  from  capitation  and  other  taxes ;  the  other,  that  is 
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the  Saxon,  enslaved  and  oppressed  with  a  land-tax ;  the  former 
toil  of  spacious  mansions,  of  walled  and  moated  castles;  the 
latter  covered  with  thatched  huts  and  old  ruined  walls ;  this 
peopled  with  the  prosperous  and  idle,  with  soldiers  and  cour- 
tiers, with  knights  and  barons — ^that  with  men  miserable,  and 
doomed  to  toil  with  peasants  and  artisans.  Lastly,  to  complete 
the  picture,  these  two  lands  are  in  a  manner  woven  into  each 
other ;  they  meet  at  every  point,  and  yet  they  are  more  com- 
pletely separated  than  if  there  were  seas  between  them.  Each 
has  a  language  of  its  own  which  is  strange  to  the  other.  French 
is  the  court  language,  used  in  all  the  palaces,  castles,  and  man- 
sions, in  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  in  all  the  residences  of 
wealth  and  power;  while  the  ancient  language  of  the  country 
is  only  heard  at  the  firesides  of  the  poor  and  the  serfis." 

This  description,  with  a  few  variations  of  detail, 
would  accmately  answer  for  Ireland  in  1848. — How, 
or  why  was  it,  that  from  ihe  jarring  aad  apparently 
irreconcileable  elements  of  Norman  and  Saxon,  the 
great  and  well-combined  English  nation  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  been  formed  ?  It  was  because  the  Con- 
queror planted  the  central  government  within,  and 
not  without,  the  reahn  of  England.  Had  England 
been  ruled  then  and  now  by  a  government  seated  in 
France,  we  should  still  see  the  degrading  and  disas- 
trous divisions  described  by  the  historian  existing  in 
pestilent  vigour ;  there  would  be  the  National  English, 
party,  detesting  the  absentee  legislature  ;  and  there 
would  be  the  French,  or  Norman  party,  sustaining 
ihe  national  evil  because  of  some  personal  profit  or 
class  monopoly,  by  which  they  might  be  bribed  to 
support  it.  These  parties  would  cordially  hate  each, 
other;  and  doubtless  some  Norman  Morning  Ckro* 
nicle  would  announce  that  French  intervention  and 
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control  were  indispensably  required  to  keep  English* 
men  from  cutting  one  another's  throats ! 

But,  happily  for  England,  all  her  governmental 
institutions  were  planted  upon  English  ground. 
There  they  took  root,  and  there  they  formed  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon, 
of  the  Norman,  of  the  Dane,  might  alike  forget 
their  distinctive  enmities,  and  blend,  imder  the 
shadow  of  an  English  Legislature,  into  one  amalga- 
mated people. 

This  is  just  what  we  want  in  Ireland  to  terminate 
our  ruinous  divisions.  A  resident  Parliament,  re- 
presenting all,  accessible  to  all,  and  harmonising  all 
into  one  great  national  party. 

The  Chronicle  claims  "  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  intelligence,  property,  and  education  of 
Ireland"  as  friendly  to  the  Union. 

The  opinion  of  the  *'  intelligent,  wealthy,  and 
educated"  classes  claimed  by  the  CAr(?mc/e  is  worth 
little  or  nothing.  Not  a  man  of  them  really  thinks 
the  Union  a  good  measure  in  itself.  Not  one  of  them 
ever  pretends  that  we  derive  the  least  benefit  from 
the  Union.  They  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
beggars  and  starves  the  Irish  people.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  they  support  it  ? 

The  answer  is — ^Because  they  are  bribed,  or 
fanatical,  or  merely  ignorant. 

1.  The  TemporaUties  of  the  Established  Church 
operate  as  a  direct  bribe  to  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class  to  support  the  Union.  Those  temporalities 
amount  to  about  600,000/.  per  annum.  An  Irish  Par- 
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liament  (while  respecting  invested  interests)  would 
provide  for  the  gradual  secularisation  of  the  tithe- 
rent  charge.  Hence,  not  only  the  Protestant  clergy, 
but  all  those  persons  who  either  have,  or  expect  to 
have,  relations  snugly  settled  in  the  Church,  are 
Strongly  tempted  to  be  Unionists.  They  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  preserving  the  tithe- 
rent  charge  at  the  expense  of  Ireland's  vital  inte- 
rests; or  repealing  the  Union  at  the  expense  of 
seeing  the  tithe-rent  charge  gradually  taken  from 
them.  They  prefer  to  keep  up  the  tithe-rent  charge, 
although  the  people  should  perish. 

2.  The  fanatical  Unionists  are  those  who  believe 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  and  that  Repeal  means 
the  enthronement  of  the  Man  of  Sin  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  merely  ignorant  Unionists  are  those  who 
have  neither  the  strong  interest  in  the  Church 
funds,  nor  the  religious  fanaticism,  that  stimulate 
the  others  in  their  hostility  to  Repeal ;  but  who 
have  a  notion  that  "  agitation"  is  a  very  ungeixieel 
sort  of  thing  ;  that  they  vindicate  their  own  aris- 
tocracy by  denouncing  it ;  and  that  it  would  save 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  if  people  submitted  to  national 
plunder  and  starvation,  without  brawling  so  much 
about  the  matter.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
members  of  the  wealthier  aristocracy,  who,  being 
comfortably  off  themselves,  cannot  conceive  why 
any  body  else  should  presume  to  complain. — Such 
are,  in  truth,  the  Chronicle's  "  educated,  wealthy, 
and  intelligent  Irish  Unionists."  ^ 

'    The  flower  of  the  mercantile  classes  are  Repealers ; 
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and  a  desire  to  return  to  our  ancient  Irish  Constitu- 
tion is  daily  advancing  amongst  the  ranks  claimed 
by  the  Chronicle, 

Unionism  in  Ireland  is  a  sickly  exotic  ;  it  is  an 
artificial  opinion,  preserved  in  a  sort  of  hot-house 
existence  by  the  Church  Temporalities,  and  the 
stimulants  administered  by  EngUsh  power. 
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As  O'Connell  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  first 
speech  he  ever  made  in  public  was  the  text-book  of 
his  whole  political  life,  I  make  no  apology  for  giving 
it  insertion. 

From  the  ^^  Anti-UniorC^  Evening  Paper, 
"  Roman  Cathohc  Meeting,  held  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  January  the  13th,  1800: — 

"  Counsellor  O'Connell  rose,  and,  in  a  short 
speech,  prefaced  the  resolutions.  He  said  that  the 
question  of  Union  was  confessedly  one  of  the  first 
importance  and  magnitude.  Sunk,  indeed,  in  more 
than  criminal  apathy  must  that  Irishman  be,  who 
could  feel  indifference  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
measure,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  were 
called  by  every  illumination  of  the  understanding, 
and  every  feeling  of  the  heart.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  necessity  to  apologise  for  the  introducing 
the  discussion  of  the  question  amongst  Irishmen. 
But  before  he  brought  forward  any  resolution,  he 
craved  permission  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  causes  which  produced  the  necessity  of  meeting 
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as  Catholics — as  a  separate  and  distinct  body.  In 
doing  so,  he  thought  he  could  clearly  show  that 
they  were  justifiable  in,  at  length,  deviating  from 
a  resolution  which  they  had  heretofore  formed. 
The  enUghtened  mind  of  the  Catholics  had  taught 
them  the  impolicy,  the  illiberality,  and  the  injustice 
of  separating  themselves  on  any  occasion  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Ireland, — the  Catholics  had, 
therefore,  resolved — and  they  had  wisely  resolved — 
never  more  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  body ;  but  they  did  not — ^they  could 
not  then  foresee  the  unfortunately  existing  circum- 
stances of  this  moment.  They  could  not  then 
foresee  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity, 
either  of  submitting  to  the  disgraceful  imputation 
of  approving  of  a  measure  as  detestable  to  them  as 
it  was  ruinous  to  their  country,  or  once  again — and 
he  trusted  for  the  last  time--of  coming  forward  as  a 
distinct  body. 

'^  There  was  no  man  present  but  was  acquainted 
with  the  industry  with  which  it  was  circulated 
that  the  Catholics  were  favourable  to  the  Union: — 
in  vain  did  multitudes  of  that  body,  in  different 
capacities,  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  mea* 
sure;  in  vain  did  they  concur,  with  others  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  it 
— as  freemen  or  freeholders — electors  of  coimties  or 
inhabitants  of  cities — still  the  calumny  was  repeated; 
it  was  printed  in  journal  after  journal;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  after  pamphlet;  it  was  circulated 
with  activity  in  private  companies ;  it  was  boldly 
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and  loudly  proclaimed  in  public  assemblies.  How 
this  clamour  was  raised^  and  how  it  was  supported, 
was  manifest — the  motives  of  it  were  apparent. 

"  In  vain  did  the  Catholics,  individually,  endea- 
vour to  resist  the  torrent.  Their  future  efforts,  as 
individuals,  would  be  equally  vain  and  fruitless; 
they  must  then  oppose  it  collectively. 

**  There  was  another  reason  why  they  should 
come  forward  as  a  distinct  class — ^a  reason  which 
he  confessed  had  made  the  greatest  impression  upon 
his  feelings ;  not  content  with  falsely  asserting,  that 
the  Catholics  favoured  the  extinction  of  Ireland,  this 
their  supposed  inclination  was  attributed  to  the 
foulest  motives — motives  which  were  most  repug- 
nant to  their  judgments,  and  most  abhorrent  to  their 
hearts;  it  was  said  that  the  Catholics  were  ready  to 
sell  their  coimtry  for  a  price,  or  what  was  still  more 
depraved,  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  unfortu- 
nate animosities  which  the  wretched  temper  of  the 
times  had  produced;  can  they  remain  silent  under 
so  horrible  a  calumny?  This  calumny  was  flung  on 
the  whole  body;  it  was  incumbent  on  the  whole  body 
to  come  forward  and  contradict  it;  yes,  they  will 
show  every  friend  of  Ireland  that  the  Catholics  are 
incapable  of  selling  their  country:  they  will  loudly 
declare  that  if  their  emancipation  was  offered  for 
their  consent  to  the  measure,  even  ^ere  emancipa- 
tion after  the  Union  a  benefit,  they  would  leject  it 
with  prompt  indignation.  (  This  sentiment  met  wilh 
approbation.)  (Let  us,"  said  he,  "  show  to. Ireland 
that  we  have  nothing  in  view  but  her  good,  nothing 
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in  our  hearts  but  the  desire  of  mutual  forgiveness, 
mutual  toleration,  and  mutual  affection;  in  fine,  let 
every  man  who  feels  with  me  proclaim,  that  if  the 
alternative  were  offered  him  of  Union  or  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Penal  Code  in  all  its  pristine  hor- 
rors, that  he  would  prefer  without  hesitation  the  latter, 
as  the  lesser  and  more  sufferable  evil;  that  he  would 
rather  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  brethren  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  have  abeady  liberated 
him,  than  lay  his  country  at  the  feet  of  foreigners.^ 
( This  sentiment  met  with  much  and  marked  apprch 
bation.)  With  regard  to  the  Union,  so  much  had 
been  said — so  much  had  been  written  on  the  subject, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any  man  should  not 
before  now  have  formed  an  'opinion  on  it.  He 
would  not  trespass  on  their  attention  in  repeating 
arguments  which  they  had  already  heard,  and  topics 
which  they  had  already  considered.  But  if  there 
was  any  man  present  who  could  be  so  far  mentally 
degraded,  as  to  consent  to  the  extinction  of  the 
liberty,  the  constitution,  and  even  the  name  of  Ire- 
land, he  would  call  on  him  not  to  leave  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  his  commerce  and  property 
to  strangers,  over  whom  he  could  have  no  control." 

He  then  concluded  by  moving  the  resolutions, 
which,  being  seconded,  passed  omanimously,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 
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THE  REGENCY   QUESTION. 

Amongst  the  bugbears  most  frequently  paraded 
by  tbose  who  can  see  nothing  but  mischief  in  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is 
the  possible  difference  of  the  two  Parliaments  on  the 
question  of  selecting  a  Regent.  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, in  his  anti-Repeal  Letters  of  1841,  copying  his 
predecessors,  insisted  strongly  on  the  perils  (and  no 
man  denies  them)  which  would  follow  from  such  a 
diversity.  The  Repealers,  however,  propose  that  the 
cause  of  dissension  on  this  point  should  be  extin- 
guished, by  leaving  the  appointment  of  the  Regent 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Ministry  and 
Parliament.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Crawford  objected, 
**  That  it  would  surrender  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  this  vital  point  *^ 

I  quote  the  following  passage  from  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  was  published  in  all  the  Irish 
Repeal  Journals  in  November,  1841 : 

"  I  do  not  see  how  the  independence  of  the  Irish. 
Parliament  would  be  one  whit  more  compromised  by 
an  ipso  facto  identity  of  the  Regent  than  it  would 
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be  by  the  ipso  facto  identity  of  the  Sovereign ;  and 
I  never  yet  heard  that  this  latter  identity  was  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  parliamentary  independence 
of  Ireland.  In  fact,  the  identity  of  the  Regent 
would  seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  principle  of  the  law  that  requires  the  iden- 
tity of  the  monarch. 

"  Mr.  Crawford  terms  the  Regency  Question  '  a 
vital point^  So  it  is — vital  to  the  imperial  connexion 
of  the  kingdoms ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  Re- 
pealers, being  ardent  friends  of  the  connexion,  are 
desirous  to  incorporate  with  the  Irish  Constitution  a 
provision  for  the  identity  of  the  Regent.  But  the 
question  of  the  Regent's  person,  however  important 
to  the  connexion  of  the  countries,  is  a  matter  of  very- 
inferior  importance  as  affects  the  general  welfare 
and  every-day  comfort  of  the  people — the  adminis- 
tration of  justice — the  prosperity  of  trade — of  ma- 
nufactures— of  commerce.  These  are  the  matters  of 
really  vital  importance  to  the  people ;  matters  which 
require  all  the  care  of  a  resident,  well-constructed, 
popular  Parliament.  Give  the  people  of  Ireland 
such  a  Parliament  as  this,  and  they  can  well  afford 
to  leave  to  a  British  Ministry  the  selection  of  the 
Regent's  person." 


THE  END. 


C.  WHITIKa,  BEAUFOBT  HOUSE,  8TIUND. 
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